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Iran  aims  deal 

‘U.S.  told 
Israel  to 
treble 
the  price’ 

By  WOLF  BLTTZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  -  Amiram  Nir, 
adviser  to  the  prime  minister  on 
counter-terrorism,  was  yesterday  re-' 
ported  to  have  said  that  he  was 
personally  instructed  by  Ll  Col. 
Oliver  North,  the  dismissed  Nation¬ 
al  Security  Council  staffer,  about  the 
price  to  charge  Iran  for  U.S. 
weapons. 

Time  magazine,  in  its  current 
issue,  reports  that  Nir  told  Israeli 
government  Leaders  that  he  had 
attended  a  meeting  in  Washington 
early  this  year  with  North  and  other 
White  House  officials,  during  which 
North  said  that  Israel  should  charge 
the  Iranians  “three  or  four  times” 
the  actual  worth  of  the  weapons. 

“I  passed  the  American  price  on 
to  the  Iranians,”  Nir  reportedly  said. 

According  to  the  magazine,  Nir 
also  said  that  no  one  at  the  meeting 
questioned  North’s  instructions  ab¬ 
out  overcharging  the  Iranians.  The 
other  U.S.  officials  present  during 
tbe  meeting  were  not  named. 

If  the  7»ne  account  is  accurate, 
Nir's  reported  comments  would 
appear  to  directly  contradict  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  remarks  last  week  in  a 
separate  Time  interview.  Referring 
to  Israel,  the  president  had  said: 
“Another  country  was  facilitating 
those  sales  of  weapons  systems. 
They  then  were  overcharging  and 
were  apparently  putting  the  money 
into  bank  accounts  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Contras.  It  wasn’t  us  funnelling 
money  to  them.  This  was  another 
country.” 

Earlier,  U.S.  Attorney-General 
Edwin  Meese  had  similarly  insisted 
that  Israeli  “representatives”  were 
maridngup  the  price  of  the  weapons 
and  then  diverting  the  profits  to  a 
secret  Swissbankaccount  controlled 

issue  does  not 
say  whether. fJis. or  other  Israeli 
officials  acmafly  knew  that  the  pro¬ 
fits  were  bound  for  the  Contras.  Nir 
and  other  Israeli  spokesmen  have 
flatly  denied  knowing  anything  ab¬ 
out  the  Contra  connection. 

(CoatimKd  on  Pagt  2,  CoL  2) 


Bank  robbers 
nabbed  after 
T  A  chase 

By  YORAM  GAZTT 
•  For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

TEL  AVTV.  -  A  police  officer  was 
wounded  in  the  chest  during  a  shoot¬ 
out  with  two ‘robbers  following  an 
attempted  bank  robbery  on  Roth¬ 
schild  Boulevard  yesterday  evening. 
The  two  robbers,  who  were  lightly  i 
wounded  in  the  exchange,  were  | 
caught  following  a  dramatic  chase 
down  the  back  alleys  of  Tel  Aviv’s 
business  district. 

Tbe-attempted  robbery  took  place 
atBank  Yahkv. 

According  to  a  police  spokes¬ 
woman,  the  robbers  entered  the 
bank  shortly  before  it  closed.  They 
ordered  customers  to  gather  in  one 
corner  together  with  the  staff,  but 
failed  to  open  die  safe. 

One  bank  employee  whom  the 
thieves  had  not. noticed,  alerted  die 
police  from  a  second-floor  office. 

The  husband  of  one  of  the  bank's 
female  employees,  who  had  come  to 
take  his  pregnant  wife  home  and 
sensed  that  a  robbery  was  in  prog- 
(CoBtfamcd  on  Page  7) 
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Unrest  in 
areas  could 
harm  peace 
initiative 

By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
The  turmoil  and  killings  in  the 
territories  could  possibly  set  back 
the  recent  process  initiated  -  each  in 
his  own  wav  -  by  Foreign  Minister 
Peres  aad  Ring  Hussein"  to  encour¬ 
age  pro- Jordani  an  and  pro-peace 
elements  to  come  to  the  fore  in  the 
territories,  one  minister  suggested 
after  yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting. 

Officials  in  Jerusalem  said  yester¬ 
day  that  no  foreign  government  has 
protested  to  Israel  about  the  security 
forces’  handling  of  the  recent  tur¬ 
moil.  While  the  weekend’s  riots  re¬ 
ceived  “widespread  coverage”  in  the 
western  media,  “no  one  has  gone 
overboard  in  condemnation  of 
Israel,”  and  Jerusalem  is  “unwor¬ 
ried,”  they  said. 

Sources  close  to  Peres  argued  that 
the  disturbances  “only  served  to 
reinforce  our  will  to  maintain  the 
course  already  taken,”  though  they 
conceded  that  Peres  saw  the  events 
as  “grave"  and  "regrettable.” 

At  yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting, 
Rabin  and  OC  Central  Command 
Aluf  Am  non  Shahak  reported  on 
what  had  happened  since  Thursday 
in  the  territories.  The  cabinet,  whose 
deliberations  were  declared  secret  as 


Chirac  regime 
beleaguered  as 
students  take 
tougher  stand 


Police  use  tear-gas  to  disperse  demonstrators  at  the  Hebrew  University’s  Mount  Scopus  campus 
yesterday.  Report  below.  (Rataamim  Israeli) 


Five  Israelis,  Palestinian  hurt 

No  let-up  in  Gaza, 
West  Bank  troubles 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 

Five  Israelis  and  one  Palestinian 
were  hurt  yesterday  as  disturbances 
swept  the  West  Bank,  Gaza  Strip 
and  East  Jerusalem  for  the  second 
consecutive  day. 

The  wave  of  demonstrations  was 
set  off  by  the  killings  last  week  of 
three  Palestinians  in  demonstrations 
at  Bir  Zeit  University  and  the  Balata 
refugee  camp. 

Demonstrators  yesterday  threw 
stones  at  Israeli  vehicles  and  security 
forces,  burned  tires  and  set  up  stone 
barricades  in  a  number  of  locations 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 
They  were  dispersed  by  troops  who 
in  some  cases  snot  in  the  air. 

Incidents  were  reported  at  Jenin, 
Tulkarm,  the  Balata,  Jeiazouu  and 
al-Amari  refugee  camps,  Bir  Zeit, 
RatnaUah  and  el-Bireh. 

A  curfew  was  clamped  on  Balata, 
and  stone-throwers  were  arrested  in 
RamaUah. 

Pamphlets  were  distributed  call¬ 
ing  for  commercial  strikes,  and 


stores  were  shuttered  in  Nablus, 
RamaUah  and  East  Jerusalem,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Old  City.  Stones  were 
thrown  at  shops  that’remained  open 
in  Nablus. 

A  chUd  was  slightly  hurt  by  stones 
thrown  at  an  Israeli  bus  in  the 
RamaUah  area,  and  a  bus  belonging 
to  the  Etzion  Bloc  regional  council 
was  stoned  near  Solomon's  Pools 
south  of  Jerusalem. 

In  Bethlehem,  troops  fired  in  the 
air  to  disperse  stone-throwiog 
youths  at  Manger  Square,  and  later 
cordoned  off  the  area.  Troops  also 
fired  in  the  air  at  the  neighbouring 
Dehaishe  Tefugee  camp  to  disperse 
demonstrators  who  gathered  at  army 
roadblocks.  Stones  were  thrown  at 
an  Israeli  bus  near  the  camp  and 
three  passengers  were  slightly  hurt. 
An  Israeli  vehicle  was  stoned’on  the 
main  road  in  Bethlehem,  and  its 
driver  fired  in  the  air  to  disperse  the 
attackers. 

At  Kalkilya,  security  forces  sealed 
(Coahniied  on  Back  Page) 


By  MICHEL  ZLOTOWSKI 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
and  Agencies 

PARIS.  -  Premier  Jacques  Chir¬ 
ac  is  facing  his  greatest  political 
crisis  since  taking  power  nine 
months  ago. 

Students  and  workers  are  call¬ 
ing  for  nationwide  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  protests,  and  friction  is 
increasing  in  the  centre-right 
coalition  in  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly. 

The  general  chaUenge  to  Chirac's 
conservative  government  grew  out 
of  the  student  protests  that  began 
three  weeks  ago  against  a  university 
reform  bill  and  resulted  in  violent 
clashes  with  police  over  the 
weekend. 

But  police  measures  during  recent 
demonstrations,  which  led  to  the 
death  of  a  22-year-old  student,  have 
prompted  students  to  take  a  harder 
anti-government  position. 

Calm  was  restored  in  the  centre  of 


ameetingof  the  Ministerial  Defence 

Committee,  reportedly  upheld  the  Calm  was  restored  in  the  centre  of 

security  forces'  actions  in  quelling  Paris  yesterday  morning  after  a  night 
the  disturbances,  which  had  resulted  in  which  vandals  fought  police  and 
in  three  killed ,  a  dozen  wounded  and  ran  riot. 


about  100  arrests. 

Rabin  said  that  Israel’s  policy  was 
to  maintain  law  and  order  and  peace 
for  all  the  territories'  inhabitants, 
Jews  and  Arabs.  He  and  Shahak  said 
that  the  security  men  had  acted 
according  to  regulations  and  would 
continue  to  prevent  disturbances  in 
the  future. 

Trade  and  Industry  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  suggested  that  the  disturb- 1 
ances  should  prompt  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  set  up  more  settlements  in 
the  territories.  Settlements  are  an 
assurance  of  security,  he  argued. 

Rabin  responded  that  only  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  borders  served 
security  needs;  Jewish  settlement  in 
the  heart  of  Arab-populated  areas 
necessitated  the  deployment  of  IDF 
troops  to  protect  the  settlers  and, 
hence,  detracted  from  rather  than 

(Continued  ou  Page  7) 


For  hours  four  bands  of  rioters 
wearing  helmets  and  leather  jackets 
harassed  police  forces,  set  scores  of 
cars  on  fire,  prevented  firemen  from 
reaching  the  burning  vehicles,  and 
looted  Latin  Quarter tioutiaues. 


Premier  Jacques  Chirac  leaves 
the  Ely  see  Palace  after  a  meeting 
with  President  Mitterrand  or  the 
student  unrest.  (AFP) 

Chirac  appealed  for  calm  yester¬ 
day  and  said  the  government  “will 
accept  neither  disorder  nor  attempts 
at  destabilization  waged  by  minor¬ 
ities.” 

Speaking  at  a  Gaullist  party  rally, 
the  premier  said:  “Nothing  can  jus¬ 
tify  deliberate  provocation  and 
aggression.”  He  warned  that  the 
government  would  not  tolerate  dis¬ 
orders  by  “a  helmeted  minority, 
foreign  to  the  student  world.” 


looted  Latin  Quarter  boutiques.  At  the  same  time,  Chirac  called  on 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  Frenchmen  to  understand  the  yearn- 
the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  looked  mes  of  French  youth, 
devastated.  Charred  remains  of  cars  .  e  nat*pnal  student  committee, 
lay  overturned  on  the  street,  broken  met  Saturday  night  until 

glass  covered  the  sidewalks,  and  the  daw?  yesterday  issued  a  call  for 
unmistakable  stench  of  tear  gas  and  nationwide  demonstrations 
burnt  rubber  filled  the  air.  Wednesday .  It  invited  unions  and 

Twenty-eight  people  were  ot***r  orgmiizations  to  join  in ^  pro- 
arrested  during  the  nidit  and  60  tc*?n8  against  the  reform  bill  and 
policemen  were  injured.  police  “repression.” 

■  The  violence  came  after  a  demon-  .  The  left-wing  General  Coufedera- 
stration  on  Saturday  by  30,000  stu-  ?on  of  Ldjwr,  France  s  largest  un¬ 
dents.  ,on  responded  by  urging  its  members 

The  National  Student  Coordinat-  t0  join  in  “a  powerful  day  of  strikes 
ing  Committee  yesterday  denounced  OQ  Wednesday  and  to  participate  en 
the  violence  and  disavowed  anv  mn.  masse  in  the  demonstrations. 


glass  covered  the  sidewalks,  and  the 
unmistakable  stench  of  tear  gas  and 
burnt  rubber  filled  the  air. 

Twenty-eight  people  were 
arrested  during  the  night  and  60 
policemen  were  injured. 

■  The  violence  came  after  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  Saturday  by  30,000  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  National  Student  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee  yesterday  denounced 
the  violence  and  disavowed  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  vandals. 


(Continued  mi  Back  Page) 


Cabinet  split  over 
Nakash  avoided 


Rina,  wife  of  William  Nakash,  left,  at  a  demonstration  calling  for  the 
freeing  of  her  husband  outside  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office  in 
Jerusalem  yesterday.  (Rabamim  Israeli) 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  yesterday 
side-stepped  a  potentially  divisive 
cabinet  discussion  of  the  William 
Nakash  case  fcw  citing  the  pending 
High  Court  of  Justice  bearing  on  the 
matter. 

Shamir  rejected  Absorption 
Minister  Ya’acov  Tsui’s  motion  for 
the  cabinet  to  overturn  Justice 
Minister  Avraham  Sharir’s  decision 
not  to  extradite  Nakash,  and  said 
that  a  discussion  of  the  matter  was 
“improper”  under  the  circumst¬ 
ances. 

Sharir  met  yesterday  with  Attor¬ 
ney-General  Yosef  Harish,  State 
Attorney  Yona  Blattman  and  other 
Justice  Ministry  officials  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  reasons  for  his  decision . 

Harish  yesterday  repeated  his 
assertion  that,  in  principle,  he  was 
willing  to  represent  Sharir  before  the 


High  Court.  The  state  attorney’s 
lawyers,  however,  who  technically 
must  first  recommend  a  course  of 
action  to  the  attorney-general,  were 
still  hedging  last  night  on  whether 
they  would  defend  Sbarir’s  decision, 
which  they  have  steadfastly 
opposed. 

justice  Ministry  sources  last  night 
expressed  reservations  about  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Shamir’s  office  which 
asserted  that  Sharir  bad  not  con¬ 
sulted  the  prime  minister  prior  to 
making  his  decision  on  Nakash.  The 
sources  said  that  although  the  state¬ 
ment  was  “technically"  accurate,  the 
subject  of  Nakash ’s  extradition  had 
come  up  during  several  meetings 
between  Sharir  and  Shamir  and 
other  Likud  ministers. 

High  Court  Justices  Miriam  Ben 
Porat,  Aharon  Barak  and  Shlomo 
Levin  will  convene  tomorrow  at  9- 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 
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Police  use  tear-gas  at  HU  rival  student  rallies 


By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 


Polite  used  tear-gas  to  break  up  a 
stormy  and  unauthorized  demon¬ 
stration  at  the  Hebrew 'University 
yesterday,  when  about  500  left-  and 
right-whig  protesters  threatened  to 
turn  Hie  event  into  a  pitched  battle. 

Three  studeo^yrere  takeu  to  hos¬ 
pital  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
gas,  but  student:  leaders  as  wen  as 
university,  officials  and  police  said 
last  mgbt  that  the-' alternative  to 
tear-gas  would  have’  been  blood¬ 
shed: 

Tbe  rally  was  one  of  several  at 


universities  aU  over  the  oountrvto 
protest  against  the  killing  by  IDF 
troops  of  two  students  at  Bir  Zeit 
University  in  the  West  Bank.  The 
two  were  shot  dead  during  a  con¬ 
frontation  on  Thursday  when  stu¬ 
dents  hurled  stones  at  soldiers. 

Members  of  the  Hebrew  Universi¬ 
ty’s  left-wing  Campus  students’ 
organization  and  of  the  Committee 
of  Arab  Students  staged  the  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  Sherman  Buflding  on 
Mount  Scopus. 

As  the  protesters  chanted:  “Two 
people,  two  states.”  They  were  soon 
opposed  by  members  of  the  right- 


• . .  •  Ywhlvath  Beth  AbrahanvSlonim,  Jerusalem 

.  extends  deepest  condolences  to  their  revered  friends 

.  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  Holzer 

of  Rushing,  New  Yorfc 

Honorary  Vice-President  of  American  Rabbinical  Council 
•  Chairman,  Rabbinical  Kashrut  Commission 

* '  on  the  death  of  his  mother 

SARAR1VKA 

•■n^^.npanrrwrnn 

•  pi*  naw  "^na  ttarw  nru’  mpttn 

Rabbi  Holzer  Is  sitting  shlva  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  Jerusalem 
(Room  701)  until  Thursday  rooming,  December  11 . 


wing  Gilad  group,  who  shouted: 
“PLO  out.” 

The  two  groups  exchanged  insults 
and  began  pushing  and  shoving  in  an 
area  known  as  the  Forum. 

University  security  men  struggled 
to  keep  die  two  sides  apart,  but 
finally  police  were  called  in  by 
shaken  university  officials. 

Dozens  of  police  and  Border 
Police  in  full  riot  gear  gathered  out¬ 
side  the  building  whfle  the  noise 
inside  grew  louder,  drowning  out 
speeches,  including  that  of  84-year- 
old  Prof.  Yeshayahu  Leibowitz,  a 
fiery  opponent  of  Israel’s  policies  in 
the  territories. 

University  security  men  told  Jeru¬ 
salem  police  deputy'  commander 
Yosef  Yehudai  that  the  situation  was 
becoming  dangerous.  At  any  mo¬ 
ment,  they  warned  him,  things 
would  get  out  of  control. 

Yebudai  went  into  the  hall  and 
decided  to  authorize  the  use  of  tear- 
gas.  His  head  of  operations,  Eitan 
Katz,  told  the  students  through  a 
loudspeaker  that_he  would  fire  tear- 
gas  if  they  (fid  not  disperse. 

Most  of  the  right-wing  students 
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moved  away  but  their  opponents 
held  their  ground  and  continued 
chanting  slogans.  Katz  fired  a  single 
gas  grenade  with  immediate  effect. 

As  the  cloud  of  gas  spread  through 
the  area,  students,  with  handker¬ 
chiefs  over  their  mouths,  ran 
coughing  and  sneezing  out  of  the 
building.  Several  who"  had  trouble 
breathing  had  to  be  helped. 

Three  people,  one  semi¬ 
conscious,  were  taken  to  hospital. 
But  by  last  night  they  had  all  been 
released,  student  sources  said. 

Inbal  Tamari,  a  Campus  member, 

(Coatmoed  page  3.  col.  7) 


At  the  speed  of  light 

Thfl  Tpn|  hnnUrng  “at  the 

speed  of  light",  is  perfectly  ilhistiared  by  IDB  Uosho? 
tCTTpmpfe,  TTMflfllUy)  m  qjl  Tgraol  Bqmlr 

branches  and  satellites. 

ffimptg  s&Ib  a  magnetic  card  across  the  M&abxmr 
temunal,  press  the  number  of  the  service  required, 
and  the  balances  on  toux  accounts,  as  watt  as 
up-to-date  information  on  your  latest  banking 
operations,  appear  on  an  instam  printout:  -  account 
statements;  debit  and  credir  entries  in  your  checking, 
deposit,  securities  and  funny*  currency  accounts; 
transactions  conducted  in  tout  savings  plans  and 
provident  funds;  purchases  executed  using  Asbrait- 
Visa  cards,  and  much  more! 

With  the  aid  of  an  IDB  Mashov  typwirmi.  you  may  also 
effect  the  purchase  or  sale  of  TAFA5  (Negotiable 
Certificates  of  Deposit)  or  invest  in  PAKAM  (Short¬ 
term  Deposits)  and  ILANOT  mutual  funds. 

And,  introducing  3  Masbov  innovations: 

*  Mivcak  Electron!  -  a  one-page  ‘electronic  flash’ 
printout  of  the  transactions  occurring  in  all  your 
accounts  during  the  previous  eight  days. 

*  Visa  Purchases  Printout—  details  of  debits  to  your 
account,  during  the  past  eight  days,  arising  tram, 
purchases  made  with  your  VISA  card 

*  Sheqel  Intaieot  Raus>  -  up-to-date  infonnacim  on 
interest  rates  currently  availahle  on  sheqel  investments. 

IDB  MASHOV  -  at  your  service  in  all  Israel  Discount 
Bank  hranches  during  regular  working  hours,  and  at 
all  IDB  "Lavian"  satellites  from  S  £ua.-8  pm 

If  you  value  *imw_  convenience  end  efficiency,  youH 
value  IDB  MASHOV. 
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Fruit  of  the  loom 

The  Jerusalem  Post 
Kanukka  Toy  Fund 
HANDICRAFTS  FAIR— 

Over  50  artisans  selling 
thousands  of  utterly 
unique  crafts  at 
bargain  prices  in  a 
carnival  atmosphere. 
Come  one,  come  all — 

Monday,  December  22, 
5-10  p.m.  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  Hotel, 
Wolfson  St,  Jerusalem. 
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Jordan  doubles 
West  Bank  aid 
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AMMAN  (AP).  -  The  government 
has  proposed  its  first  billion-dinar 
($2.9b.)  budget  to  parliament, 
counting  on  crucial  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  and  loans  to  maintain  its  eco¬ 
nomy  amid  regional  recession. 

Iordan’s  1987  budget  represents  a 
10  per  cent  increase  over  this  year’s 
planned  923m.  dinar  ($2.7b.)  plan. 

Included  in  the  budget  was  a  new 
allocation  of  nearly  $30m.  to  the 
I  West  Bank  -  Jordan’s  contribution 
to  a  proposed  five-year  development 


Most  of  the  increase  in  spending 
falls  in  capital  and  development  ex¬ 
penditures,  scheduled  to  jump  by 
more  titan  20  per  cent  to  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $13b.  from  Sib.  that  would 
make  this  category  a  likely  cutting 
ground  if  revenue  fell  short,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  outside  economists. 

Jordan,  which  has  Httle  oil  and  few 
natural  resources,  depends  heavily 
on  grants  and  loans  from  foreign 
countries. 

In  1987,  it  expects  to  receive 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

The  Baha’i  sect's  plans  to  add  three  new 
elaborate  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $100  million  to 
their  temple  complex  in  Haifa  yesterday  ran  into 
a  major  Israeli  bureaucratic  snag:  Finance  Minis¬ 
ter  Moshe  Nissim  objects  to  a  waiver  of  all  taxes 
on  the  construction. 

The  cabinet,  after  a  lengthy  debate,  yesterday 
in  effect  overturned  the  decision  of  a  few  months 
ago  by  a  committee  headed  by  Energy  Minister 
Moshe  Shahal,  agreeing  to  the  Baha'is*  request 
for  a  blanket  waiver. 

The  cabinet,  at  Housing  Minister  David  Levy’s 
suggestion,  appointed  a  new  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Shahal,  Justice  Ministry  director-general 


jStbai  ^  ^t^^^D?r«SCtape  of  paying  taxes  nd 

The  originaJStahal  committee  waiver  of  taxes  woridwide,  w^  import  Mt.  Bar-On  in 

was  contingent  on  the  Finance  Ministry’s  approv-  Treasu^rep  asserted  that  the  Shahal 
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Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres  proposed  that  dispensation .  he  asked. 


nlan  to  be  financed  largely  through  *i5KS  LTI 

foreign  aid.  The  new  outlays.  ^83m- .dm5^  ($530m.)  from  Arab 
announced  last  month,  would  be  in  00untnes’  That  was  believed  by  most 
addition  to  th».  tUi,  sources  to  be  an  increase  over  this 


‘For  die  latest 

weather  conditions, 
contact  Swissair. 


announced  last  month,  would  be  in. 
addition  to  the  $34m .  Jordan  already 
spends  annually  to  support  West 
Bank  municipalities  ana  civil  ser¬ 
vants. 

Defence  expenditures  would  be 
about  $900m.  under  The  new  budget. 

A  deficit  of  114.8m.  is  projected 
from  an  estimated  income  of  $2.8b. 
compared  to  only  $2.3b.  in  19S6. 


year’s  still  incomplete  figure.  Most 
of  the  rest  of  the- planned  Sl.lb.  in  1  p 

foreign  aid  was  expected  to  be  in  Tl"lT"\7 

loans  and  credits.  V*JL  C4»  *  V  JL y 

The  budget  was  assigned  to  the  *  •  •  a 

Finance  Committee  of  the  60-  "IT1  TY11TY|QTT’\T 
member  lower  house  of  Parliament  -*■*■■*■  -*-*-a*J  ilvm,  V 
and  will  be  discussed  later.  '  * 
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Police  stymied  after  release 
of  ‘Subaru  murders’  suspect 
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H  ARRIVALS 

Board  members,  major  supporters,  and 
senior  administrative  staff  of  tin  Jewish 
Theotopcal  Seminary  ol  America,  for  tin: 
Israel  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  seminary  and  a  smdy-iour  or  the  Masorci 
(Conservative)  Movement  in  Israel:  Mrs.  Sadie 
Astor.  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Armond  Cohen,  Mrs. 
Joyce  AronS  Cohen,  Mi.  and  Mis.  Alvin 
Gershcn.  Prof.  Moshe  Greenberg,  William  and 
Elaine  Kr emeus.  Prof.  Lee  Levine,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  and  Judith  Peck.  Robert  RiOond. 
Mr.  H.  Axel  Sdiupf.  Mr.  and  Mix.  Lou  Winer, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Auerbach.  Mr.  and  Mis.  Edward 
and  Betsy  Cohen,  Mr.  Martin  Cohen.  Rabbi 
Michael  Grcenbanm.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  and 
Evelyn  Henldnd,  Ms.  Rachel  Lindenthal,  Mrs. 
Selma  Rapaport,  Dr.  John  Ruskay.  Mr.  Jack 
Toapt,  Mr.  Marshall  Wolkc. 

Dr.  John  Cohen,  from  England,  Mr.  Michael 
Sonncnfddt.  from  the  U-S..  guests  of  Ben- 
Gunoo  University  of  the  Negev  to  participate 
m  the  Ben-Gurion  Centennial  Celebrations. 


By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
BEERSHEBA.  -  Detectives  inves¬ 
tigating  the  Negev  “Subaru  mur¬ 
ders”  appeared  to  be  back  at  square 
one  yesterday,  a  day  after  residents 
of  the  Beduin  township  ot  Rabat 
celebrated  the  release  of  Moham¬ 
med  Granawe,  arrested  nearly  three 
weeks  ago  as  a  suspect  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  rape-slaying  of  a  Brit¬ 
ish  kibbutz  volunteer. 

Lachish  police  commander  Yosst 
Zecharia  told  reporters  that  that 
investigators  no  longer  had  reason  to 
believe  Granawe  was  involved  in  the 
strangulation  death  of  Lucy  Amos 
near  Kibbutz  Dorot  last  May. 

At  the  urging  of  Granawe's  attor¬ 
ney,  Suzy  Shalev,  detectives  had 
worked  until  late  Friday  afternoon 
to  complete  the  tests  that  confirmed 
Granawe’s  innocence  and  then  re¬ 
leased  him.  The  police  did  not  di¬ 
vulge  the  nature  of  the  tests. 

By  Saturday  morning  hundreds  of 
Granawe's  relatives,  members  of  a 
prominent  Negev  dan,  had  begun  to 
gather  at  Rahat  for  a  traditional 


hafla  celebration  in  honour  of  Gra¬ 
nawe  and  his  attorney.  No  fewer 
than  10  sheep  andta  calf  were 
slaughtered  for  the  occasion. 

Exhausted  but  relieved  to  be 
home  after  18  days  in  custody,  Gra¬ 
nawe  said:  “The  most  important 
thing  is  that  justice  was  done  and 
that  it  was  made  dear  that  1  had 
absolutely  no  connection  with  this 
crime.  To  this  day  I  don't  understand 
why  I  was  arrested  or  what  they  ; 
wanted  from  me.” 

According  to  family  members,  the 
initial  news  of  Granawe’s  arrest  had 
stirred  shock  and  disbelief.  “He  had 
always  been  a  calm  person,”  said 
one  relative.  “He  was  never  in  trou¬ 
ble  before." 

Police  officials  have  declined  to 
comment  on  the  further  conduct  of 
the  investigation,  though  The  Post 
has  learned  that  other  Rahat  resi¬ 
dents  have  xecently  been  questioned 
in  connection  with  the  murder  of 
Amos.  Witnesses  have  described  the 
car  used  in  two  of  three  Negev 
attacks  on  women  as  a  beige  Subaru. 


‘U.S.  TOLD  ISRAEL’ 


Herzog,  Shanjgar  l 
at  Baram  funeral  , 

President  Herzog,  Supreme  Court  *' 
President  Meir  Shamgar,  ministers  * 
and  Knesset  members  attended  the  ^ 
funeral  in  Jerusalem  yesterday  of  c 
Moshe  Baram,  former  labour  minis¬ 
ter  and  long-time  Mapai  and  Labour  ) 
Party  politician.  1 

Baram’s  coffin  lay  in  state  at  the  1 
Jerusalem  Labour  Council  head- 

Siuarters  before  the  procession  left 
or  the  Har  Hamenuhot  cemetery. 

Vice  Premier  Shimon  Peres  eulcv 
gized  Baram  as  “a  central  figure  in 
the  generation  that  gave  form  to  our 
lives  quietly  and  with  understand¬ 
ing." 

A  graveside  eulogy  was  delivered 
by  former  president  Ephraim  Katzir. 
Kuddtsb  was  recited  by  Baram’s  son. 
Labour  Party  secretary-general  and 
MKUzi  Baram. 

‘Britain  balks 
on  helping  in 
chemical  defence’ 

LONDON  (AP).  -  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  refusing  to  help  Israel 
develop  defences  against  chemical 
weapons  because  it  /ears  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  good  relations,  arms  sales  and 
other  business  with  the  Arab  world. 
The  Sunday  Telegraph  reported 

yesterday. 

The  paper,  in  a  report  attributed 
to  unidentified  sources  in  the  British 
Defence  Ministry,  said  that  Israel 
wants  a  chemical  protection  suit  and 
respirator  similar  to  those  in  service 
in  Britain  and  West  Germany,  be¬ 
cause  Syria  has  deployed  chemically- ! 
armed  artillery  shells  and  long-range 
missies. 

Although  no  formal  request  for 
assistance  was  received  from  Israel, 
unofficial  approaches  have  been  met 
with  "a  coolness  which  has  ensured 
that  no  official  request  follows,"  the 
report  said. 

A  British  embargo  on  arms  sales 
to  Israel,  imposed  after  the  invasion 
of  Lebanon  in  19S2  is  still  in  force. 


Joint  winners  of  I 
chess  tourney 

Grandmaster  Dimitri  Gurevich  of 
the  U-S-  and  grandmaster  Simon 
Agdestem  of  Norway  yesterday  won 
the  Jerusalem  International  Chess 
Tournament,  both  recording  eight 
points  in  the  11  rounds. 
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(Continued  from  Page  One) 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
is  due  this  morning  to  testify  on  the 
affair  in  open  session  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


The  Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
adds: 

Shultz  yesterday  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Iranian  arms  fiasco 
would  ultimately  strengthen  the 


By  M1CHAL  YUDELMAN 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Industry  and  Trade  Ministry  em¬ 
ploy  eers  reacted  angrily  yesterday  to 
news  of  Minister  Ariel  Sharon’s 
latest  political  appointments  to 
senior  posts  in  the  ministry.  Senior 
ministry  officials  threatened  to  res¬ 
ign  and  the  ministry’s  works  commit¬ 
tee  has  announced  that  it  will  fight 
the  appointments- 

Last'  week  it  was  unofficially 
learned  that  Sharon  had  appointed 
his  assistant  Yisrael  Katz  to  the 
second  most  senior  post  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  that  of  deputy  director-general. 

Katz  lacks  the  professional  skills 
required  for  the  post,  which  should 
be  filled  by  a  public  tender,  the 
works  c  mmittee  stated  in  a  letter 
yesterday  to  acting  director-general 
Yoram  Belisovski. 

Hie  works  committee  also  noted 
that  there  are  tenured  workers 
already  in  the  ministry  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  and  back¬ 
ground  for  the  job. 

Sharon's  appointment  of  another 
assistant.  Oded  Shamir,  as  director 
of  the  ministry’s  investment  centre, 
was  approved  last  week  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  overseeing  civil  servants’ 
appointments. 


Vanunu  receives 
first  family  visit 

|  By  Menacbem  Shalev 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Members  of  Mordechai  Vanunu’s 


Senior  ritfoeny  make  the  most  of  the  warm  weather  on  Tel  Aviv’s  Ben-Gurion  Boulevard 
yesterday.  (Ya’acovShaltid) 

Ministry  cuts  water  to  Beduin  tribe 


By  ANDY  COURT 
Sixty-three  Beduin  families  living 
on  the  outskirts  of  Beersheba  have 
had  their  water  supply  cut  off  for  the 
past  week  by  order  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Ministry,  which  charges  that  the 
dan  is  using  drinking  water  to  irri¬ 
gate  crops. 

Assistant  water  commissioner 
Gidon  Znr  said  yesterday  that  the 
Abu-Kaf  dan  has  permission  to  use 
water  supplied  by  a  50mm-  diameter 
waterline  only  for  drinking  purposes 
and  not  for  growing  crops.  But  the 
amount  of  water  the  families  have 


cates  that  they  have  been  using  water 
also  for  agriculture,  Zur  said. 

The  Association  for  the  Support 
and  Defence  of  Beduin  Rights  in 
Israel,  however,  disagrees.  It  points 
out  that  the  single  water  tine  supplies 
drinking  water  for  700  people,  1 ,000 
sheep  and  goats,  200  head  of  cattle, 
and  15  horses. 

“The  whole  dan  together  doesn't 
use  up  as  much  water  as  one  Jewish 
farming  family,”  said  Nuri  cl-Okbi, 
the  association's  chairman. 

Since  Mekorot,  the  national  water 
company,  cutoff  the  water  last  Mon- 


Newi information  is  expected..to  TJ.s-.Ina  message  foPrinwMiiusteT 

emtirg£durmgihe&$sion>. . * Shamir,  wtrichwas  described  to  Jeru- 

Newsvvcefc,  in  its  current  issue,  salem  as  "extremely  friendly.” 
reports  that  the  CIA  paid  Israel  for  Shultz  said  he  was  looking  forward 


emtfrgtdurmgihe'session*.-’ 

Newsweek,  in  its  current  issue, 

reports  that  the  CIA  paid  Israel  for  Shultz  said  he  was  looking  forward  I 
its  arms  sales  to  the  Contras  directly  very  much  to  a  visit  by  Shamir  to  I 
from  the  secret  Swiss  bank  account  Washington  and  hoped  that  the  date 
where  profits  from  the  U.S.  arms  could  be  fixed  very  soon, 
deals  with  Iran  were  deposited.  Shultz's  letter  was  a  response  to 

The  magazine  said  that  Israel,  at  Shamir’s  missive  of  a  fortnight  ago, 
the  request  of  the  U.S.,  has  for  years  jg  which  Israel  strongly  supported 
been  secretly  providing  weapons  to  the  embattled  secretary  of  state.  It  is 
the  Contras  via  Portugal.  believed  in  Jerusalem  that  Shultz 

In  Berne,  a  Swiss  Foreign  Ministry  was  “very  moved”  by  that  letter, 
spokesman  said  yesterday  that  a  The  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman. 
Swiss  bank  has  blocked  an  account  Ehud  Gol,  yesterday  announced 
believed  to  be  involved  in  diverting  that  all  reports  that  David  Kimche. 
funds  to  the  Contras.  the  former  director-general  of  the 

Spokesman  Clemens  Birrer  said  ministry,  was  the  initiator  of  the 
the  U.S.  State  Department  asked  transfer  by  Israel  of  U.S.  arms  to 
the  Swiss  government  on  Friday  for  Iran,  are  untrue  and  without  founda- 
help  in  investigating  Iran  arms  sales,  tion . 


family  visited  him  in  prison  for  the  beea  using  lately,,  averaging,  ahojitj  rd$y- afternoon*,  the  -Beduin  have 
first  tune  yesterday.  “  *  1,25(1  cubic  metres  a*  month,'  iridi-  been  hauling.  water  in  jerrycans  and 

His  brothers  Albert  and  Danny;  .  T  j:  - 

minmes  with  him  in  a  meeting  t  Aids  vaccine  rebort  nremature 


containers  from  the  pipeline  sup¬ 
plying  another  group  of  Beduxu 
families  nearby  ,  el-Okbi  said. 

The  Agriculture  Ministry  wants 
the  dan  to  sign  an  undertaking 
guaranteeing  that  it  will  not  use  the 
Mekorot-supplied  water  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  The  dan,  howev¬ 
er,  wants  a  lawyer’s  advice  before 
signing  any  such  agreement. 

The  Abu-Kaf  dan  lives  about  10 
m3es  from  Beersheba,  near  the  road 
to  Hebron.  Until  about  three  years 
ago,  it  relied  on  well-water.  Now, 
however,  the  wells  are  unusable  and 
the  families  are.' dependent  on 
•  Mekorot  for  its  water,  el-Ofcto  said. 


scribed  by  lawyer  Anmou  Zichroni  I 
as  “warm  on  both  rides.”  Family  j 
matters  were  the  main  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Foreign  press  reports  have  stated 
that  Vanunu,  accused  of  revealing 
Israel's  nuclear  secrets  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Sunday  Times ,  is  being  held  in  a 
security  prison  in  Ashkelon. 

A  Prisons  Service  representative 
was  present  at  the  meeting.  The 
service  has  approved  twice-monthly 
family  visits  to  Vanunu. 

Vanunu  asked  how  his  parents 
were. 

Zichroni  declined  to  say  why 
Vanunu’s  parents  had  not  visited 
him  yesterday. 


gaj  Aids  vaccine  report  premature  Theatre  peopkdemand 

*  Family  By  JUDY  SIEGEL  pounds  for  15  years,  well  before  Hid  to  CenSQTSilip 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 
The  Weizmann  Institute  is  furious 
over  the  release  by  a  source  at  Re- 
hovofs  Kaplan  Hospital  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  possible  treatment  for 
Aids  that  has  not  even  been  tested. 

The  story,  reported  yesterday  on 
Israel  Radio,  was  “entirely  prema¬ 
ture,”  according  to  the  institute's 
spokesman.  Tests  on  AL720  and 
THF  -  two  compounds  meant  to 
strengthen  die  body’s  immunologic¬ 
al  resistance  -  have  yet  to  be  made. 
Institute  scientists  Nathan  Train  in, 
Meir  Shimtzky  and  David  Samuel 
have  been  working  on  the  com¬ 


pounds  tor  J3  years,  well  Detore 
Aids  became  a  global  problem. 

Drs.  ZviBentwich  and  ZviHanzel 
are  about  to  conduct  tests  at  Kaplan 
Hospital,  but  the  project  is  very  far 
from  general  application. 

The.  radio  report  caused  a  small 
sensation  and  led  many  journalists  to 
call  the  Weizmann  to  ask  about  its 
“discovery.”  The  reporter  were  told 
that  numerous  attempts  have  been  ^ 
made  around  the  world  to  increase  1 
the  body’s  immunological  resistance 
and  thus  fight  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  Aids  virus,  and  that  the 
Weizmann  compounds  have  not 
even  reached  the  testing  stage. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  About  300  perform¬ 
ing  artists,  writers,  directors  and 
theatre  managers  met  last  night  at 
theTsavta  Theatre  here  to  demand 
the  abolition  of  censorship  of  films 
and  plays. 

The  meeting  was  called  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  ban  by  the  Film  and 
Theatre  Censorship  Board  last  week 
of  Shmnel  Hasfari's  play  The  Last 
Secular  Jew,  which  was  to  have 
opened  at  the  Cameri  Theatre.  The 
board  is  to  hear  the  Cameri’s  appeal 
of  the  ban  today. 


[Continued  from  Page  One  I 
a.m.  to  decide  whether  to  release 
Nakash  from  Tel  Mond  prison  or  to 
keep  him  in  custody  until  the  end  of 
the  High  Court  deliberations. 

On  Friday,  Barak  gave  Sharir 
seven  days  to  explain  why  he  should 
not  reverse  his  decision  not  to  extra¬ 
dite  Nakash.  who  was  convicted  in 
France  for  the  1983  murder  of  an 
Arab. 

The  State  Attorney's  Office  has 
already  decided  to  represent  Sharir 
at  tomorrow’s  hearing,  which  deals 
only  with  Nakash 's  imprisonment 
and  not  with  the  merits  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  against  extradition . 

Map  am  MKs  Chaika  Grossman 
'  and  ctazar  Granot  and  Shinui  MKs 
Mordechai  Virshubski  and  Zeidan 


NAKASH 

One  I  Atsbe  decided  yesterday  to  join 


Egged  in  the  middle  of  press  war 


rtisne  aectoea  yesteraay  to  join 
Citizen  Rights  Movement  MKs  Shu- 
lamit  Aloni  and  Dedi  Zucker  as 
oo-petitioners  in  the  High  Court 
hearings.  1 

Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nisrim,  a 
liberal  Party  colleague  of  Sharir,  is 
reportedly  opposed  to  Sharir’s  deci- 1 
sion.  In  Apnl  1985,  Nisrim,  then  i 
justice  minister,  ordered  the 
attorney-general  to  begin  extradi¬ 
tion  proceedings  against  Nakash. 

Former  finance  minister  Yoram 
Aridor  also  condemned  Sharir’s  de¬ 
cision,  saying  that  it  was  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  Nakash  should  “remain  a 
free  man  in  Israel.”  Aridor  said  that 
he  would  have  ordered  Nakasta's 
extradition. 

But  Likud  MKs  apparently  sup¬ 
port  Sharir’s  position. 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Egged  will  distribute 
free  copies  of  Haaashoi  and  Ma'ariv 
today  on  its  inter-city  buslines. 
Yedxat  Aharonot  claims  that  Egged 
is  retaliating  against  the  paper  for 


Cohen  said  that  following  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  series,  Egged  stopped  all 
advertising  in  Yeaiotand  decided  to 
distribute  its  main  competitors  free 
to  passengers.* 

Yediot  Aharonot  yesterday  asked 


publishing  a  series  of  exposes  of  the  Press  Council  to  take  action 
corruption  among  Egged  officials,  against  Egged’s  threat  to  the  free- 
MK  Ran  Cohen  of  the  Citizens  dam  of  die  press. 

Rights  Movement  yesterday  blasted  Efigcd  spokesman  Yehuda  Tal- 
Egged  for  using  public  funds,  with  m®r  yest®rday  said  that  the  bus  cop- 
wtuch  It  is  subsidized,  to  try  to  cover  perative  had  no  quarrel  with  any 
up  what  may  be  criminal  acts.  newspaper. 


Peretz:  A  lesson  to  France 


Commenting  yesterday  on  the 
Nakash  affair.  Interior  Minister  Yit¬ 
zhak  Peretz  said  that  “France  should 
he  taught  a  lessee”  about  keeping 
agreements,  in  fight  of  the  1977 
French  refusal  to  extradite  Palesti¬ 
nian  terrorist  Mohammed  Ondefa, 
also  known  as  M  Aba  Dannd." 

Abu  Daoud,  a  commander  of 
Fateh's  Black  September  organiza¬ 
tion  who  masterminded  the  1972 
Munich  Olympics  massacre  of  11 
Israeli  athletes,  was  arrested  at  a 
Para  hotel  ou  January  9, 1977. 

Two  days  later,  a  hastily  convened 
French  court  released  him,  despite 
IsracU  and  Weri  German  requests 
tiutthebehddpendiBgtbeconiple- 
tion  of  diplomatic  proceedings  for  bis 
extradition.  Aba  Daoud  was  quickly 
put  aboard  a  plane  to  Algeria. 

The  French  court  ruled  that  Israel 
had  no  standing  ia  the  matter  be¬ 
cause  the  Olympics  massacre  was 
canted  out  on  German  soB  by  oou- 
Israelis.  The  West  German  extradi¬ 
tion  request  was  also  deemed  un¬ 
acceptable  because  Bonn  bad  not 
forwarded  a  formal  pie*  “im¬ 
mediately”  as  prescribed  by  the 
FrnMdh^krmanextetKfitkmtra^y. 

The  French  court  deciaon  was 
widely  sees  as  having  been  dictated 
by  then  president  Vafcry  Gtacard 
d'Estamg.  who  bad  feared  pwribk 
damage  to  France's  exceBest  rela¬ 
tions  with  hard -tine  Arab  states.  The 


release  raised  howls  of  protest 
throughout  the  Western  world  and 
Franco- Israeli  relations  deterio¬ 
rated. 

Then  foreign  minister  Ytgal  ABon 
termed  France’s  behaviour  “terri¬ 
ble”  and  an  “ugly  surrender.”  He 
charged  France  with  violating  its , 
extradition  treaty  with  Israel  and  the 
European  anti-terror  pad.  “What 
value  is  there,  then,  to  agreements 
entered  into  with  the  French  author¬ 
ities?”  he  asked. 


With  great  pain  and  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 

SHULAM1T  NAL 

(Sulah) 

The  funeral  will  take  place  Tuesday, 

December 9, 1986  Cmwn,f703aT),inffie 
afternoon  at  Har  Hamenuhot  in  Jerusalem. 

For  the  exact  time  and  place  of  the  departure  of  the 
funeral  cortege,  please  call  02-633143. 

Her  relatives  and  friends 


On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  passing  ot 
my  dear  and  beloved  husband 

ISRAEL  (Issy)  SRAGO  ^ 

there  will  be  a  memorial  meeting  and  consecration  of  the  tombstone, 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  December  9, 1 986  at  2:30  p.m. 
at  the  Kiryat  Shaul  cemetery. 

We  will  meet  at  the  gate. 


Diana  (Dina)  Srago  and  family 


The  Knesset 

The  Knesset  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Knesset 
mourn  the  death  of 

MOSHE  BARAM  In 

Knesset  Member  during  the  Ffourth  to  Eighth  Knesset  terms 
and  former  Government  Minister, 

and  share  the  grief  of  the  family. 


With  deep  sorrow  we  mourn 

ROSE  BLOOM  MANY  v 

EUahu  Many 
Malkiel  Many 
Ida  Davldowitz 


To  Avraham  Goldenberg 

We  share  your  deep  sorrow  on  the  death  of  your 

Father 

Hamehapech 
9°°Perative  Society  Ltd., 
Jerusalem 

In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of  our  dear 

MICHA  SITTNER 

who  fell  in  the  line  of  duty. 

-  His  mother.  Rosa  Sfttner 
Hfs  wife  and  children:  On*  Ruti  and  Assa  Sittner 
Families:  Pick,  Orgler  and  Canaanl 

The  funeral  took  place  on  December  3.  lam  ■ 


I 
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Basra,  Iraq’s  second  city, 
‘under  constant  attack’ 


Opposition  formed  party  despite  Kuomintang  ban 


Dissidents  gain  in  Taiwan  poll 


NICOSIA  (AP).  -  Iran  said  yester¬ 
day  its  gunners  fired  three  missiles 


<  ’Ml 

■  ™  Jewish  r..,  -s 

imUic  Great 

*W»ldtheB;ihv1djn^. 
asked.  u‘ni''v> 


while  its  warplanes  bombed  five 
other  targets  to  avenge  the  killing  of 
114  civilians  in  “savage”  Iraqi  air 
raids. 

■  Iraqi  officials  confirmed  Basra  has 
been  under  “continual  bombard¬ 
ment,”  but  made  no  specific  men¬ 
tion  of  any  missile  strikes.  The  city, 
only  23  km.  west  of  the  battiefront, 
tats  been  repeatedly  pounded  by 
file's  long-range  artillery  in  recent 
months. 
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'{tern’s  official  Islamic  Republic 
I&ws  Agency  (Irna),  monitored  in 
is  oosia,  said  the  three  short-range 
q  ssiles  damaged  “military  and  eco- 
jj  fffljc  targets1'  in  Basra. 

:  The  Iranians  have  hit  Baghdad, 
t  e  Iraqi  capital,  with  six  medium- 
range  missiles  -  believed  to  be 
Soviet-made  SS-1  Scud  weapons  - 


this  year  in  retaliation  for  Iraq’s 
intensifying  air  campaign  aimed  at 
obliterating  Iran's  industrial  centres 
and  its  vital  oil  exports. 

Baghdad  Radio  quoted  an  Iraqi 
military  spokesman  as  saying  Iraqi 
fighter-bombers  hit  a  “large  naval 
target”  -  a  term  that  usually  means  a 
tanker  -  off  the  Iranian  coast  several 
hours  after  the  reported  missile 
attack.  There  was  no  Immediate  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  action  from  Gulf- 
based  shipping  and  salvage  sources. 

Iraa  said  the  first  Iranian  air  strike 
yesterday  morning  hit  the  AJ-Kut 
base  in  south-east  Iraq.  It  claimed 
Iraqi  jets  use  the  base  to  attack 
Iranian  population  centres. 

The  Iranian  warplanes  also  hit  a 
power  station  and  other  "military 
and  economic  targets’*  in  Dukan  and 
Diyana  in  north-east  Kurdistan,  as 
well  as  installations  in  the  eastern 
towns  of  1  alula  and  Amadiyah,  the 
agency  said. 


There  was  no  comment  from  Bagh¬ 
dad  about  the  air  raids. 


Iraq’s  powerful  air  force  bombed  a 
chain  of  targets  deep  inside  Iran  on 
Saturday,  including  a  large  powei 
plant  near  the  Soviet  border  and 
Ahvaz  in  the  southern  oil  province  of 
Khuzestan. 


TAIPEI  ( AP).  -  Political  dissidents,  campaigning 
under  a  party  banner  for  the  first  time,  scored 
impressive  gains  in  a  general  election  but  the 
Kuomintang  Nationalist  Party  maintained  its  grip 
on  both  legislative  assemblies,  official  results 
showed  yesterday. 


making  assembly,  DPP  candidates  captured  12 
seats,  five  more  than  held  previously  by  dissi¬ 
dents. 


Irna  said  114  people  were  killed 
and  scores  wounded  in  Ahva2, 
where  more  than  50  residential  dis¬ 
tricts  were  hit.  But  it  gave  no  details 
on  the  extent  of  damage  at  the  Neka 
power  station,  200  km.  north  of 
Teheran. 


"We  have  proved  That  our  party  has  been 
recognized,  affirmed  and  accepted  by  the  pub¬ 
lic Yu  Hsi-kun ,  the  chief  campaign  strategist  for 
the  dissident  Democratic  Progressive  Party 
(DPP) .  told  a  news  conference. 


The  1.960-megawan  station  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Middle  East. 


Irna  said  Teheran  protested  the 
Iraqi  raids  on  civilian  targets  in  a 
letter  Saturday  to  UN  Secretary- 
General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  and 
asked  him  to  dispatch  an  envoy  to 
“check  the  devastation  in  Ahvaz.” 


Native  Taiwanese  opponents  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  (KMT)  have  had  to  campaign  individually 
without  party  organization  because  of  martial  Law 
restrictions  that  prevent  the  formation  of  new 
political  parties.  The  dissidents  defied  the  ban, 
however,  and  formed  the  DPPin September.  The 
Kuomintang  described  the  DPP  as  illegal  but 
took  no  action,  reportedly  at  the  request  of 
President  Cbiang  Ching-kuo.  He  has  approved 
political  reforms,  expected  to  be  adopted  next 
year,  that  would  include  an  end  to  die  martial  law 
that  has  existed  since  1949. 

In  Saturday's  election  for  73  of  the  324  seats  in 
the  Legislative  Yuan,  Taiwan’s  highest  law- 


DPP  candidates  also  won  1 1  of  the  S4  contested 
seats  in  the  905-seai  National  Assembly,  com¬ 
pared  to  three  held  by  dissidents  in  ihe  past.  The 
Assembly  is  Taiwan’s  electoral  college  and  its 
primary  function  is  to  elect  die  president  and 
vice-president  and  vote  on  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  remaining  seats  in  the  two  houses  went  to 
independents. 

■pie  KMT.  which  has  dominated  politics  in 
Taiwan  since  the  Nationalists  retreated  from  the 
China  mainland  in  1949,  won  59  Legislative  Yuan 
seats,  a  loss  of  three,  but  gained  seven  seats  in  the 
National  Assembly,  from  61  to  6$. 

The  Nationalists  maintain  they  are  China's 
legitimate  government,  and  both  assemblies  in¬ 
clude  members  claiming  to  represent  all  pro¬ 
vinces  of  mainland  China.  The  seats  that  were 
contested  Saturday  were  only  for  representatives 
from  Taiwan,  which  both  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Communists  on  the  mainland  say  is  a  Chinese 
province. 


Election  officials  said  65.4  per  cent  of  Taiwan’s 
11.8  million  eligible  voters  took  part  in  the 
election,  compared  to  63.6  per  cent  in  the  last 
Legislative  Yuan  election  three  years  ago. 
National  Assembly  elections  are  held  every  six 
years. 


The  Central  Election  Committee  said  the  KMT 
received  67.5  per  cent  of  the  popular  vow. 
compared  to  70  per  cent  in  the  last  election,  and 
the  DPP  21 .6  per  cent. 


You  Ching,  a  member  of  the  DPP’s  Lti-memfcer 
senior  council  who  was  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Yuan ,  told  a  news  conference  the  DPP's  perform¬ 
ance  reflected  public  support  for  an  opposition 
party,  and  that  the  DPP  would  open  its  mem¬ 
bership  to  Chinese  mainlanders  living  in  Taiwan. 
The  DPP’s  membership  now  consists  of  native 
Taiwanese. 


The  DPP  say’s  its  support  comes  from  three 
groups  -  native  Taiwanese  who  dislike  being 
ruled  by  the  mainland  Nationalists,  people  who 
want  an  effective  opposition  party,  and  voters 
who  feel  the  KMT  has  been  slow  in  promoting 
democratic  reforms. 


Pretoria  press  crackdown  predicted 


Death  toll  now  20  in 
S.  African  mine  clash 


JOHANNESBURG.  -  Ten  more 
t3ack  miners  were  killed  and  21 
jpjixred  in  a  second  night  of  factional 
&gfrting  at  the  world's  second-largest 
jpd  mme,  raising  the  two-day  death 
foHla-20,  the  mine's  management 
said  yesterday. 

x.-The  fighting  occurred  Saturday 
night  at  two  hostels  at  the  Vaal  Reef 
gold  mine,  about  160km.  southwest 
Of  Johannesburg,  despite  tightened  • 
security  in  the  aftermath  of  clashes 
Friday  night  which  left  10  dead  and 
51  hurt. 

John  Kingsley- Jones,  spokesman 
for  Anglo  American  Corp.  winch 
owns  Vaal  Reef,  said  management 
was  meeting  with  representatives  of 
the  factions  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
their  differences.  He  said  the  cause 
of  the  latest  fighting  was  not  clear 
but  might  be  linked  to  the  union 
diroute  over  use  of  the  tavern. 

The  mine  has  47,000  employees, 
mostly  migrant  black  labourers  who 
fivein  all-male  hostels  11  months  of 
the  year.  Mine  taverns  are  a  focus  of 
social  Iff e  for  the  workers. 

'  South  Africa,  rocked  by  more 
'than  two  years  of  political  violence, 
has  been  under  a  national  state  of 
emergency  since  last  June.  The 
National  Party  government  has 
already  detained  an  estimated 
20,000  .^eople~?.without  trial  and 

ccoitafipiseptepar^  :rfE* 

:'Ne*^paper&> 2  and  anti-apartheid 


pre-Christmas  security  crackdown 
on  its  critics,  and  would  tighten  con¬ 
trols  on  the  press  even  further. 

The  widespread  Teports  followed 
the  disclosure  that  the  country's  four 
main  newspaper  groups  have  held 
talks  with  President  P.  w.  Botha  on 
disciplining  the  media. 

The  two-million-member  United 
Democratic  Front  (UDF),  the 
largest  anti-apartheid  grouping,  said 
“the  state  has  been  planning  a  mas¬ 
sive  operation  against  all  democratic 
forces  before  December  16.” 

“We  have  received  information 
that  camps  have  been  cleared  for 
mass  detentions  and  that  a  nation¬ 
wide  swoop  is  planned  for  December 
9,  it  said  in  a  statement. 

Botha’s  office  disclosed  last  Fri¬ 
day  he  twice  met  the  National  Press 
Union  (NPU),  which  represents  ma¬ 
jor  Afrikaans  and  English  newspap¬ 
er  owners,  to  discuss  ‘The  security 
sitaution,  the  revolutionary 
onslaught  and  steps  to  combat  these 
threats.1' 


How  Nobel 
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spend  money 
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orgaxrizafioaayosUrday  sakf  the-gov-  -  -now  -fighting  for  its  *  life, 
eminent  was  preparing  to  launch  a  .  AP> 


The  South  African  Society 
Journalists  said  it  was  shocked  to 
hear  of  the  talks  and  asked  whether 
newspaper  owners  were  joining 
forces  with  the  government. 

Editorials  in  two  newspapers 
yesterday  sought  to  explain  tbe  own- 
'  Ort1  dilett&ha  "The  'Xtor^a  frequent 
.  government  critic,  said  the  press  was 
- .  - - (Reuter, 


STOCKHOLM  (AP).  -  One  Nobel 
medicine  laureate  said  yesterday  she 
wifl  give  most  of  her  prize  money  to 
the  needy,  and  toward  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  antiquities  in  Italy. 
Her  co-redpient  said  he  will  use  it  to 
educate  his  grandchildren. 

Rita  Levi-Montakani ,  of  Rome, 
and  Stanley  Cohen  of  the  U.S.,  were 
honoured  for  their  discovery  of  the 
“growth  factors”  of  nerves. 

They  told  a  press  conference 
yesterday  that  winning  the  coveted 
prize  brought  temporary  “chaos”  to 
then-  fives  -  but  also  “enormous 
enjoyment.” 

The  pair  will  share  $290,000  in 
prize  money  for  their  pioneering  re¬ 
search. 

Through  her  studies,  over  the  past 
half-century  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  Levi-Montaldni  disco¬ 
vered  there  was  a  factor  that  ruled 
the  growth  of  nerves. 

But  ft  was  Cohen  -  partly  through 
accident  -  who  determined  that  the 
nerve  growth  factor  was  a  protein 
and  later,  at  a  time  when  the  two  had 
joined  forces,  discovered  the 
epidermal  growth  factor  EGF. 

Joked  Cohen:  “On  nor  own  we 
were  good  and  competent.  Together 
we  were  marveOons.” 

Their  work  is  expected  to  have 
wide-ranging  effects.  Already  it  has 
enabled  researchers  to  check  Parkin-: 
son’s  Disease  in  laboratory  animals 
ancThdp  save  born  victims  by  grow¬ 
ing  new  skin  in  laboratories. 


TEAR-GAS 


The  charred  remains  of  cars  and  the  stench  of  burning  rubber  lingered  on  Paris’  Boulevard  St. 
Michel  yesterday  after  riots  Saturday  night  left  tens  of  people  injured  or  burnt,  and  numerous 
shops  in  the  Latin  Quarter  looted.  The  riots  followed  a  peaceful  student  demonstration  protesting 
the  death  the  night  before  of  Malik  Oussekine,  22,  as  a  result  of  police  beating. 


Family  of  former  UN  chief  don’t  want 
Waldheim  to  attend  memorial  event 


The  Soviet  Union’s  newest  profession 


By  ANDREW  WILSON 
MOSCOW  -  The  latest  Soviet  re¬ 
velation  on  prostitutes  concerns  a 
girl  called  “Olga”  who  has  aroused 
resentment  by  undercutting  prices  at 


too  much.  She  manages  to  get  francs.  But  tbe  most  expensive  item, 
through  a  few  rooms  in  a  day.  for  which  one  must  save  up  is  a 

Meanwhile,  other  businesswomen  foreign  husband  by  whom  to  legiti- 
(the  Soviet  euphemism  for  prosti-  ,mise  all  this  money, 
tutes,  whose  existence  is  not  official-  ■  “They  buy  all  kinds.”  says  the 
are  grumbling  -  author  “bui  the  price  is  moreor  less 
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used  by  Western  had  Japanese 
businessmen. 

According  to  the  newspaper 
Moskva  Komsomotyets,  Olga  does 
no  than  g  around  tbe  hotel  like  other 
prostitutes;  she  actually  lives  there. 
This  saves  money  on  expensive  out- 
door ’Clothes,  taxis,  and  bribes  to 
doormen. 

“Herioreign.  husband  (whose  ex¬ 
istence  entitles  her  to  tbe  legal  pos¬ 
session  of  foreign  currency)  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  country,'*  says  the 
.paper.  “But  she  is. not  missing  him 


rsetf  too  cheaply.” 
which  has  clearly 
done  some ’thorough  research  into 
the  matter,  gives  the  going  rate  for 
Moscow  prostitutes  as  $100  in  hard 
currency,  often  earned  in  10  mi¬ 
nutes. 

“Some  of  the  earnings  they  sell  on 
the  black  market  for  roubles,  some 
they  spend  on  luxuries  in  hard  cur¬ 
rency  shops,  and  some  they  spend  on 
expensive  goods  which  they  may  buy 
from  one  another.” 

As  examples  the  paper  gives: 
boots-20.000  Japanese  yen;  sandals 
$100;  a  swimming  suit  -  500  French 


always  the  same.”  The  wife-to-be 
must  sleep  with  approximately  50 
foreigners  (i.e.  earn  $5,000)  in  order 
•  to  afford  one. 

The  writer  of  the  Moskvii  Komsol- 
molyets  article  recalls  meeting  a 
prostitute  in  a  hotel  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  Black  Sea  resort  of  Sochi  who 
was  showing  her  daughter  the  ropes. 
“If  she  plays  on  a  large  scale.”  the 
mother  told  him.  “she  can  retire  on  a 
‘pension’  at  25.” 

In  Moscow,  according  to  friends, 
one  girl  called  *Blokhar  (the  ‘flea’) 
has  earned  more  than  $150,000  in 

five  years.  (Loudon  Observer  Santee! 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent  ‘ 

:  -  and  agencies 
NEW  YORK.  -  Secretary-General 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  will  not 
attend  a  ceremony  at  the  UN  office 
in  Vienna  to  which  Austrian  Presi¬ 
dent  Kurt  Waldheim  has  been  in¬ 
vited  because  of  “scheduling  prob¬ 
lems,”  Mario  Zamorano.  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  secretary-general  said  in 
New  York  Friday. 

The  ceremony  will  commemorate 
tbe  issuance  of  a  stamp  honouring 
the  UN’s  first  secretary-general, 
Trygve  Lie.  Members  of  Lie  s  family 
have  announced  they  will  not  attend, 
in  protest  at  the  invitation  extended 
to  Waldheim. 


Zamorano  said  that  Waldheim’s 
invitation  represented  “very  nor¬ 
mal”  practice  toward  a  former 
secretary-general . 

Lie’s  daughter  told  the  Norwegian 
newspaper  Dagbladet  on  Saturday: 
“My  father  fought  against  the  Nazis 
and  Waldheim  has  no  right  to  speak 
at  a  ceremony  in  his  honour,  or  for 
the  Allied  soldiers  killed  during 
World  War  n,  or  for  the  Jews.” 

In  an  interview  at  hear  home  in 
New  York,  Guri  Lie  Zekendorf  said 
she  stronglyiresents  “the  way  some 
people  are  trying  to  rehabilitate 
Waldheim  at  the  cost  of  my  father.” 

In  Vienna,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Ronald  Lauder  told  a  newspaper 


that  the  U.S-  Justice  Department 
might  take  no  decision  in  its  inves¬ 
tigation  into  Waldheim’s  alleged 
Nazi  activities. 


There  is  a  good  chance  that  the 
Justice  Department  will  leave  open 
whether  to  place  Waldheim  on  a 
special  immigration  “watch  list”  res¬ 
tricting  entry  into  the  U.S..  Lauder 
was  quoted  as  telHng  Die  Presse  on 
Friday. 


In  Washington,  a  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesman  said  he  oould  not 
comment  on  the  newspaper  report, 
adding:  “We  have  not  made  any 
decision  on  Waldheim  yet.” 


The  rich  shameless  face  of  New  York 


‘Pravda’ urges  Arab  pact  against  ‘ imperialism ’ 


MOSCOW  (AP).  -  The  Communist 
Party  ^daily  Pravda  yesterday  ac- 
<aj$ed:ffie  U.S.  of  directing  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  Syria  and  suggested 
Arab  states  should  ally  themselves  to 
ward  off  “encroadunents  of  im- 
'pexialian  and  Zionism.” 

The  unsigned  commentary  re- 
i  viewed  sanctions  invoked  by  Britain. 
West  Germany  and  foe  U.S.  against 
;  Syria  for  alleged  participation  m  ter¬ 
rorist  acts,  and  attributed  the  actions 
to  a  U.S.  “crusade”  against  Arab 
states. 

'  Pravda  ^said  charges  that  Damas¬ 


cus  was  involved  in  an  abortive 
attempt  to  blow  up  an  El  A1  airliner 
at  London’s  Heathrow  Airport  were 
a  “pretext”  for  the  latest  campaign, 
and  that  Washington  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  Syrian  condemnation  of 
terrorism. 


ceded  the  U.S.  bombing  of  Libya  in 
April,  and  declared  that  the  similar¬ 
ity  is  not  accidental. 

“We  see  an  attempt  in  both  cases 
to  make  the  Arab  countries  pursuing 
the  anti-imperialist  course  abandon 
it.” 


By  ROBERT  BASLER 
NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  -  The 
rumour  that  New  York  had  a  bar  for 
necroohiliacs  seemed  grotesque 
enough,  but  what  writer  Sharou 
Churcher  found  more  shocking  was 
that  so  many  smart  New  Yorkers  had 
heard  of  tbe  place  and  thought  it 
sounded fun. 

The  bar  was  said  to  feature  a 
genuine  corpse  on  the  premises,  and 
the  late  author  Truman  Capote  was 
supposed  to  have  defended  tbe 
ghoulish  sport  by  saying  that  “they 
change  the  body  every  day." 

“It  was  considered  cmc,"  Chur¬ 
cher  recalls  of  her  unsuccessful 
search  for  the  place.  “The  people 
who  were  telling  me  about  it  were 
the  Brooklyn  Heights  b'terati.” 


ogton  is  pressuring  its  allies 
to  isolate  Syria  politically  and  e cono- 
roi 


Washing 


micafiy  in  preparation  for  an  armed 
attack,  to  be  delivered  by  Israel. 
Pravda  said. 


Tbe  newspaper  likened  the  ac¬ 
tions  against  Syria  to  those  that  pre- 


The  article  continued,  “Tbe 
events  around  Syria  are  another 
manifestation  of  the  anti-Arab  line 
pursued  by  the  Western  countries 
beaded  by  the  U.S.  which  would 
like,  in  alliance  with  Israel,  to  thrust 
their  will  on  the  Arab  peoples." 


Churcher,  a  British-born  journal¬ 
ist.  has  just  published  "New  York  share  of  ordinary  pe 
Confidential,  a  look  at  the  lifestyles  clambering  up  the  soar 


of  die  rich  and  shameless  in  a  town 
where  it  seems  hard  to  have  too 
much  cash  or  too  few  scruples. 

Her  New  York  is  a  place  where: 

□  Claus  Von  Bulow  was  considered 
more  fashionable  after  his  first  trial, 
in  which  he  was  convicted  of  trying 
to  murder  bus  wife,  than  after  his 
second,  in  which  be  was  acquitted, 
o  Yuppie  drug  dealers  make  regular 
visits  to  a  lower  Manhattan  park 
bench  to  use  a  junkie  there  as  a 
human  guinea  pig  for  testing  their 
heroin  and  cocaine. 

a  When  Queens  borough  president 
Donald  Manes  slashed  his  wrist  in 
his  first  suicide  attempt  -  his  second 
was  successful  -  the  act  inspired  a 
work  of  art  in  a  trendy  gallery. 

Of  course,  Chur cher's  city  has  its 
'le 


says  her  book  is  a  guide  “only  in  a 
satirical  sense.”  But  for  those  who 
want  to  use  it  that  way,  it  provides  a 
coldly  calculating  path  to  success. 

In  her  city  only  suckers  pay.  Peo¬ 
ple  with  enough  nerve  can  get  free 
limousine  rides  (she  tells  bow  to  trick 
chauffeuxsL  free  meals  at  fine  res¬ 
taurants  (the  proper  amount  of 
offended  arrogance  is  the  key)  and 
free  publicity  (make  up  an  affair  with 
a  star  and  be  willing  to  talk  about  it) 


(Continued  from  Page  One  l 
said  she  bad  not  believed  the  police 
would  use  tear-gas  to  disperse  the 
demonstrators.  "Still  red-eyed  and 
pale,  she  said:  “I  ran  for  it  and  even 
left  my  bag  in  the  hall.  The  gas  made 
my  eyes  bum  and  I  felt  very  weak. 
There  was  panic  as  people  tried  to 
reach  the  open  air.” 

“I  went  into  the  library  and  there 
were  hundreds  of  people  there,  all 
frying  to  escape  from  the  gas.  Some 
of  them  seemed  to  be  choking.” 

Joel  Weinberg,  vice  chairman  of. 
the  university's  students’  union, 
attacked  the  decision  to  use  tear  gas 
as  “very  dangerous.”  Only  seconds 
before  the  grenade  was  ’fired,  he 
said,  he  had  received  permission 
from  the  police  to  try  to  persuade  the 
rival  demonstratofs’to  disperse. 

“They  told  me  I  had  about  five 
minutes.  But  the  moment  I  went  into 
ffie  building  they  fired  the  gas. 

only  for  myself,  I  don't 
action  was  justified.  Tear- 
may  be  considered  non- lethal, 
ut  for  some  people,  like  those  with 
asthma,  it  can  be  extremely  danger¬ 
ous.” 

Yehudai  said  later  that  the  use  of 
tear-gas  had  been  essential.  “We 
had  reached  a  critical  point,  and  if 
we  had  not  intervened,  there  would 
have  been  serious  violence,”  he  said. 
He  was  sorry  the  police  bad  been 
forced  to  get  involved,  he  said,  but 
they  had  been  called  in  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  authorities. 

Hebrew  University  Director- 
General  Prof.  Pinhas  Zusman  said 
last  night  that  a  number  of  students 
would  be  brought  before  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  disciplinary  committee  as  a 
result  of  the  demonstration. 

No  further  demonstrations  would 
be  permitted  on  campus  until  the 
tensions  died  down,  he  said. 

Zusman  added  that  on  Friday  the 
university  had  received  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  bold  the  demonstration.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  it  be  held 
outdoors,  but  the  students  insisted 
on  holding  it  at  the  Forom  in  the 
Sherman  Building.  This  the  universi¬ 
ty  had  refused  to  authorize. 

Demonstrations  at  this  place  (the 
Forum]  can  give  rise  to  dangerous 
situations".  When  violence 
threatened  we  called  in  the  police 
and,  because  of  the  special  circumst¬ 
ances,  the  steps  the  police  took  were 
fitting  and  correct,”  Zusman  said. 

Students’  union  chairman  Uri  Ben 
Hur,  who  said  the  tear-gas  grenade 
exploded  “right  where  1  was  stand¬ 
ing,”  argued  that  its  use  was  the 
“lesser  of  several  evil  alternatives.” 

At  Beersheva  University,  three 
Arab  students  were  arrested  yester¬ 
day  when  protesters  at  an  unautho¬ 
rized  demonstration  refused  to  dis¬ 
perse.  At  Haifa  University,  Arab 
and  Campus  society  activists  mar¬ 
ched  with  black  flags  and  placards, 
chanting  against  ‘“Israeli  occupa¬ 
tion.” 


Churcher  s  advice  may  cause  a  bit 
of  trouble  for  those  who  fall  victim  to 
it.  But,  as  she  says,  “other  people’: 
problems  are  never  your  concern  in 


lew  York.” 


At  the  Technion,  several  dozen 
people  staged  an  open-air  protest. 
At  Tel  Aviv  University,  a  similar 
number  of  students  demonstrated 
peacefully. 
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The  Israel  Association  for  Canadian  Studies 
The  Programme  of  Canadian  Studies  Co-sponsored  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  Ralph  and  Roz  Halbert  Toronto 
cordially  invite  the  public  to  a 

lecture  and  presentation  - 
“Cape  Breton  to  Klondike, 

The  Traditional  Folk  Songs  and  Stories  of  English 
Canada” 

by  Professor  David  Parry 
Department  of  Theatre  University  of  Toronto 


On  Thursday,  December!  1. 1 986 at  4:30  p.m.,  Maiersdorf  Faculty  Club, 
Mount  Scopus  Campus 
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Among  the  exciting  gifts  of  the  Hannukit*. 


•  The  Animated  Menorah- a 

fantasy  adventure  book,  with  eight 
stories  about  two  children  who  travel 
through  Jewish  history  m  a  magical 
space  dreidei.  Illustrated  with  the 
remarkable  Plasticine  figures  of 
RonyOren. 


•  Dreldel Trek- an  exciting  nt 
treasure-hunt  board  game,  a 
challenging  test  of  your  memory! 

•  PLUS:  a  colouring  book/activi 
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tun...  and  much  more! 
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Wave  of  unrest 
‘does  not  require 
new  policies’ 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 


A  combination  of  short-term 
pressures  and  long-term  political 
aspirations  has  led  to  the  current 
unrest  in  the  administered  territor¬ 
ies,  according  to  Palestinians  and 
Israeli  observers  and  officials. 

Israeli  officials  have  characterized 
the  worst  unrest  in  the  territories  in 
years  as  an  “unusual”  development, 
while  noting  that  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  disturbances  in  the  past 
year. 

Officials  in  charge  of  the  territor¬ 
ies  maintained  that  the  wave  of  un¬ 
rest  was  no  reason  for  a  change  in 
policy,  either  by  imposing  harsher 
punishments  for  rioters  or  by  easing 
measures  against  prominent  activ¬ 
ists. 

Officials  said  the  unrest  was  main¬ 
ly  the  product  of  short-term  factors, 
such  as  the  recent  anniversary  of  the 
1947  UN  partition  vote  on  Palestine 
and  the  PLO's  victories  in  battles 
with  the  Shi'ite  Amal  militia  in  Leba¬ 
non.  Security  sources  have  also  said 
that  the  wave  of  demonstrations  was 
planned,  and  not  a  spontaneous  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  killing  of  two  students 
at  BirZeit  University  last  week. 

Prof.  Amnon  Cohen,  a  former 
adviser  on  Arab  affairs  to  the  West 
Bank  military  government,  echoed 
this  assessment.  He  said  he  believed 


there  ktmay  be  some  guiding  hand" 
behind  the  eruption  or  simultaneous 
demonstrations  throughout  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Jordanian  attempts  to  increase  its 
influence  in  the  West  Bank,  re¬ 
portedly  in  coordination  with  Israel, 
have  pushed  PLO  activists  into  ac¬ 
tion  out  of  fear  they  may  be  dosed 
out  of  moves  to  decide  the  areas’ 
future,  Cohen  said. 

“The  PLO  has  sought  a  way  out  of 
this  difficult  situation  by  asserting  its 
presence  -  and  it  does  not  do  this 
through  lectures,  but  by  aggressive 
means.  IPs  not  just  nuisance  value; 
they  want  to  show  ‘we  are  here.’  This 
is  far  more  important  than  the  parti¬ 
tion  anniversary." 

Cohen  said  the  PLO’s  battles  with 
Amal  in  Lebanon  have  had  a  wide¬ 
spread  emotional  impact  in  the  terri¬ 
tories,  similar  to  the  effect  there  of 
the  Tel  el-Za’atar  massacre  of 
Palestinians  in  Beirut  and  the  killing 
of  hundreds  of  Palestinian  fighters 
by  King  Hussein’s  troops  in  “Black 
September”  1970. 

The  emotions  stirred  by  the  PLO's 
successes  were  not  only  a  result  of 
political  identification,  but  also  the 
product  of  family  relationships  be¬ 
tween  Palestinians  here  and  in  Leba¬ 
non,  Cohen  said. 

Palestinian  observers  attributed 
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Arab  world  holds  the  key 

to  West  Bank  agriculture 

■  ”  Katr-Oz  Some  500,000  dunams  of  wheat  and 

ANDY  COURT  '  n^Jfr“Land  v^  b;f  teriev  200,000  dunams  of  titms 

far The  Jerusalem  Post  said.  The  t  fruit  and 70,000 dunams  of  vineyards 

The  demand  for  agricultural  pro-  tunesthe  farmers  dont^antto  ore  also  being  cultivated.  In  all, 

aboutltiQ.OOO  tons  of  font  and 


P-j  ANDY  COURT 
faer  The  Jerosttan  Post 
The  demand  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  in  die  Arab  world  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  future  of  West  Bank  agri¬ 
culture  far  more  than  any  Jordanian 
development  plans.  Deputy  Agricul¬ 
ture  Minister  AvrahamKatz-Ozsaid 
in  an  interview  this  week. 

Describing  die  production  and 
marketing  of  West  Bank  produce. 


betterin  Tel  Aviv.  They  are  the  only 
fanners  in  the  Middle  East  who  can 
sell  produce  both  in  Israel  and  the 
Arab  world." 

•West  Bank  fanneis  most  apply  to 
the  Vegetable  Production  and 


vegetables  produced  m  the  West 
bank  were  sent  to  Jordan  last  year. 

'*We  are  always  afraid  that  one  day 
Hussein  will  limit  or  bar  the  ship* 
meat  of  produce  to  Jordan,  and  then 
what  will  we  do  with  it?"  Katz-02 


other  Arab  countries  through  the 
“Amman  transit,”  the  central  mar¬ 
ket  of  Amman. 

Thus  the  question  is  not  how  much 
Jordan  is  prepared  to  invest  in  the 
West  Bank,  or  how  much  West  Bank 


that  they  pay  the  necessary  taxes. 
But  Katz-Oz  estimated  that  only 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  West  Bank 
produce  sold  in  Israel  is  reported  to 

the  vegetable  board. 

“There  is  no  border  and  all  the 


the  beginning  oi  Marcn  instead  of 
mid-February.  That’s  two  weeks  of 
production  we  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with.” 

Katz-Oz  acknowledged  that  Jor¬ 
dan  is  buying  products  of  Israeli 


west  joana,  or  now  muen  west  uau*  iucic  uv  - -  c«#*k 

>V  produce  Jordan  will  buy,  he  said.  roadsareopen.They  canjustrun  to  agrentoa^ SH®“  “ 
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A  body  search  at  Damascus  Gate  on  Saturday. 


(Brian  Hendler) 


the  outbreaks  largely  to  mounting 
frustration  at  what  they  described  as 
persistent  provocations  by  Israeli 
security  forces,  as  part  of  an  “iron 
fist”  policy  in  the  territories. 

Among  the  provocations  listed  by 
the  Palestinians  were  deportation 
and  administrative  detention  of 
activists  and  measures  against  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  most  recently 
the  turning  back  of  students  at 
roadblocks  at  entrances  to  Bir  Zeit 
University.  The  recent  two  weeks  of 
anti-Arab  violence  in  Jerusalem  only 
aggravated  frustrations,  according 


to  the  Palestinians,  who  said  that  the 
incidents  were  mishandled  by  police. 

“When  a  cat  feels  cornered,  it 
scratches,"  said  Faisal  Husseini, 
bead  of  the  Arab  Studies  Centre  in 
East  Jerusalem,  and  a  prominent 
PLO  activist 

Palestinian  spokesmen  said  the 
PLO's  success  in  uniting  its  factions 
in  the  fighting  in  Lebanon  had 
heightened  political  feeling  in  the 
territories.  “There  is  a  feeling  that 
we  can  indeed  do  something,  and 
that  our  situation  is  not  so  hopeless  " 
Husseini  said. 


will  be  needed  m  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Abu  Dhabi.” 

Several  times  a  year,  a  committee 
of  Jordanian  officials  comes  to  the 
West  Bank  to  determine  the  area’s 
“surplus”  -  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  crops  being  grown  and 
the  amount  the  Jordanians  deter¬ 
mine  the  West  bank  market  will 
absorb.  The  Jordanians  don’t  buy 
the  surplus,  but  they  allow  its  sale  in 
Amman. 

“We  don't  have  any  legal  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  Jordanian  side  receiv- 


West  Bank  farmers  are  also  be¬ 
nefiting  because  this  is  a  sabbatical 
year  (oh/iaf  shmitta) ,  the  oue  year  m 
every  seven  when  halacha  forbids 
Jews  to  farm  in  Israel.  As  a  result, 
Orthodox  Jews  do  not  eat  vegetables 
mown  by  Jewish  farmers  in  areas 
tney  consider  part  of  biblical  Israel 
and  buy  from  Arab  farmers  instead. 

Olives  remain  the  main  product  in 
the  West  Bank  with  about  750,000 
dunams  of  trees  being  harvested. 


Bank  agriculture.  Meron  Beoveuisti 
and  other  observers  say  that  Israel 
uses  most  of  the  water  resources  it 
holds  in  common  with  the  West 
Bank.  But  Katz-Oz  said  that  there 
was  a  shortage  of  irrigation  water 
because  no  one  has  invested  in 


agricultural  settlements. 


Americans  to  ‘study  democracy’  here 


Penthouse:  Yossi  Geinossar  is  Shin  Bet’s  6G 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
An  article  in  the  January  issue  of 
Penthouse  magazine  reveals  that* 
Yossi  Geinossar  is  the  pardoned 
Shin  Bet  Executive,  ltitheito  refer¬ 
red  to  only  as  “G",  who  manipulated 
the  Zorea  Commission  investigating, 
the  Bus  No.  300  affair. 

Tided  ‘‘Israel’s  Watergate”  and 
written  by  “Michele  Mayrou”  (also 
known  as  Michal  Meron,  a  Yediot 
Aharonat  reporter  on  leave},  the 
article  describes  the  April  12, 1984, 
killing  of  two  bus  hijackers  and  the 
subsequent  Shin  Bet  cover-up. 

An  “assistant  to  [Prime  Minister] 
Shamir"  is  quoted  in  the  article  as 
claiming  that  “Shamir  believes  every 
terrorist  captured  on  that  kind  of 
mission  should  receive  death  sent¬ 
ence."  The  assistant  also  says: 
“When  you  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  a  Palestinian  drowned  in  Gaza, 
it  doesn't  mean  we  didn’t  drown 
him.  When  you  bear  of  a  Palestinian 
who  blew  hnnself  up  while  making  a 
bomb,  it  certainly  doesn't  mean  we 


didn’t  connect  him  to  that  bomb. 
These  things  happen  all  the  time. 
They  happened  when  Peres  was 
prime  minister,  as  well  as  during  the 
term  of  Rabin,  and  they’ll  still  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  future." 

A  “cabinet  member"  expresses  • 
similar  sentiments  when  he  says  that 
the  Shin  Bet  “will  continue  to  ter¬ 
minate  terrorists,  but  they  will  have 
to  find  more  discreet  methods.” 

In  her  article.  Meron  notes  that 
the  army  -  not  die  police  antiterror 
squad  -  stormed  the  hijacked  bus  at 
Deirel-Balah,  because  “the  soldiers 
are  younger  without  family  responsi- 

-  She  asserts  that  Shin  Bet  efforts  to 
uncover  the  “Jewish  underground," 
led  by  the  former  deputy  chief  of  the 
General  Security  Service,  Reuven 
Hazak,  were  “stalled,  when  Shamir, 
who  was  sympathetic  to  the  settlers, 
replaced  Begin  in  office." 

Hazak  “blew  the  whistle”  on  the 
Shin  Bet  cover-up  in  October,  1985, 
according  to  fee  article,  out  of  the 
belief  .  thaHhen  prime  minister  Shi- 


mon  Peres  might  still  appoint  him  to 
replace  tben-GSS  chief  Avraham 
Shalom.  “With  Shamil  about  to  re¬ 
place  Peres,  Hazak  knew  be 
wouldn't  be  the  one  to  restore  the 
reputation  of  the  GSS.  But,  he 
thought,  Peres  ought  think  different¬ 
ly.”  In  the  meeting  with  Peres, 
Hazak  reportedly  said  that  “every 
junior  GSS  executive  knew  the  troth 
and  could  use  it  to  blackmail  Sha¬ 
lom." 

The  article  describes  Hazak  as  “a 
tall  handsome  man,  always  in  jeans 
and  sandals.  Born  in  Tel  Aviv,  he 
has  been  in  the  GSS  for  20  of  his  47 
years.  Married  and  the  father  of 
three,  he  has  a  master’s  degree  in 
geography.  Hazak  was  among  the 
most  beloved  of  GSS  commanders,  a 
man  who  inspires  both  affection  and 
respect.  He  is  charismatic,  well- 
read,  a  theatre  lover  and  collector  of 
antiques." 

Peleg  Radai,  who  along-  with 


tion.  is  said  to  have  been  “No.  3  in 
the  GSS,"  with  “a  good  chance  to 
lake  over  the  organization  himself. 
At  45  years  old,  he  Looks  younger, 
and  is  tall  and  attractive.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  and  three  children  in  a 
beautiful  house  in  Jerusalem.  He 
lived  in  Paris  for  years  and  has 
travelled  extensively.  Radai  is  more 
erudite,  spending  less  time  in  the 
trenches  than  his  GSS  colleagues. 
He  is  less  tough  than  the  typical  GSS  < 
operative  and  more  extroverted  than  1 
the  average  spy.  A  raconteur,  he 
appreciates  good  food  and  beautiful 
women;  yet  under  the  easy-going 
exterior,  Peleg  is  a  GSS  profession¬ 
al.” 

As  for  the  trio's  motives  in  deman¬ 
ding  Shalom’s  resignation,  the  arti¬ 
cle  says  that  “conscience  has  no  main 
role  in  this  story.  The  killings  didn't 
shock  the  three  GSS  men  and  at  first 
neither  did  the  cover-up.  It  was  the 
-  -unprofessional  way  their  boss  [Sha- 


Hazak  and  Rafi.Mallra Aeft  the  GSS  Jrk>m} Jiad  mangled  the  whole  affair 
after  demanding  Shalom's  resigna-  that  incensed  them."  >  .  ■ 


By  WOLF  BLITZER 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON.  -  A  group  of 
prominent  Americans,  including 
former  vice  president  Walter  Mon- 
dale,  will  spend  three  days  in  Sdom 
next  month  studying  Israeli  demo¬ 
cracy. 

They  hope  to  learn  from  Israel’s 
experience  as  a  democracy  in  a  re¬ 
gion  of  crisis,  and  to  draw  some 
lessons  for  other  emerging  democra¬ 
cies  facing  similar  security  threats. 

“Although  the  media  have  recent- 
i  ly  given  much  publicity  to  extremist 
elements  in  Israeli  society,  the  fact 
1  remains  that  democracy  has 
flourished  despite  serious  external 
threats  and  internal  pressures,”  said 
Kenneth  Wollack,  executive  rice 
president  of  die  National  Democra¬ 
tic  Institute  for  International 
Affairs,  which  is  organizing  the  con¬ 
ference.  “There  is  a  remarkable 
story  to  be  told." 

The  Washington-based  institute  is 
affiliated  with  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  a  congressionally 
funded  project  that  seeks  to  promote 
democracy  around  the  world.  It 
works'  with  political  -parties  -  arid 


“It  is  our  firm  conviction  that 
while  aspects  of  the  Israeli  experi¬ 
ence  are  certainly  unique,  many  of 
the  lessons  learned  can  be  a  useful 
tool  for  leaders  of  new  and  emerging 
democracies  in  the  Third  World  who 
are  building  or  rebuilding  the 
machinery  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,”  Wollack  said. 

The  conference  in  Sdom,  which 
win  bring  together  Israeli  and  Amer¬ 
ican  politicians,  academics,  journal¬ 
ists,  labour  leaders,  and  military 
officers,  will  examine  those  institu¬ 
tions  and  practices  that  have  helped 
to  sustain  Israeli  democracy,  with 
.  particular  focus  on  security,  politic- 
al,  economic  and  social  issues.  It  is 
scheduled  for  January  8-10. 

The  American  delegation  will  in¬ 
clude  both  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats.  Among  those  expected  are 
U.S.  Representatives  Howard  Ber¬ 
man  of  California  and  Dan  Glick- 
man  of  Kansas,  former  Carter  White 
House  aide  Stuart  Eizenstat,  former, 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Israel  Samuel 
Lewis,  State  Department  official  Ed 
Derwinski,  pro-Israel  lobbyist  Tom 
Dine  and  political  scientist  Seymour 
Martin  Lipset. 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  Fore- 


Other  Israelis  expected  in  Sdom 
include  Professors  Shlomo  Arineri 
and  Ehud  Sprinzak  of  the  Hebrew 
University  and  Yoram  Peri  of  Tel 
Aviv  University,  Meir  Shitrit,  the 
mayor  of  Yavne,  and  fomer 
Washington  embassy  officials  Dan 
Halperin,  Zri  Rafiah  and  Amos 
Eiran. 

“The  success  of  democracies  situ¬ 
ated  in  regions  of  crisis  defies  the 
easy  wisdom  that  the  expedient 
needs  of  national  security  make 
democratic  practices  a  luxury,"  the 
institute  stud  in  a  background  paper. 
“The  ability  to  cope  with  ever-pre¬ 
sent  external  threats  and  democratic 
governance  are  not  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive.” 

In  Sdom,  the  conference  organiz¬ 
ers  hope  to  explore  several  sensitive 
aspects  of  Israeli  society  -  such  as 
civilian  control  of  the  military,  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  free 
press,  the  relationship  between 
security  and  the  law,  the  responsive^ 
ness  to  the  loyal  opposition,  crisis 
management  and  tne  tolerance  of 
diversity. 

'-After  completing  the  programme 
in  Israel,  the  institute  will  examine 


democracy  around  the  world.  It  Prime  Munster  Shamir  and  Fore-  in  Israel,  the  institute  will  examine 
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This  is  a  story  about  cemeteries  and  politics,  two 
scrums  matters  which ,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Td  Aviv,  can  sometimes  look  ridiculous. 

To  understand  this  story  two  important  things 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  Half  the  people  who  die  in 
(his  country  ore  buried  in  cemeteries  in  the  Dan 
region.  And  the  rules  of  local  politics  in  Israel  were 
originally  designed  by  the  British  for  India  in  the 
early  pan  of  this  century. 

The  story  begins  in  the  Holon  cemetery,  where 
the  action  could  have  been  directed  by  Fellini. 

Corteges  of  wailing  mourners  get  gridlodced  in 
the  confusion  of  the  crowds.  Mourners  often  emerge 
from  the  confusion  following  the  wrong  body. 

Attendants  announce  funeral  departures  over 
loudspeakers  like  dispatchers  at  a  railway  station. 

In  summer,  fainting  is  practically  epidemic,  be¬ 
cause  only  oue  tree  in  the  entire  place  provides  any 
shade,  and  that  iree  is  far  from  any  grave,  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  crabgross  field. 

Tel  Aviv  City  Hall  says  there's  at  least  another 
year's  room  of  grave  space  in  Holon.  The  bevra 
kidisha  \  burial  society  1,  which  despite  appearances 
is  not  exactly  an  arm  of  the  rabbinate,  says  the 
cemetery  has  already  run  out  of  room. 

To  prove  its  point,  the  hevra  kadisha  has  begun 


Cemeteries  caught  in  political  deadlock 


digging  up  the  paved  sidewalks  in  the  cemeteiy, 
saying  it  will  put  graves  where  people  now  walk. 

And  to  further  prove  its  point,  the  hevra  kadisba 
has  also  commissioned  a  Tel  Aviv  architect  to  plan  a 
multi-tiered  structure  to  hold  graves.  In  ancient 
times,  people  were  buried  in  similar  fashion  in 
mausoleums. 

It’s  difficult  to  tell  from  hevra  kadisha  statements 
whether  they  take  the  architect's  plan  seriously,  or 
whether  it  was  a  public  relations  ploy  aimed  at 
putting  pressure  on  Tel  Aviv  City  Hall. 

In  any  case,  the  rabbinate  has  yet  to  rule  on  the 
halachic  questions  concerning  such  burials.  And  the 
rabbinate  won’t  act  on  the  issue  unless  the  Interior 
Ministry  sends  a  letter  to  the  rabbinate  confirming 
that  there’s  a  space  problem  and  that  the  way  to 
solve  it  would  be  multi-tiered  burials. 

Interior  Minister  Yitzhak  Peretz  isn’t  rushing  to 
tbe  rabbinate  with  the  request,  and  City  Hall  isn’t 
taking  the  idea  seriously  anyway. 

City  Hall  originally  planned  a  cemetery  in  the 
open  fields  and  dunes  north  of  what  eventually 
became  Ramat  Aviv  Gimel.  The  Interior  Ministry. 


file  Israel  Land  Authority  and  the  hevra  kadisha 
agreed  on  the  plan. 

But  two  years  ago,  the  upper-nriddJe-ciass  resi¬ 
dents  of  Raxnat  Aviv  Gimel,  who  bought  their  flats 
knowing  that  there  was  a  cemetery  planned  for  the 
neighbourhood,  lacked  up  such  a  ruckus  about  the 


Robert  Rosenberg 


cemeteiy  that  City  Hall  changed  its  mind.  The  High 
Court  of  Justice,  however  said  that  it  was  perfectly 
legitimate  to  put  a  cemetery  just  north  of  the 
-wealthy  neighbourhood. 

Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat  looked  around  for  an 
alternative  and  came  up  with  some  1 ,000  dunams  of 
private  farm  and  state  Land  between  Ramat  Hashar- 
on  and  Sbikun  Dan,  not  far  from  the  Morasha 


junction.  But  that's  a  long-term  plan  involving  land 
expropriation,  which  is  an  expensive  business. 

In  the  short  term,  Lahat  found  that  70  dunams 
could  be  added  to  the  existing  cemeteiy  at  Kiryat 
Sbaul.  Seventy  dunams  is  good  for  at  least  three 
years  of  burials,  says  City  Hall. 

The  city’s  plan  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Treasury  would  lend  it  $2.5  million  to  acquire 
the  70  dunams,  and  that  the  money  would  be  paid 
back  from  the  proceeds  of  leasing  the  Ramat  Aviv 
■  Gimel  land  previously  earmarked  for  the  cemeteiy. 

So  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  India? 

The  interior  minister  in  this  country  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  tire  high  commissioner,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  British  Mandate  whose  job  was  to 
make  sure  the  natives  didn't  do  anything  contrary  to 
what  the  paternal  rulers  believed  was  in  the  natives’ 
-  or  Britain's  -  best  interests. 

London  originally  created  the  position  to  rule 
over  India. 

In  Israel  in  the  1980s,  when  the  Interior  Ministry, 
'  meaning  Peretz,  looks  at  Lahat,  meaning  Tel  Aviv, 


he  sees  something  resembling  Sodom  and  Gomor¬ 
rah. 

And  when  Tel  Aviv,  meaning  Lahat,  looks  at  the 
Interior  Ministry  he  sees  the  British  Mandate  and 
the  Middle  Ages  rolled  into  one. 

As  one.City  Hall  official  drily  pointed  out,  “Tel 
Aviv  is  the  epitome  of  secularism  and  the  Interior 
Ministry  is  the  epitome  of  fundamentalism.  That’s 
what  it  comes  down  to.  Peretz’s  natural  inclination 
is  to  show  Chicfa  who's  boss." 

At  a  meeting  last  Friday,  High  Commissioner 
Peretz,  surrounded  by  hevra  kadisha  officials,  in¬ 
formed  Lahat  that  Ramat  Aviv  Gimel  was  the  only 
solution. 

Peretz  didn't  want  to  hear  about  a  Kiryat  Shaul 
expansion,  which  Lahat  has  been  pushing  for  three 
months.  Last  week’s  meeting  ended  in  shouting  and 
slammed  doors,  when  Lahat  and  his  entourage 
walked  out. 

At  Qty  Hall  they  are  saying  that  there’s  a  link 
between  the  Interior  Ministry  s  censorship  of  a  Tel 
Aviv  Cameri  Theatre  play  and  Peretz’s  attitude 
towards  the  cemetery  problem.  “Anything  to  show 
who’s  boss." 

As  somebody  pointed  out  in  City  Hall  this  week, 
“There  aren’t  very  many  Shas  voters  in  Ramat  Aviv 
Gimel.” 
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74M  Ana:  Overture  in  E  minor;  Lebrun: 
Concerto  in  C  major  fur  Oboe;  Janecdb 
Nyll:  Saint 'Saana;  Concerto  No.  3  in  E 
minor  for  VfoOn.  Op.  61.  tStam.  ParW 
Baranbotm);  Ktarr  Imaginary  Love 
M®  Mtuart:  Serenade  No.  11  in  E-hat 
major,  K37&  Kromphob:  Concerto  in  F 
major  for  Harp  ILaakine,  Pa ■  Hard): 
Schubert:  Siring  Ckiarut  No.  9  In  G  minor 
(Brandi*);  Rachmaninov:  Concern  No-  3 
for  Plano  In  Cminor.  Op.  30  (MMenazy. 
PhUedelpfiisfOmumdy):  Tchaikovsky: 
Manfred  Sympbony.  Op.  54 
1X00  Mottrt:  Sonata  tar  VwSn  and  Plano 
m  F  major,  KJ376:  Staffani:  Two  Songa; 
Brahma:  Quartet  in  C  minor  Op.  91,  No.  1 
(Tel  Aviv) 

IXOi  J-S.  Bach.  Brandenburg  Concerto 
No.  4  in  G  major;  Schubert:  Fantasy  in  F 
minor  (5*ltaiian.Virtj);  Waban  Concerto 
No.  2  In  E-ftat  major  for  Clarinet  Op.  74; 
Dvorak:  4  Moravian  Songs.  Op;  XZ:  Bratok: 
Concerto  for  Orchestra 
1X00  Barak's  Early  Ckmra/ti  (part  3) 
W.00  From  our  Concert  Haft*:  The  toaal 
PhMrarmomc  Orchestra  under  SimopoB 
with  DtinMBonyamM- Webern:  6  Places; 
Bertas.  Harold  m  tody;  Schumann;  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  4 

1X1)0  "Emphasis  on  tha  Performance 
1X00  Wind  Instrument  Orchestras 
2X00  Musical  Medley 
ttJO  From  the  Waricft  Concert  Halle: 
The  Berlin  Pfrithamionc  Qrdicscrs  tatdar 
Barenboun  -  Ganizar  Concetto  for  Catio, 
Double-bass  and  Strings;  BMMmn: 
Concerto  for  Piano  No.  4  in  Q  major.  Op. 
58;  Beedw^en;  Symphony  No-fimFmayx 
2X30  Than  and  Again 
2X00  Bad):  Anris  Magdalena  Bach’s 
Notebook.  Psn<,  Mgtarr  Fraefnaaon  Can. 
mas:  Haydn :  Concerto  for  Fhna  and  Obos 


HEY!  DOG  OWNERS!  , 
Did  you  know...  vv 

.■nf 

9  of  the  ofoioance  on  rftbws  control  .  \ 

"The  veterinarian  must  order  the  destruction  \  \ 


First  Programme 

XOl  Programmes  for  Olim 
7  JM  Favourite  Old  Songs 
BJtn  Compass—  with  Bermy  Handel 
XjOT  Hebrew  songs 
1030  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
11.10  School  Broadcasts 
1130  Education  for  aO 
1X04  Song  and  Tuna 
1XOQ  News  toEngBsh 
1330 Nsws  in  French 
1*30  Osteen's  programmes 
1X43  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
1034  APIacs  In  tha  MkkSe 
1730  Everyman’s  University 
1436  Jewish  Traditions 
1030 BUa  Reading 

1X00  Reflections  on  tha  Portion  of  the 
Week 

1030 Progremroee  far  Oten 

77  04  S^yat  and  Wondars-the  beginning 

of  Hebrew  radio  [repeat] 

2336  Hebrew  songs 

Second  Programme 

X12  Gymnastics 

030 EdborM  Review 

BJSGraanti^-drhmrfaxfier 

730 This  Morning-  news  magazine 

830 Making  an  Issue 

BjQS  House  Ca&~  with  KvtaMkhaefl 

1030 AH  Shades  of  the  Network 

11 30  Safa  Journey 

12.10  aK.  on  Two 

IXOOMkiday-newscommanti/y.  music 

1430 Humour 

1030  Magic  Moments 

1036  Songs  and  Homework 

T7.  to  Economics  Magazine 

ULOO  Free  Period- education  magazine 

1030  Today  in  Spott 

1430 Today— fadfo  newsreel 

1030  Uw  and  Justice  Magatins 

2030 Cantorial  Hit  Parade 

2236 Jazz  Comer 

2S30Mght  Games 

Army 

030  Uniwmity  on  the  Air 

030 Open Your  Eyas- songs,  information 

737-7Cr-vria»  AMs  AnAy 

UB  Good  Morning  larsH 

•30  In  ths  Morning- with  EtiYiarasH 

10.06  Coffee  Break 

-I  1130  Rfgbt  Now- with  RafiRsthaf 
1  1330  toaaB  Tunas 
I  1 030  My  Meeting- with  OrtyYsnlv 
1  1030  Four  in  ths  Afternoon 
I  1730 Evarung  Newsreel 
1  1030  Mattery  Doctors  talk  about  their 


1X00  Mwc 
20.00 The  OF  Troupes 
21 30  Mabst  -  TV  newsreel 
21 30  University  on  the  Air 
;  2230 Popular  aongs 
I  2330  fcraarti  songs 
i  OOuOO  Night  ttnk- song*,  chat 


WHATS  ON 


Notices  in  thisfeature  are  charged 
at  NIS7.60  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  151.80  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

«RAEL  MUSEUM.  Exfaibftkms;  Ketaf 
Hirmofn  - treasure  facing  Jerusalem's  walls 
0  "A  Man  and  his  Land",  Moshe  Dayan 
collection^  Kakiemon,  400  yours  of 
Japanese  Porcelain  TracStion  0  Animals  in 
Ancient  Art  (Rockefeller)  0  Ancient  Glass 


qurtiea  0  Bkj  and  Small  relative  sizes  in  Sfe, 
OT  and  children's  worfd  0  Jewels  of  Chil¬ 
drens  literature  4  Permanent  exhibitions 
of  Archeology,  Judaka  and  Ethnic  Art. 
VtSTTlNG  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5,  At 
1^ 1 :  Guided  four  of  the  Museum  {English) .  3: 
Guided  tour  of  Archaeology  galleries  in 
English. 


AWT  WOMEN  {formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Aikalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 

TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhibition.:  Oskar 
Kokoschka,  1886-1980.  Selection  of  Prints 
and  Albums.  Trends  in  Geometric  Abstract 
Art  0  Simcha  Shirman,  Photographic 
Worts,  1982-1386  0  Edvard  Munch,  prints: 
Death,  Love  and  Anxiety  0  Print  Into  Print, 
works  by  six  Israeli  artists.  0  Selection  from 
the  Museum's  Classical  Art  Collection  6 
VISITING  HOURS:  Sun.-Thur.  10  ajn.-2 
P-nv;  5-0  pm.  Sat.  1 1  am-2  pm:  7-10  pm 
Closed  Friday.  Helena  Rubinstein  Ravi¬ 
ne*.  Hew  ExMMtfefi:  Yair  Gartxxz,  “A 
Jew,  A  Frenchman  and  an  Arab",  10  works, 
1984-06  VMtfng  Hours:  SuiL-Thur.  10-1; 


WTO.  To  vart  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232329*,  Jerusalem. 226060;  Haifa.  388817. 
OUT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  caii  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171.240529:  Nuanya  33744. 

PIONEER  WOMEN —NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  To?  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  24487B. 


LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thur*.  1&-1; 
3:3U€.  Fri.  dosed.  Set  end  holiday  eves 
10-1.  HapSbnach  St.TeL  661291/2.  But  No. 


Exhibitions 

JERUSALEM  MAI*  HOUSE,  Old  Crty.  7 
Bfet  B  SL.  288338, 423547.  Roberts.  Tumor, 
etc. 

Conducted  Tours 

HADASSAH — Hourly  toura  ot  the  Chaoail 
Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadgsnh  on  the  naif 
hour.  *  information,  reservations:  02- 
416333, 02*440271. 

HEBREW  URBVERSITY 

1.  Touts  in  English  at  S  and  11  am.  from 
Administration  Building,  Givst  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus.  Bums  9, 2B,  24  and  16. 

7L  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9, 28, 4a,  26  and  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  Further  details:  Tel. 
02-882819. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtai  Levy  St. 
TeL  04-623255.  SxhibfoonsiModerw  Ait  - 
Ephemeral  Monument:  Naftali  Nacfrmani. 
Reuven  Aliya  -  colour  photographs. 
AncUa&  Art  -  Jewish  coins  of  the  Second 
Temple  Period,  Egyptian  textiles,  terracotta 
figurines.  Music  A  Ettmology:  worfd  pap- 
gr  CUTS.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  &  Sat.  10-1; 
Toes.,  Thur.  &  Sat  also  6-9.  Ticket  also 
•rintite  to  Netkeud  Maritime  and  IPre- 


WHAT-SQWW  HAIFA.  dUI  04-040840. 


lypiaiii!!! 


aNEMA _ 

JBHJSALEM 

Beit  Aaron:  Terzan  Escapes  3:30; 
Young  Blood  6;  Gone  with  the  Wind  8; 
Hotel  New  Hampshire,  midnight; 
Bfamtiel  HaTumu  Trouble  In  Mind  7, 
9;  Cinematheque;  Tuzoho  Utica  25,  7 
pjti.;  The  Dentist  +  Minion  Dollar  Leas 
IW.C.  Fields)  7;  Mew,  Pierre  Rhriere  9; 
Five  Graves  to  Cairo  9^0;  Eden:  Zia 
Zag  Story  4:30, 7,  9;  Efftoon:  Mickey 
Mouse  7, 9;  Hebire:  Ricochets  4mJ30i7, 
9:15;  Jerusalem  Theatre:  Shoah  (0  at 
6:30:  Shoah  (if)  at  l;  KRr  Hannah  and 
^  MbMW,  9;  BHtcheik  Forbid- 
■  den 7, 9;  OigD:  Ruthless  People  4-^0, 7, 
•i®  &  >=  About  Last  Night 

430, 6:45, 9;  Orion  Or  3:  Aliens  B§0, 
9:  Commando  4130;  Omr  Dangerous 
GroundJ:^),  7,  9;  Rem:  The  Burmese 
Hag 4:30. 7.9:  Semader:  Mona  Lisa  7. 

TEL  AVIV 

Baft  leiwfnt  Everything  You  Always 
WantodtoKnowAbwt  Sex  11: 15  p.m.; 
BW-Yohodo:  Top  Gun  430.  7:15, 
930;  BritHatrirtrotii:  Yantl  8;  Chen 
1:  Ruthless  People  230, 5, 730, 9:46; 
Cne*i  2:  Joshua  Then  end  Now  R  735, 
9-45:  Chea  3:  The  Color  Purple  Brt5* 
9:15;  Cheo4:  Donna  Hor  and  Her  Two 
Husbands  11, 2. 5. 7M.  930;  Ctiea  S: 
11,2.  425,  7,  9:45;  Cinema 
i?Ci>^S*rand^ A' GOntteman  430: 
£ CtoenieTwo:  Some  Like  It 
7:15  930;  Mrel:  Sitem 
9:50:  m*4naatf  1;  My 
Beautrfui  Laurydrette  11,  1^30.  4-45 
DhrengeffS:  MoSTite  if 
:40;  Dfaenooff  3: 

SSssssaassS 

CsveBeer43p;7:15.930-.tsraetC^ 


»  *s  Trouble  in  Mind  2. 5  7'TO 
9:«;  Lev  Ok  DangermS  is 

Ginger 

E  Fred  430, 7:15, 930;  Shahaf- 

aagBaaaaaSal 


7:15, 930;  Tel  Avfv  Museum:  Shoah 
(Q  at  1;  Shoah  (II)  at  630;  Zafon:  A 
Room  With  a  View  430, 7, 9  .30. 

HAIFA 

AuO*ftf»*mro:  Final  Mission  430, 7, 
9:15;  Armon:  Highlander  430, 6:45, 9; 
Afcrmon  1:  Top  Gun  4:30,  7,  9:15; 
Atanoo  2z  Avarrti  Populo  4-AS,  7:15, 
930;  Centre  Cultural  Franca**:  Tirez 
Sur  le  Pianrste  9:30;  Chen:  Heartburn 
430, 6:45, 9;  Keren  Or  Hemehadnh: 
Vagabonde 430. 7, 9:15;  Oreh:  Clan  of 
the  Cave  Bear  430, 7,9:15;  Orfy:  Mona 
Lara  6^,  9;  Peer;  Ruthless  People 
9:I5L??r^*!! 1:  Joshua  Then 
and  Now  A30, 536,  9:15;  Rev-Got  Z: 
pe  Gods  Must  Be  Crazy  4:30, 7. 9:15: 
Ron;  Poltergeist  n  430.  6:45,  9;  She- 
vft:  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters?,  9. 

RAMAT  GAN 

Arawo:  Highlander  730.  3M;  Uty: 
Hannah  jmd  Her  Sisters  7:15,  9:30; 
Orawt  Ruthtea  Peopte  5,  730,  9:40; 
On**e:  Ricochets  430,  7:15,  9:30: 

1:  Blue  Velvet  4^5,  7:15, 

'*wn®n  o»7, 9:40;  Rav45an  3: 3 Hom- 
roia  «un  Coufin  5,730, 9:40;  Rev  Gan 
o.  Joshua  Then  and  Now  5, 730, 9:40. 

HEKKUYA 

K?*.Af®?ft,s.Aflnes  of  God  7, 9:30; 
Daniel  Hotel:  Otallo  6:45;  9:30; 
HPf  Honeymoon  4:30, 

o^n'9iSLlt^l*,s  Top  Gun  4:3°*  7:15< 

7rt5'9rt5*  TH“mt  About  Night 

holon 

f&soche«7:3Q. 
°*ary  for  My 
®"'304  Bupsy  Makme  4; 
n9*"  L3u?),ess  Peopfe  7:15.  93Q; 
Sinrt,y:  HighJander  4:30, 7:15, 930 

BAT YAM 

Top  Gun 430, 7:15. 930. 
OVATAY1M 

SfTilislo6"  ’  GMaamm 

RAMAT  HASHARON 

ftechevs  Wild  Cat  73Q;  Macarohi 930. 

PCTAHTDCVA 

1:  Clan  of  the  Cave  Bear 
2=  Hannah  and 
n®^£istars  430.  7:15,  9:30  G.G. 
3:  The  Color  Purple  4;  15, 6:45, 

KIRYAT  ONO 

SSa^?C-*.:T«„Wblfe:30; 
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At  the  White  House, 
Suspense,  Surprise 
And  Even  Optimism 


Printed  and  distributed 
in  Israel 

in  association  with 
The  Jerusalem  Post 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


By  BERNARD  WE1NRAUB 


Washington 

DONALD  T.  REGAN,  the  chief  of  staff, 
was  sluing  in  his  office  in  the  West 
Wing  of  the  White  House  last  Tues¬ 
day.  examining  the  vagaries  of  the 
President’s  popularity  polls  as  well  as  the 
stock  market.  As  the  uproar  continued  over 
the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  and  the  diversion  of 
millions  of  dollars  10  Nicaraguan  rebels,  the 
poll  reports  reaching  Mr.  Regan  showed  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  President's  popularity  — 
decisive  confirmation  that  the  Reagan  White 
House  was  in  its  worst  crisis. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Regan  —  who  had  en¬ 
dured  bipartisan  calls  for  his  resignation  but 
was  to  get  an  expression  of  support  from  the 
President  by  week's  end  —  received  his  first 
good  news  of  the  crisis.  Stock  prices  climbed 
to  record  levels  as  the  market  reacted  with 
relief,  analysis  said,  to  President  Reagan's 
forceful  support  for  a  full  investigation  of  the 
Iran  arms  scandal. 

The  two  episodes  reflected  the  odd  drama 
that  seized  the  White  House  last  week,  a 
drama  of  whispers  and  gossip,  a  drama  in 
which  gloom  yielded,  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  two  weeks,  to  modest  optimism  that 
the  worst  may  be  over. 

“Are  we  so  preoccupied  with  Iran  that  no 
one  is  doing  anything  else?  The  answer  is  no, 
absolutely  no."  said  Alfred  H.  Kingon,  the 
Cabinet  Secretary. 

“Sure,  it'll  have  an  effect,"  said  William  L. 
Ball  3d,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Legis¬ 
lative  Affairs.  "I  won't  deny,  though,  that 
until  the  independent  counsel  and  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  complete  their  work. 


rrt'.il  .-37  !V  * 

■,P  ■ 


Associated  Press 

Frank  C.  Cariucd  (top),  who  was  named  last 
week  as  national  security  adviser,  and  Lieut. 
CoL  Oliver  L.  North. 


this  matter  will  be  receiving  attention  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  will  be  a  distraction." 

The  distraction  was,  in  fact,  the  focus  of 
Congressional  attention  last  week.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  decided  to  choose  their 
jwm  special  committees  to  investigate  the  af¬ 
fair  when  they  convene  in  January.  The 
President  declined  an  appeal  by  the  Senate 
Republican  leader,  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas,  to 
call  a  special  session  of  Congress  immedi¬ 
ately  to  examine  the  matter.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
began  closed  hearings,  which  produced  sus¬ 
pense  and  a  surprise. 

Fifth  Amencktietit  Invoked 

On  Monday,  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  central  figure  in  the  diversion  of 
millions  of  dollars  from  Iran  arms  deals  to 
the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  invoked  his  Fifth 
Amendment  right  against  self-incrimination. 
Less  than  two  weeks  ago,  President  Reagan 
dismissed  Colonel  North  from  a  job  at  the 
.National  Security  Council,  but,  reflecting  an 
ambivalent  altitude,  also  called  the  Marine 
Corps  officer  a  hero. 

Two  days  later.  Colonel  North’s  boss.  Vice 
Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter,  who  had  resigned 
as  the  President's  national  security  adviser, 
spent  more  than  an  hour  in  closed  session 
with  the  Senate  panel  and  also  invoked  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  Mr.  Reagan  said  it  was  up 
to  Cabinet  officers  to  decide  whether  to  in¬ 
voke  the  Fifth  Amendment.' 

the  surprise  that  emerged  from  the  hear¬ 
ings  was  a  report  of  testimony  last  Monday 


by  Robert  C.  McFarlane,  the  former  National 
Security  Council  adviser.  People  familiar 
with  his  testimony  said  he  had  told  the  panel 
that  President  Reagan  gave  advance  ap¬ 
proval  for  Israel’s  sale  of  arms  to  Iran.  That 
testimony  contradicted  assertions  by  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d,  who  has  said 
that  Mr.  Reagan  had  been  informed  only 
"generally"  about  the  first  Israeli  arms  ship¬ 
ment,  which  took  place  in  September  1985. 

And  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  told 
Congressional  investigators  that  Colonel 
North  had  persuaded  the  agency  to  help  in  a 
November  1985  arms  shipment  to  Iran,  a  con¬ 
tention  some  Capitol  Hill  officials  believed 
might  be  a  self-serving  attempt  by  the 
agency  to  justify  its  action.  And  at  week's 
end.  Administration  officials  were  saying 
that  they  were  slowly  coming  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Nicaraguan  rebel  insurgency 
was  probably  doomed  because  the  scandal 
would  drastically  reduce  funds. 

In  a  White  House  in  which  poll  ratings  are 
watched  carefully  by  Mr.  Reagan  as  well  as 
his  wife,  Nancy,  the  publication  on  Tuesday 
of  a  New  York  Times/CBS  News  poll  was,  by 
all  accounts,  profoundly  disturbing.  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  overall  public  approval  rating  had 
dropped  21  points  in  a  month,  to  46  per  cent 
from  67  percent,  the  most  precipitous  one- 
month  drop  ever  recorded  by  a  public  opinion 
poll  measuring  Presidential  popularity. 

Representative  Newt  Gingrich,  a  Georgia 
Republican  and  Reagan  supporter,  said,  "I 
think  they  obviously  stumbled  badly,"  adding 
"the  President's  first  reaction  was  that  if  he 
blustered  and  was  stubborn  it  would  go  away. 
His  whole  tone  has  changed." 

In  rapid  order  last  week,  Mr.  Reagan  met 
Monday  with  the  newly-named  three-man 
panelthat  will  examine  the  operations  of  .the 
National  Security  Council  He  also  denied 
"flat-but"  that  he  had  known  in  advance  that 
money  from  the  Iran  arms  deals  had  been  di¬ 
verted  to  the  rebels. 

On  Tueday.  Mr.  Reagan  named  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  a  former  Deputy  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  No.  2  man  at  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  during  the  Carter  Administra¬ 
tion,  to  head  the  National  Security  Council. 
The  move  evoked  bipartisan  support.  The 
next  day  Vice  President  Bush,  widely  seen  as 
wanting  to  distance  himself  from  the  month- 
old  crisis,  made  his  first  public  speech  on  the 
affair. 

He  said  that  "mistakes  were  made"  and 
“our  credibility  has  been  damaged,"  but  de¬ 
fended  the  President’s,  motives  for  selling 
arms  to  Iran.  Like  Mr.  Reagan,  the  Vice 
President,  who  is  a  potential  Presidential 
candidate  in  1988,  denied  any  knowledge  oF  a 
connection  between  the  Nicaraguan  rebels 
and  the  arms  deals. 

By  the  weekend.  White  House  officials 
were  voicing  some  hope  that  the  worst  had 
passed  —  a  judgment  not  shared  by  every  ob¬ 
server. 

Dennis  Thomas,  a  close  aide  to  Mr.  Regan, 
said  "We  can't  undo  what's  been  done.  Our 
test  is  how  we  react  to  it,  how  we  handle  it. 
and  the  President  has  shown  leadership  in 
what  he's  done.  We're  handling  this  realisti¬ 
cally  and  honestly." 

But  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 
Democrat  of  New  York,  said  the  Administra¬ 
tion  was  "dead  in  the  water."  He  added, 
“This  Administration  is  effectively  over.  It 
has  no  program.  And  the  question  for  the 
President  is  why  did  you  let  this  happen? 
How  could  you  let  it  happen?" 

And  Kevin  Phillips,  a  Republican  analyst, 
[  said,  “  The  only  question  is  how  far  the  un¬ 
dermining  goes,  how  far  that  loss  of  confi¬ 
dence  goes.  I  don’t  know  what  real  agenda 
they've  got  left  to  avoid!  being  defensive  all 
over  the  political  map.  They're  facing  legal 
questions  now,  not  public  gelations  questions. 
You  just  can't  deal  with  these  by  appointing 
commissions.  They  are  trying  to  staunch  a 
f  hemorrhage." 
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European  Allies  Are 
Watching  Nervously 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 
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Brussels 

WITH  a  respectful  silence  appro¬ 
priate  to  an  emergency  ward,  the 
European  allies  watched  anx¬ 
iously  last  week  to  see  if  another 
American  Presidency  was  about  to  destroy 
itself.  "The  auguries  are  not  all  that  good," 
observed  a  senior  Western  European  envoy. 
“We  Uve,  especially  since  Reykjavik,  in  a 
complicated  and  turbulent  situation,  and  we 
need  a  confident  and  competent  team  in 
Washington." 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  shock  over 
what  some  newspaper  headlines  are  calling 
“Irangate"  has  been  less  about  the  substance 
of  the  scandal  than  about  the  implications  of 
a  weakened,  distracted  American  President 
confronting  both  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Europeans  know,  too, 
that  a  resurgent  Congress  could  mean  even 
greater  unpredictability  in  American  foreign 
policy.  And  they  fear  chat  a  confident.  Demo¬ 
crat  ic-controlled  Congress  might  strain 
trans-Atlantic  relations  with  protectionist 
legislation  that  an  enfeebled  President  might 
not  be  able  to  kilL 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  hostess  to  a 
European  Community  summit  in  London, 
last  week  appealed  to  assembled  leaders  to 
demonstrate  Western- unity  because  of  Mr. 
Reagan’s  troubles  at  home.  She  reportedly 
told  President  Francois  Mitterrand  that  "one 
can  say  everything  to  the  American  presi¬ 
dent  as  long  as  one  says  it  in  private.”  And 
public  comment  or  advice  from  European 
leaders  on  the  Iranian  imbroglio  was  dis¬ 
creetly  sparse. 

Unease  in  Bonn 

But  the  Washington  scandal  compounded 
an  earlier  and  greater  shock  for  the  Euro¬ 
peans  —  the  giddying  vision  of  abolishing 
ballistic  missiles  (hat  emerged  at  the  Iceland 
summit  between  Mr.  Reagan  and  the  Soviet 


leader,  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  in  October. 

For  many  Europeans,  Reykjavik  con¬ 
firmed  that  Mr.  Reagan,  starting  with  his 
program  for  a  space-based  shield  against  nu¬ 
clear  missiles,  has  embarked  impulsively  on 
a  radical  revision  of  NATO's  doctrine  of 
deterrence.  That  is,  in  place  of  the  old  um¬ 
brella  of  deterrence  by  nuclear  missiles 
aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union  from  Europe  and 
America,  would  be  the  "Star  Wars"  shield 
against  Soviet  missiles. 

For  non-nuclear  West  Germany,  the  Conti¬ 
nental  cornerstone  of  the  Alliance,  the  drift  of 
American  strategic  doctrine  under  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  has  been  profoundly  disturbing.  One  sen¬ 
ior  Bonn  official  declared  that,  since  Reykja¬ 
vik,  "extended  deterrence  is  basically  dead, 
its  credibility  destroyed.”  The  American 
President,  argued  this  official,  had  indicated 
to  Mr.  Gorbachev  “a  willingness  to  abandon 
the  Europeans." 

In  part  to  counter  such  alarmist  thinking, 
France’s  Prime  Minister,  Jacques  Chirac, 
last  week  proposed  a  "Western  European 
charter  of  security  principles.”  Speaking  In 
Paris  to  the  seven-nation  Western  European 
Union,  Mr.  Chirac  warned  that  "decisions 
vital  to  the  security  of  Europe  could  be  taken 
without  Europe’s  really  having  any  say  in  the 
matter.”  He  also  said  the  principles  should 
include  reliance  on  nuclear  deterrence  and 
the  continued  presence  of  American  troops  in 
Europe.  On  his  own  mission  of  reassurance. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
said  at  a  NATO  defense  ministers’  meeting 
here  that  the  Pentagon  was  awarding  $14 
million  in  research  contracts  to  explore  ways 
of  shooting  down  Soviet  short-range  ballistic 
missiles  over  Europe.  His  message  was 
clear:  The  Reagan  Administration's  shift  in 
strategy  does  not  mean  the  abandonment  of 
its  allies.  The  defense  ministers  seemed  to 
show  their  concern  by  leaving  out  of  their 
comunique  any  mention  of  Mr.  Reagan’s 
abolitionist  goal  of  eliminating  all  ballistic 
missiles  in  a  decade. 

Some  European  strategy  analysts  detected 
not  boldness,  but  simply  incoherence  in 


Washington’s  arms  policies.  "1  don't  think 
they've  thought  through  what  they’re  trying 
to  achieve,"  commented  Lawrence  Freed¬ 
man,  a  British  authority  on  nuclear  strategy. 
“It’s  a  lot  of  American  internal  politics.”  Ten 
days  ago,  Mr.  Reagan  made  the  momentous 
decision  to  commission  the  13lst  bomber 
equipped  to  carry  cruise  missiles. 

Yet  this  breaching  of  the  1979  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty  drew  mostly  muf¬ 
fled  criticism  in  West  Europe  —  in  large 
measure  because  Mr.  Reagan’s  friends  like 
Mrs.  Thatcher  and  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
of  West  Germany  did  not  want  to  aggravate 
the  President's  domestic  predicament. 

Several  European  officials  speculated  that 
Mr.  Reagan’s  travails  on  the  home  front 
could  distract  him  from  striking  an  historic 
arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  A  few 
West  Europeans,  but  especially  the  French, 
might  welcome  such  a  development 

Russians  Hold  Back 

The  Soviet  Union,  though,  appeared  to  be 
taking  a  very  cautious  approach  to  the  tur¬ 
moil  in  Washington  and  avoided  playing  up 
Mr.  Reagan's  quandry.  The  Russians  were 
among  the  last  to  abandon  Richard  Nixon 
inthe  Watergate  scandal 
At  the  same  time,  according  to  analysts  of 
Soviet  affairs.  Mr.  Gorbachev  appeared  to  be 
doing  very  little  to  try  to  drive  a  wedge  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  its  European  allies. 
Moscow  has  lately  been  very  frosty  to  Mr. 
Kohl,  possibly  in  the  hope  of  preventing  his 
Christian  Democrats  from  winning  an  abso¬ 
lute  majority  in  the  Bundestag  next  month. 
But  the  lukewarm  reaction  of  Bonn,  Paris 
and  London  to  the  prospects  of  an  agreement 
abolishing  both  Soviet  and  American  medi¬ 
um-range  missiles  in  Europe  has  given  Mos¬ 
cow  fnistratingly  meager  leverage. 

The  Europeans  are  not  clamoring  that  Mr. 

’  Reagan  strike  a  deal  with  the  Russians. 
Rather,  with  a  mixture  of  fascination  and 
fear,  they  are  transfixed  by  what  a  commen¬ 
tator  in  Le  Monde  described  as  another 
Washington  drama  turning  on  “the  moralism 
—  hypocritical  or  not,  it  doesn't  matter  — 
that  governs  American  public  life.” 

As  they  awaited  the  denouement,  the  allies 
took  only  small  comfort  in  knowing  that  the 
scandal  would  probably  make  Washington 
less  self-righteous  in  demanding  that  its 
allies  take  a  tough  line  against  states  that  fo¬ 
ment  terrorism.  Some  believed  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  there  would  probably  be  less  scornful 
talk  In  Washington  about  “Euro- wimps.” 
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Aquino  Drops 
Cabinet  Member 
To  Please  Military 

When  Corazon  C.  Aquino  ran  for 
President  of  the  Philippines  a  year 
ago.  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos 
advised  her  that  a  woman's  place 
was  in  the  bedroom.  Last  week.  Mrs. 
Aquino  took  a  moment  from  affairs 
of  state  —  shaking  up  her  Cabinet 
and  consolidating  support  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  —  to  return  the  slight.  "It  is  not 
I.”  she  said,  "who  have  been  con¬ 
signed  to  the  bedroom  of  history." 

During  nine  months  as  President. 
Mrs.  Aquino  has  survived  persistent 
plotting  by  dissident  military  com¬ 
manders:  last  month,  she  dismissed 
thctr  putative  leader.  Defense  Minis¬ 
ter  Juan  Ponce  Ennle. 

The  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Fidel  V. 
Ramos,  said  last  week  that  he  had 
supported  Mrs.  Aquino's  decision  to 
dismiss  Mr.  Enrile  "to  prevent  the 
polarization  of  the  country."  which, 
he  feared,  "could  lead  to  civil  war." 

Instead  he  endorsed  the  cease-fire 
with  Communist  guerrillas  that  is  to 
start  Wednesday  "to  give  peace  a 
chance."  The  Government  is  to  be¬ 
gin  negotiations  in  January  with 
Moslem  rebel  leaders.  On  Mindinao 
island  last  week,  the  rebels  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  killed  at  least  11  peo¬ 
ple  in  an  ambush  of  a  logging  truck. 

General  Ramos  also  said  he  had 
joined  other  commanders  in  urging 


Rfuier* 

Jaime  Ferrer  after  being  named 
Minister  of  Local  Government 


the  removal  of  incompetent  or  cor-  ** 
rupl  officials.  Mrs.  Aquino  dismissed  a  ( 
the  Ministers  of  Public  Works  and  Ju 
Natural  Resources  Nov.  29.  Last  m 
week,  she  ousted  the  Minister  of  ci' 
Local  Government,  Aquilino  Q.  VI 
Pimental.  who  had  replaced  thou-  dt 
sands  of  officials  loyal  to  Mr.  Marcos  cc 
w«h  members  of  his  own  party.  His  P1 
successor.  Jaime  Ferrer,  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  executive  and  former  opposi-  * 
non  politician.  V1 

Mrs  Aquino  was  also  under  pres-  ■ 
Mire  to  dismiss  the  Minister  of  f 
Labor.  Agustn  Sanchez,  whom  Amer¬ 
ican  businessmen  have  reportedly 
criticized  as  a  leftist.  Labor  group's  8 
were  vigorously  resisting  calls  for  n 
hi*-  ruvter.  1« 

n 

Now,  Tax  Revision  * 

For  the  Japanese  e 

\ 

Thr  mosi  sweeping  overhaul  of 
Japan’s  tax  system  since  World  War  t 
If  was  proposed  last  week  by  the  t 
coumry’s  ruling  party.  Prime  Mims-  i 
ter  Y.isuhiro  Nakasone  has  made  the 
plan  one  of  his  key  objectives  over  i 
the  several  years.  i 

The  changes,  similar  to  the  exten-  , 
sivo  revisions  adopted  m  the  United 
States  this  year,  are  supposed  to 
make  Japan’s  tax  system  fairer, 
stimulate  the  nation's  economy  and 
help  ease  its  huge  budget  deficit. 

The  plan  ma>  also  help  respond  to 
appeals  by  the  United  States  and 
filter  major  trading  partners  for 
Japan  to  encourage  domestic  spend¬ 
ing  A  mong  the  proposals  are  a  cut  in 
mdiMilual  and  corporate  tax  rates,  a 
new  value-added  sales  tax  and  the 
abolition  of  tax-free  savings  ac¬ 
counts 

in  addition,  the  revision  would  im- 
p***'  a  new  s  per  cent  sales  tax  and 
end  the  tax-free  savings  accounts 
known  as  "maruvu"  by  imposing  a 
20  per  cent  levy  on  interest  earned' 
from  deposits.  Elderly  people  and 
Single-parent  households  would  be 
exempted  from  the  new  tax  on  inter¬ 
est. 

The  proposed  changes  must  be  in- 
coporated  into  legislation  and  passed 
hv  Japan's  parliament.  Though  the 
plan  rull  has  opposition  and  some 
modifications  arc  possible,  the  pack¬ 
age  is  virtually  assured  of  passage. 
It'  would  be  effective  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  war  beginning  April  1.  1987. 

5  Convictions 
In  Argentina 

The  farmer  police  chief  of  Buenos 
Aires  Province.  Gen.  Ramon  Camps, 
was  convicted  last  week  of  human 
rights  crimes,  including  73  counts  or 
torture,  and  given  a  2S-year  prison 
term.  Four  other  former  police  offi¬ 
cials  were  convicted  on  torture 
charges  and  sentenced  to  terms 
ranging  from  4  to  23  wars.  Two 
ciais  were  acquitted. 

General  Camps,  the  most  propo¬ 
nent  of  the  defendants,  became  no¬ 


torious  in  the  1970's  as  the  deter¬ 
mined  enemy  of  Jacobo  Timerman. 
the  founder  of  the  newspaper  La 
Opinion.  The  General  accused  Mr. 
Timerman  of  leading  a  Jewish  plot 
to  take  over  Argentina.  In  1983.  Mr. 
Timerman  called  the  General  "a 
lunatic,  paranoid  assassin  who 
should  be  condemned  by  ail  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  society."  General  Camps, 
who  i.s  undergoing  treatment  for  can¬ 
cer.  did  not  appear  in  court  for  the 
sentencing,  nor  did  the  other  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  trials  of  the  officials  were  or¬ 
dered  by  President  Raul  Alfonsin. 
who  in  1983  became  the  country’s 
first  civilian  President  in  a  decade. 
At  that  time  he  also  ordered  the 
prosecution  on  human  rights 
charges  of  five  generals  and  admi¬ 
rals  who  served  in  military  juntas. 
They  were  subsequently  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  prison  terms  rang¬ 
ing  from  four  years  to  life. 


Egypt  Accuses  33 
Of  Plotting  Coup 

Since  President  Anwar  el-Sadat 
was  assassinated  in  1981  by  Islamic 
zealots,  the  Egyptian  Government 
has  carefully  watched  fundamental¬ 
ist  religious  organizatons  such  as 
Jihad,  or  Holy  War.  Last  week,  the 
nation's  chief  prosecutor  accused  4 
military  officers  and  29  civilians  of 
plotting  to,  overthrow  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  President  Hosni  Mubarak. 

The  indictment  was  the  first  offi¬ 
cial  mention  of  anxi-Governmern  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  military  since  the  assas¬ 
sination.  It  said  the  accused  men  had 
formed  an  extremist  Moslem  organi¬ 
zation  financed,  at  least  in  pan.  by 
armed  robberies  and  had  planned 
"to  call  for  holy  war  to  overthrow  the 
ruling  system*'* 

The  indictment  said  the  plotters 
had  "founded,  participated  in  and  di¬ 
rected  a  group  advocating  opposiion 
to  the  fundamental  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  system  of  government.** 
and  that  they  "also  urged  hatred  and 
contempt  of  this  system  and  incited 
resistance  to  public  authority.** 
Some  of  the  accused  were  said  to 
have  links  to  Jihad.  Arrests  were 
made  in  Gairojand  elswhere;  four  of 
the  civilians  accused  were  reported 
to  be  still  at  large  at  week  s  end. 

The  ranks  of  the  military  men  who 
.  were  accused  were  not  disclosed,  but 
I  a  Government  official  said  they  were 
I  junior  officers,  none  higher  than  a 
t  major,  in  the  tnactive  reserve.  Of  the 
r  civilians  accused,  six  were  civil  ser- 
_  vants  and  two  were  university  siu- 
’  dents.  If  convicted,  the  defendants 
5  could  be  sentenced  to  25  years  in 
s  prison. 


Pretoria  Rejects 
Power-Sharing 

Blacks  and  whites  representing  35 
groups  in  South  Africa's  Natal  Prov¬ 
ince  and  the  so-called  black  home¬ 
land  of  KwaZulu  worked  eight 
months  to  produce  a  proposal  for  re¬ 
gional  power-sharing  based  on  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage. 

But  the  national  Government  in 
Pretoria  took  only  two  days  last 
week  to  say  no. 

The  idea  "will  lead  to  domina¬ 
tion."  presumably  bv- blacks,  said 
the  Home  Affairs  Minister.  Stoffel 
Botha. 

Apparently  fearful  of  a  backlash  at 
the  polls  by  right-wmg  whites,  the 
Government  hewed  to  its  hard  line 
on  several  matters.  It  imposed  new 
restrictions  on  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  Democratic  Front,  the  lead¬ 
ing  nonparliamentary  opposition 
group.  And  u  detained  13  young 
whites  active  in  a  campaign  against 
compulsory  military  service  that 
had  been  showing  results:  T.589 
whites  dodged  the  draft  last  year, 
compared  to  1,600  in  1984,  according 
to  official  figures. 

Azhar  Cachalta.  the  Democratic 
Front  official,  was  detained  for  six 
weeks  when  the  latest  state  of  emer¬ 
gency  was  proclaimed  June  12.  Last 
week,  he  was  barred  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  protests  in  the  Johannes¬ 
burg  area.  The  Government  has  ac¬ 
cused  front  officials  oF  treasonous 
•  associations  with  the  African  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  an  outlawed  group 
seeking  black  rule.  On  the  economic 
front,  two  more  American  compa¬ 
nies  said  they  were  selling  their 
South  African  holdings. 

1  The  Revlon  Group  Inc.,  which  has 
been  threatened  with  a  boycott  in  the 
‘  United  States,  said  it  would  sell  its 
■  South  African  factory  next  year. 
Honeywell  Inc.  also  said  it  is  selling 
its  affiliate.  Twenty-four  American 
companies,  including  I.B.M.  and 
General  Motors,  have  made  similar 
moves  this  year. 

Mlh  Freudenheim 
and  James  F,  Clarity 


Correction 

A  Tokyo  dispatch  m  The  Week  in 
Review  on  Aug  HI  misstated  the  dis- 
positon  of  thr  case  agatnsr  Sobusuke 
Ktshi.  who  was  Commerce  Minister 
m  the  Japanese  Cabinet  during 
World  War  11  Although  imprisoned 
fro m  1945  to  f«MS  as  a  suspected  war 
criminal.  Mr.  Kishr  was  never  con¬ 
victed. 


Voters  in  Brazil  and  Elsewhere  Opt  for  the  Center 


Affftna  JB 

Wellington  Moreira  Franco,  a  gubernatorial  candidate,  bring  carried 
by  Communist  supporters  at  rally  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  month. 


By  ALAN  RIDING 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

IN  the  election  campaign  here  last  month,  the 
tiny  pro-Albanian  Communist  Party  of 
Brazil  mobilized  its  activists,  waved  its  red 
flags  and  violated  a  good  many  Marxist- 
Leninist  precepts  in  supporting  Wellington 
Moreira  Franco,  the  nominee  of  a  right-of-center 
coalition.  When  he  won,  defeating  two  candidates 
long  identified  with  socialist  causes,  the  party 
was  able  to  claim  victory. 

It  was  a  triumph  of  opportunism  over  ideology. 
In  the  gubernatorial  and  Congressional  elections 


held  here  and  throughout 
Brazil  Nov.  15,  the  left  in 
fact  took  a  beating.  Only 
where  it  joined  forces  with 
more  conservative  parties 
did  it  fare  reasonably  well 
and  even  then  Commu¬ 
nists  won  just  five  seats  in 
the  new  487-member  Con¬ 
gress.  Otherwise,  the  left’s 
radical  message  was  gen¬ 
erally  ignored.  The  pro- 
Moscow  Brazilian  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  now  even  regrets 
that  it  chose  to  “go  public" 

as  a  legal  party  last  year. 

In  a  country  of  30  political 
parties  —  two  of  which  are  ■ 

called  communist,  three  of 

which  describe  themselves 
as  socialist,  seven  of  which 
include  the  word  "labor'1  in 
their  names  and  most  of 
which  seem  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  fighting  each  other 
than  overthrowing  capital¬ 
ism  —  the  left  remains  im¬ 
mensely  difficult  to  define. 
What  does  seem  apparent 
after  the  recent  elections  is 
that  Brazil’s  emergence 
last  year  from  two  decades 
of  rightist  military  dictator¬ 
ship  has  to  date  not  helped 
the  left 

Brazil's  experience  is  not 
unique.  In  other  South 
American  countries  that 
have  recently  switched 
4  from  military  to  civilian 
I  role,  such  as  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  voters  have  also 
A#*nnaJB  opted  for  the  center.  And, 
ite,  bring  carried  even  while  Washington  re- 
ro  last  month.  mains  hypnotized  by  the 
-  Communist  threat  to  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  the  left  in 
most  of  Latin  America  has  been  demonstrating 
its  inability  to  take  advantage  of  either  the  return 
of  political  freedoms  or  the  economic  crises  that 
have  convulsed  the  region  for  the  last  four  years. 

Explanations  for  this  phenomenon  vary. 
"Democracy  is  basically  conservative  because 
people  identify  the  left  with  instability  and  agita¬ 
tion,"  one  foreign  diplomat  said,  arguing  that  in 
such  countries  as  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Uru¬ 
guay,  where  leftist  guerrilla  activities  either  pro¬ 
voked  or  prolonged  military  intervention,  voters 
fear  a  repetition  of  the  cycle.  Even  in  intellectual 
circles,  though,  the  Castroite  model  of  the  1960’s 
appears  to  have  lost  much  of  its  -appeaL 
Outside  Central  America,  only  three  civilian- 


run  countries  still  have  guerrilla  movements,  but 
in  no  case  do  they  seem  to  enjoy  widespread 
popular  support.  In  Colombia,  the  largest  ana 
oldest  of  six  armed  groups,  the  Moscow-line _  Co¬ 
lombian  "Revolutionary  Armed  Forces,  deciaw 
in  1984  to  revise  its  strategy,  accepting  a  cease¬ 
fire  and  running  candidates  in  this  year’s  general 
elections.  In  Peru,  the  Maoist  Shining  Path  con¬ 
tinues  to  cause  havoc  with  its  terrorist  tactics, 
but  it  is  viewed  even  by  other  Marxists  as  la- 
naticaL  In  Ecuador,  the  Alfaro  Vive  group  is  still 
minuscule. 

The  nonviolent  Marxist  left,  however,  appears 
to  be  most  weakened  by  its  chronic  internecine 
battles.  In  Peru,  for  example,  where  the  United 
Left  coalition  is  the  country’s  second-largest 
political  force,  commentators  said  its  candidate, 
Alfonso  Barrantes  Ungan,  failed  to  win  re-elec¬ 
tion  as  Mayor  of  Lima  last  month  largely  be* 

cause  he  was  undermined  by  warfare  among 
leftist  parties  that  were  meant  to  be  supporting 
him.  ■ 

Rightist  Gains  fri  Mexico 

In  Peru,  as  in  other  countries  of  the  region,  the 
blanket  term  leftist  embraces  those  variously 
identified  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  Albania 
and  Maoist  China  as  well  as  home-grown  Marx¬ 
ists  who  have  turned  away  from  imported 
models  toward  less  orthodox  forms  of  socialism 
that  have  strong  nationalistic  contents.  The  poli¬ 
tician  most  feared  by  conservatives  in  Brazil,  for 
instance,  is  the  outgoing  Governor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  state,  Leone!  Brizola,  who  insists  that  be 
is  a  social  democrat.  Understandably,  then,  ex¬ 
cept  in  such  rare  cases  as  Uruguay's  Broad 
Front,  which  includes  most  of  the  country's  left¬ 
ist  factions,  voters  are  often  confused  by  the 
array  of  parties  and  messages. 

The  failure  of  the  left  to  exploit  an  acute  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  though,  is  best  illustrated  in  Mexico, 
where  disillusionment  with  the  Government  of 
President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  and  with  the  long- 
ruling  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  appears 
to  be  working  exclusively  in  favor  of  the  conser¬ 
vative  National  Action  Party.  And,  as  elsewhere, 
one  factor  appears  to  be  the  dizzying  number  of 
parties.  A  Unified  Socialist  Party  pulled  together 
several  Marxist  currents  in  1981,  but,  with  new 
factions  appearing  every  year,  there  are  still  11 
identifiable  leftist  parties  in  Mexico. 

Perhaps  the  only  Latin  American  country  in 
which  the  left  is  visibly  growing  is  Chile,  where’ 
guerrilla  actions  are  expanding  with  the  prolon¬ 
gation  of  the  military  dictatorship.  This  has  ena¬ 
bled  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  to  argue  that  he 
alone  is  preventing  a  return  to  the  chaotic  day&of 
leftist  rule  that  preceded-  his  1973  coup. 

Yet  if  the  experience  of  other  Latin  countries 
long  governed  by  rightist  generals  is  repeated 
when  Chile  returns  to  democracy,  the  pendulum 
might  in  fact  stop  somewhere  in  the  middle. 
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In  Bolivia,  Only  a  Faint  Hue  and  Cry 
Follows  Cocaine  Corruption  Charge 


By  SHIRLEY  CHRISTIAN 

_  LA  PAZ.  Bolivia 

^^^orruption  by  Government,  police 
V  and  military  officials  is  an  old  stoiy 
in  Bolivia,  which  has  long  been  a  pri- 
mary  source  of  the  world’s  cocaine. 
During  previous  administrations,  notably  the 
one  headed  by  Gen.  Luis  Garcia  Meza  in  the 
early  1980’s,  the  United  States  Embassy  ac¬ 
tively  made  public  what  it  knew  about  the 
drug  ties  of  Government  and  military  offi¬ 
cials.  Washington  saw  no  interest  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  repressive  Garcia  Meza  Government 
Now,  however.  United  States  officials  hesi- 
tate  to  draw  attention  to  possible  drug  connec-’ 
tions  in  some  sectors  of  President  Victor  Paz 
Estenssoro’s  year-old  Government.  They  sup¬ 
port  his  efforts  to  resolve  longstanding  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  woes.  And  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  cooperated  in  such  enforcement  ef¬ 
forts  as  the  recently  ended  operation  that 
used  United  States  Army  helicopters  to  go 
after  cocaine  processing  plants  and  clandes¬ 
tine  Shipping  points. 

So  when  an  officer  of  the  Bolivian  narcotics 
police  accused  some  superiors  of  accepting 
payotrs  from  drug  traffickers,  the  American 
reaction  was  low-key.  The  United  States  has 
tried  to  work  quietly  and  gradually,  seeking 
changes  in  police  assignments  and  Govern¬ 
ment  appointments  on  the  theory  that  the  Paz 
Estenssoro  Government  represents  the  best 
opportunity  in  years  to  achieve  stability  and 
democracy  and.  eventually,  progress  in  stop¬ 


ping  drug  exports. 

The  highest-level  target  ol  the  accusations 
—  which  were  made  by  Maj.  Ciro  Jijena,  a  re¬ 
spected  officer  and  founding  member  of  the 
American-trained  Leopards,  the  special  ami- 
drug  force  —  was  Interior  Minister  Fernando 
Barthriemy.  Mr.  Barthelemy.  an  important 
contact  for  the  United  States  in  Bolivian  anti¬ 
drug  operations,  heads  the  ministry  that  di¬ 
rects  the  national  police,  the  Leopards  and 
other  law-enforcement  efforts. 

Major  Jijena,  in  secret  testimony  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bolivian  Congress,  said  he  had 
learned  that  protection  money  was  collected 
in  the  Chapare  region  for  Mr.  Barthriemy  and 
various  police  officials.  The  Chapare.  an  in¬ 
hospitable  rain  forest  in  the  province  of 
Cocbabama,  is  the  main  growing  area  for 
coca  leaves,  the  raw  material  of  cocaine.  Mr. 
Barthriemy  has  declined  to  comment  on  the 
charges,  except  to  say  that  Major  Jijena  can¬ 
not  prove  them. 

They  were  leaked  to  Bolivian  newspapers, 
which  published  the  text  last  month  —  accu¬ 
rately.  people  dose  to  Major  Jijena  said. 
Leaders  of  the  Congress  have  announced 
plans  to  question  the  major  and  Interior 
Minister. 

Visits  from  'Gabriel’ 

Major  Jijena,  who  Is  close  to  United  States 
narcotics  agents  in  Bolivia,  testified  that  his 
former  superior,  Lieut.  COL  Javier  Quinteros, 
had  told  him  that  a  man  known  as  “Gabriel" 
regularly  visited  the  Chapare  region  ami  col¬ 
lected  drug  protection  money.  The  major  said 


he  had  been  told  that  Gabriel  "made  the  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  Mafia,"  apparently  a  reference 
to  drug  traffickers,  and  “coordinated  the  pro¬ 
tection  with  Colonel  Quinteros." 

The  major  also  accused  an  army  officer, 
identified  as  CoL  Nano  Martinez,  of  having 
provided  protection  for  traffickers  who  flew 
to  a  place  called  Eterazama  in  the  Chapare  to 
pick  up  coca  paste  or  leaves.  American  drug 
agents  said  in  interviews  during  the  summer 
that  traffickers  bad  offered  $25,000  to  police 
or  military  officers  for  each  time  they  landed 
and  loaded  a  plane. 

Major  Jijena  told  the  Bolivian  congres¬ 
sional  committee  that  after  he  learned  of  the 
links  between  officials  in  the  region  and  drug 
traffickers,  be  sought  to  "isolate"  himself 
from  Cblonel  Quinteros  and  the  colonel’s 
aides,  who  "threatened  me  with  death  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  share  with  them  in  the  work.”- 

Major  Jijena  served  in  and  around  the  Cha-' 
pare  from  May  through  September,  partly 
under  Colonel  Quinteros.  When  the  colonel 
■  was  reassigned  to  La  Paz,  Major  Jijena  suc¬ 
ceeded  him. 

Ten  days  later,  officials  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  drug  police  said,  the  major 
was  abruptly  pulled  off  the  job  because  he 
was  “too  tough”  on  die  traffickers. 

Colonel  Quinteros,  meanwhile,  is  reamed 
to  have  murned  to  his  previous  position  on 
the  staff  of  Vice  President  Julio  Garrett. 

After  his  initial  testimony  was  leaked  in  Bo- 
htfan  newspapers,  Major  Jijena  went  imn 
hiding,  according  to  acquaintances  who  said 
they  were  concerned  about  hjssafety? 
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New  Wave  of  Sikh-Hindu  Violence  Has  Gandhi  Government  on  Crisis  Footing 


A  Massacre 
T ears  Open 
Old  Wounds 
In  India 


By  STEVEN  R.  WEISMAN 

Amritsar.  India 

FOR  the  75  people  aboard  Bus  No.  PJG  7284  in  the 
nonhem  Indian  state  of  Punjab,  the  trouble 
started  at  dusk  last  Sunday  when  four  young  men 
began  shouting  slogans  for  an  independent  nation 
for  Sikhs.  It  ended  on  a  remote  country  road  as  they  sin¬ 
gled  out  passengers  they  believed  to  be  Hindus  and  shot 
them  dead.  Killings  by  Sikh  separatists  in  Punjab  are  re¬ 
ported  almost  daily.  But  the  massacre  of  22  people 
shocked  the  nation  and  raised  fresh  doubts  about  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  strategy  against  terrorism.  A 
wave  of  killings  and  clashes  between  the  police  and  pro¬ 
testing  mobs  of  Hindus  and  Sikhs  ensued  in  New  Delhi 
and  elsewhere  in  northern'  India. 

On  Friday,  seven  more  people  were  killed  in  sectar¬ 
ian  violence  in  New  Delhi. 

A  year  ago.  the  Prime  Minister  could  cite  the  Punjab 
as  the  source  of  his  greatest  triumph:  an  accord  with 
moderate  Sikh  elders  who  represented  the  mainstream 
leadership  there.  Now  the  crisis  has  been  revived.  A 
newspaper  cartoon  showed  a  frantic  Mr.  Gandhi  trying 
to  placate  a  mob  by  searching  lor  an  answer  inside  an  of¬ 
fice  cupboard,  which  was  bare. 

Government  officials  say  they  will  try  to  keep  the 
moderate  Sikhs  in  power  despite  widespread  calls  for 
their  ouster.  At  the  same  time,  under  mounting  public 
pressure,  the  Government  is  using  aggressive  police  tac¬ 
tics  —  including  sweeping  arrests  and  incarceration 
without  trial  —  against  young  Sikhs  suspected  of  terror¬ 
ism.  As  the  police  became  more  combative,  however, 
rounding  up  innocent  and  guilty  alike,  it  became  harder 
for  moderates  to  side  with  the  Government.  Last  week, 
Surjit  Singh  Barnala,  the  moderate  Chief  Minister  of 
Punjab,  came  under  heavy  attack  from  fellow  Sikhs  for 
permitting  the  police  to  arrest  hundreds  of  young  people 
as  well  as  two  prominent  elected  officials. 

Mr.  Gandhi's  aides  fear  that  Mr.  Barnala  will  fall 
and  that  the  central  Government  will  be  pressured  to 
lake  control  of  the  state,  as  it  did  in  1983,  using  the  army 
to  enforce  order.  The  risks  of  plunging  Mr.  Gandhi  back 
into  direct  supervision  would  be  great  There  is  also 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  army,  in  which  Sikhs 
have  long  been  prominent,  could  be  counted  on.  After  the 
army  raided  the  holiest  Sikh  shrine,  the  Golden  Temple 
at  Amritsar,  in  1984.  more  than  2,700  soldiers  deserted 
and  were  court-martialed. 

Furthermore,  while  the  police  have  undoubtedly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arresting  or  killing  terrorists,  their  tactics 
may  be  redoubling  the  cycle  of  vengeance.  The  Sikhs  who 
murdered  the  bus  passengers  left  a  note  saying  they 
were  retaliating  for  an  earlier  police  shootout  in  which 
four  Sikhs  died.-Police  tactics  do  seem  to  have  improved 
since  the  days  of  “fake  encounters.'’  when  suspects,  were- 


Massacre  in 
The  Punjab 

Bodies  of  Hindu  bus  passengers  killed 
by  Sikh  extremists  in  the  state  of 
Punjab  last  week;  Hindus 
demonstrating  in  New  Delhi  in 
reaction  to  killings. 
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shot  and  listed  as  having  perished  in  clashes  with  the  po¬ 
lice.  The  authorities  say  they  have  managed  to  infiltrate 
some  groups  and  acquire  informants.  Some  Sikh  separa¬ 
tist  leaders  have  reportedly  been  executed  by  their  own 
people  for  cooperating  with  the  authorities. 

In  effect,  a  war  of  attrition  is  under  way  between  the 
police  and  young  extremists  who  have  perhaps  several 
thousand  supporters.  But  many  experts  say  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  deluding  itself  in  dealing  with  the  Punjab  conflict 
as  a  law-and-order  problem.  They  say  it  is  multidimen¬ 
sional.  driven  by  economic,  political,  generational,  psy¬ 
chological  and  religious  factors. 

Sikh  separatist  violence  has  been  spurred  by  wide¬ 
spread  feelings  of  persecution  and  alienation  arising 
from  fears  of  being  wiped.oul  as  a  people-and  a  . religion. 


Sikhs  cue  the  1984  raid  on  the  Golden  Temple  and  the 
riots  after  the  assassination  of  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi,  in  which  2,500  Sikhs  died.  Sikhism,  a  500-yea riold 
militant  and  mystical  offshoot  of  Islam  and  Hinduism, 
was  once  universally  respected.  Today,  however,  Sikhs 
are  an  object  of  increasing  resentment  and  fear  among 
many  Hindu  Indians,  who  are  more  frequently  joining 
militant  Hindu  organizations  and  vowing  to  fight  the 
Sikhs.  Sikh  extremists  see  themselves  as  holy  warriors 
akin  to  the  zealots  in  the  Middle  East  or  the  Afghan  guer¬ 
rillas.  Even  the  judges  who  last  week  upheld  the  death 
sentences  of  three  Sikhs  convicted  in  the  assassination  of 
Mrs.  Gandhi  noted  that  they  had  been  motivated  by  the 
“highest  and  noblest  impulses  —  loyalty  to  one's  reli- 
e  ion  S'  tt  -f-  ‘ 


The  police  say  that  the  Sikh  extremists  get  aid  from 
Pakistan,  which  borders  the  Indian  state  of  Punjab.  It  is 
said  that  they  can  count  on  Pakistan  for  sanctuary,  arms 
supplies  and  paramilitary  training.  Pakistan  dentes  this. 

Experts  agree  that  the  toughest  thing  to  combat  will 
be  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  and  sacrifice  that  has  always 
made  Sikhs  valued  members  of  the  army  and  the  police. 
Vengeance  and  retaliation  have  deep  roots  in  Punjab, 
where  blood  feuds  and  have  been  common  for  centuries. 

But  India,  with  its  many  disparate  ethnic,  linguistic 
and  religious  groupings,  sees  itself  as  unable  to  give  in  to 
any  group.  Reiterating  his  rejection  of  Sikh  demands  for 
a  separate  nation.  Mr.  Gandhi  said  last  week :  “Whatever 
is  necessary,  however  tough  we  have  to  be,  however  ag- 
•r  gnessive  we  have  to  be,  we  willhave  to  prevail  that.” 


Casualties  Mount  as  Syria  Seeks  to  Hold  Sway 
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Fertility  Trends  Threaten  the  Ethnic  Balance 


Singapore  Decides  It  W  ants 
Lots  of  Children,  After  All 


By  JOHN  KIFNER 

Damascus 

JALL  week.  President  Hafez  ai-Assad  has  been 
It  trying  to  get  Damascus-based  Palestinian 
guerrillas  and  die  Lebanese  leftist  militias 
under  his  sway  to  stop  killing  each  other  in 
Lebanon  and  pul  an  end  to  Yasir  Arafat’s  military  come¬ 
back. 

Battles  were  raging  around  die  Palestinians'  de-  j 
crepit  shantytown  districts  of  Sabra,  Shatila  and  Burj  al- 
Brajneh,  on  the  southern  edge  of  Beirut;  Ain  Khilwe,  in 
Sidon,  and  Rashidiye  near  Tyre.  Amal,  the  main  Shiite 
Moslem  militia,  pounded  away  with  artillery  and  Soviet- 
made  T-54  tanks  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  the  Syrians. 

But  Palestinian  guerrillas,  tempered  by  years  of 
fighting  in  the  rubble  of  Lebanon,  stubbornly  resisted. 
They  captured  the  strategic  Maghdusheh  block  —  an 
area  actually  inhabited  by  Christians  —  overlooking  the 
Sidon  camps.  In  terms  of  military  organization  and  ex¬ 
perience,  the  Palestinians  are  rated  as  more  effective 
than  Amal  by,  among  others,  Israeli  military  experts. 

The  righting,  in  this  latest  round  in  11  years  of  civil 
war,  has  been  bitter,  even  by  Lebanese  standards.  More 
than  550  people  have  been  killed  since  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber;  3,000  are  homeless.  Food,  medicine  and  water  are 
running  low  in  the  camps.  Since  Israel  invaded  Lebanon 
in  the  summer  of  1982  to  try  to  destroy  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas’  political  and  military  base  —  a  virtual  state 
within  a  state  —  and  install  a  friendly  Christian  govern¬ 
ment,  the  sad,  beautiful  country  has  descended  into  a 
hellish  free-for-all. 

Last  week  in  Damascus,  M  r.  Assad’s  Vice  President. 
Abdel  Halim  Khaddam,  who  has  sought  to  impose  Syrian 
order  on  Lebanon  for  more  than  a  decade,  was  joined  by 
the  visiting.  Libyan  second-in-command,  Maj.  Abdul 
Salam  Jalloud.  in  pressuring  the  Palestinian  factions  of 
the  Damascus-based  National  Salvation  Front.  Any 
cease-fire  agreement,  they  reportedly  insisted,  must  in¬ 
clude  the  elimination  of  all  forces  in  Lebanon  loyal  to  Mr. 
Arafat  But  the  most  important  faction  in  Damascus.  Dr. 
George  Habash’s  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine,  refused,  along  with  others,  Palestinians  here 
said.  “They  cannot  agree,”  they  said,  "because  it  would 
mean  a  Palestinian  civil  war.” 

-  In  the  fighting,  all  guerrilla  factions  in  the  ca  m  ps,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Habasti  group,  the  Marxist  Democratic  F  rent 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  the  renegade  Abu  Nidal 
faction  and  Mr.  Arafat's  direct  rivals,  the  Fatah  rebels 
led  by  CoL  Saed  Musa  and  supported  by  Syria,  have  been 
fighting  together  against  the  Shiites.  It  is  this  enforced 
unity,  together  with  what  Palestinians  believe  is  Syrian 
weakness  because  of  economic  and  international  difficul¬ 
ties,  that  gives  credibility  to  Mr.  Arafat’s  hopes. 

To  Mr.  Arafat,  the  re-eatahlishmenl  of  his  military 
and  political  base  in  Lebanon  is  as  crucial  as  it  is  onerous 
to  Amal.  which  sees  it  as  threatening  Shiile  power  and 
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raising  the  risk  of  Israeli  attacks.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
proximity  of  Israel  as  a  target  for  guerrilla  raids  that  is 
at  stake  for  Mr.  Arafat  as  it  is  his  ability  to  maneuver  in 
the  Arab  world. 

Since  the  Israelis  destroyed  what  was  sometimes 
called  the  “Fatah  Republic"  in  Beirut,  his  influence  has 
increasingly  declined.  His  yearlong  peace  effort  with 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  felt  apart  in  February.  Mr.  Ara¬ 
fat's  offices  in  Jordan  were  closed,  and  his  military  aide, 
Khalil  al-Wazil.  also  known  as  Abu  Jihad,  was  ousted. 
Even  Tunisia  has  indicated  that  his  headquarters  there 
is  jiow  unwelcome. 

Over  the  last  year,  Mr.  Arafat  and  other  guerrilla 
factions  have  been  infiltrating  men  and  weapons  through 
Lebanon's  porous  borders,  attempting  to  rebuild  their 
old  bases.  Their  main  stronghold  is  in  Sidon’s  Ain  Hilwe 
camp.  They  have  had  a  working  alliance  there  with  the 
leader  of  the  main  militia.  Mustapha  Saad,  a  Sunni  Mos¬ 
lem.  which  gives  them  access  to  the  port  for  unloading 
weapons  and  supplies. 

In  recent  days  —  and  with  apparent  sympathy  from 
Moscow  —  there  have  been  meetings  aimed  at  reconcil¬ 
ing  i he  Palestinian  factions.  At  the  sessions  were  Abu 
Jihad  and  Dr.  Habash.  who  has  the  support  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Front,  an  important  faction  led  by  Nayef  Hawat- 
moh.  And  last  week,  at  ceremonies  in  Algiers,  Abu  Jihad 
of  el  Faiah  yielded  the  position  of  representing  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  to  Dr.  Habash,  as  a  gesture  of  unity. 


By  NICHOLAS  D.  KRISTOF 

Singapore 

9  IKE  many  developing  countries,  Singapore  in  the 
H  early  I970's  instituted  population  control.  “Boy  or 

girl,  two  is  enough !  ”  was  the  slogan,  and  officials 
Sisal  warned  that  the  island  country  would  run  out  of 
room  if  population  growth  was  not  curbed.  Now  they  say 
the  policy  may  have  succeeded  too  well. 

Singapore  has  become  one  of  the  first  countries  out¬ 
side  the  industrialized  world  whose  birth  rate  has  de¬ 
clined  below  replacement  levels.  In  reaction  to  that 
development,  it  appears  to  be  the  first  to  switch  from  of¬ 
ficially  discouraging  large  families  to  actively  promot¬ 
ing  them.  "People  may  laugh  and  say,  ’Ha,  ha,  look  at 
what  Singapore  is  doing  now.’  ”  said  Yeo  Cheow  Tung, 
Minister  of  State  for  Health,  “but  when  we  look  at  the 
data,  it's  a  horrendous  problem.  And  it’s  the  role  of  a  re¬ 
sponsible  government  to  plan  for  the  future.” 

The  little  city-state  of  2.5  million  people  is  often  ad¬ 
mired  —  or  ridiculed  —  because  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
tries  to  plan  ahead.  In  many  respects,  it  has  been  wildly 
successful:  An  island  with  no  natural  resources  has  in 
one  generation  become  wealthier,  as  measured  by  per 
capita  income,  than  Ireland,  Spain  or  Israel.  Visitors 
sometimes  complain,  however,  that  Singaporeans  are 
too  docile  and  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government 
The  campaign  to  increase  ihe  birth  rate  is  likely  to 
provide  a  new  test  of  their  obedience.  Young  people  seem 
less  inclined  than  their  parents  to  bend  their  persona) 
lives  to  Government  decree.  “Whether  I  have  two  kids  or 
three  kids  doesn't  depend  on  what  the  Government 
says,"  said  Cora  De  Conceieao,  a  restaurateur  Who  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married  soon.  “It  depends  on  whether  I  can 
continue  with  my  career”  Thai -is  the  general  consensus 
of  couples  nowadays."  Another  young  woman,  a  civil  ser- 
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infants  being  fed  at  a  nursery  in  Singapore. 


vant,  was  even  more  blunt;  “Having  babies  is  a  nui¬ 
sance,"  she  said.  "You  want  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  shoes  or 
a  new  gown,  and  instead  you  have  to  save  money  for  a 
child."  Reflecting  such  attitudes,  the  reproduction  rate 
has  plunged.  In  1957,  women  had  an  average  of  6.4  chil¬ 
dren;  in  1970, 3.1,  and  last  year,  just  1.6  —  well  under  the 
2-ptus  rate  necessary  to  keep  the  population  stable. 

The  country  is  still  growing  because  most  people  are 
young  and  in  their  reproductive  years.  But  at  present 
rates,  the  population  will  reach  a  peak  early  in  the  next 
century,  then  shrink  rapidly  as  the  young  people  of  today 
die,  leaving  fewer  descendants.  The  Government  of 
Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  warns  that  this  would 
hamper  the  country’s  defenses.  Moreover,  a  much 
smaller  number  of  wage-earners  would  be  available  to 
support  those  who  have  retired. 

A  Role  for  Matchmakers 

The  campaign  does  not  mention  it,  but  fertility  levels 
differ  by  ethnic  group.  The  reproductive  rate  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  Chinese,  77  percent  of  the  population,  is  well  below 
replacement  level.  Indians,  a  6  percent  minority,  are 
slightly  below  replacement  level,  and  Malays,  who  ac¬ 
count  for  15  percent  of  the  population,  are  a  bit  above  it. 
The  present  trend,  if  continued,  would  reduce  Chinese 
dominance  and  increase  the  proportion  of  Malays.  Mr. 
Yeo,  who.  like  most  officials,  is  Chinese,  acknowledged 
the  ethnic  factor  but  said  this  was  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  All  families,  not  just  ethnic  Chinese,  are  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  have  more  children,  he  said. 

The  campaign  involves  several  approaches.  It  is 
playing  a  well-publicized  role  as  matchmaker  for  high 
school  and  college  graduates.  Matchmaking  agencies 
run  parties,  dances  and  weekend  retreats  in  the  hope  of 
finding  spouses  for  the  large  number  of  college-educated 
women  who  remain  unmarried,  a  higher  proportion  than 
in  the  United  States,  officials  say. 

Economic  incentives  also  may  be  tried.  The  tax  sys¬ 
tem  was  amended  in  the  1970' s  to  discourage  large  fami¬ 
lies,  abortion  was  legalized  and  contraceptives  made 
available.  Now  tax  penalties  will  probably  be  removed 
and  abortion  may  be  curtailed.  And  Government  housing 
can  be  arranged  so  that  parents  can  live  near  their  adult 
children,  making  it  easier  for  grandparents  to  care  for 
infants  during  the  day. 

Singapore  and  similar  rapidly  developing  countries 
face  some  of  the  same  economic  problems  as  the  United 
Slates,  where  fertility  is  below  replacement  levels  but 
high  immigration  keeps  the  population  rising.  Taiwan, 
South  Korea  and  other  rapidly  industrializing  countries 
may  also  have  to  encourage  population  growth.  Fertility 
rates  in  Singapore  sank  below  the  replacement  level  in 
1975,  although  this  attracted  little  attention  at  first  In 
Taiwan,  the  rates  fell  to  replacement  level  this  year  and 
South  Korea  is  about  u>  be  in  the  same  position. 

Singapore  officials  cite  surveys  suggesting  that 
women  still  would  like  to  have  two  or  three  children,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  inconvenience  and  the  effect  on  their  ca¬ 
reers.  The  Government  hopes  that,  by  reducing  these  ob¬ 
stacles,  Singapore’s  efforts  will  succeed  where  Western 
•countries  have  failed  “If  we  can  reverse  the  fertility  de¬ 
cline,"  said  Paul  Cheung,  a  demographer  at  the  National 
University  of  Singapore,  "we’ll  be  the  first  country  to  do 
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H.  Ross  Perot  in  Dallas  last  week. 

Cast  Out  by  G.M., 
Perot  Still  Has 
AWordtoSay 

It  would  make  a  great  movie: 
Brash  billionaire  meets  corporate 
giant  and  shakes  up  staid  board¬ 
rooms  with  a  clarion  call  to  "get 
competitive."  But  Hollywood  might 
want  to  change  the  ending. 

Last  week  the  giant,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  got  rid  of  the 
billionaire.  H.  Ross  Perot,  and  three 
of  his  associates.  The  company  paid 
them  $750  million,  double  the  market 
value  of  their  stock,  at  a  time  of 
slumping  sales  and  production,  plant 
closings,  layoffs  and  deep  cuts  in 
capital  spending. 

Mr.  Perot  referred  to  it  as  "bush- 
man"  and  put  the  money  into  escrow 
to  let  the  directors  reconsider 
whether  the  buyout  was  "the  highest 
and  best  use  of  G.M.'s  capital."  G.M. 
replied  that  the  matter  was  closed 
and  that  it  was  worth  the  money  to 


dispense  with  its  largest  stockholder  ■ 
and  most  vocal  critic. 

Beginning  last  summer,  Mr.  Perot 
repeatedly  and  publicly  urged  G.M.- 
to  make  haste  in  cutting  costs  and 
developing  new  car  models.  He  ac¬ 
cused  its  management  of  being  cush¬ 
ioned  in  perquisites  and  isolated 
from  "the  real  places  where  people 
are  doing  the  real  work." 

Two  years  ago  the  G.M.  chairman, 
Roger  B.  Smith,  made  a  point  of  wel¬ 
coming  Mr.  Perot’s  vision  of  a  sharp 
and  streamlined  corporation.  Mr 
Smith  had  committed  himself  and 
the  company  to  a  revolutionary 
plunge  into  high  technology,  and  he 
wanted  Mr.  Perot’s  computer  serv¬ 
ices  company,  the  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corporation,  to  provide  en¬ 
trepreneurial  spirit  as  well  as  soft¬ 
ware.  The  purchase  agreement  gave 
E.D.S.  "substantial  independence" 
within  G.M.;  it  even  created  a  sepa¬ 
rate  class  of  G.M.  stock. 

This  meant  E.D.S.  essentially  had 
its  own  profits  to  make.  There  were 
sharp  conflicts  —  still  unresolved  — 
over  how  much  it  was  charging  to 
unify  the  corporation’s  huge,  frag¬ 
mented  data-processing  operations. 
Last  month  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  disclosed 
that  G.M.  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
move  to  sell  it  at  least  part  of  E.D.S. 
Some  auto  industry  analysts  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  talks  were  prompted 
by  a  disillusioned  Mr.  Perot 
Tomorrow,  Mr.  Perot  is  to  give  a 
long-scheduled  speech  at  the  Detroit 
Economic  Club;  Mr.  Smith  is  to  in¬ 
troduce  him.  More  than  6,000  tickets 
have  been  sold,  even  though  the  buy¬ 
out  agreement  forbids  Mr.  Perot  to 
criticize  G.M.  publicly. 

E.P.A.  Sent  Back 
To  the  Calculator 

On  gasoline  conservation  as  cm 
many  other  matters,  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  long  argued  that 
the  marketplace,  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  should  set  standards.  Last 


week,  a  Federal  appeals  court  panel 
in  Washington  disagreed,  holding 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  erred  last  year  when  it  retro¬ 
actively  changed  fuel  efficiency  for¬ 
mulas  in  a  way  proposed  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  General  Motors 
Corporation. 

The  ruling,  the  first  resulting  from 
six  court  challenges  of  various  Ad¬ 
ministration  moves  to  relax  fuel 
economy  standards,  could  cost  the 
nation’s  two  largest  car  makers  $300 
million.  The  formula  revision 
brought  Ford  and  General  Motors 
higher  fuel  economy  ratings  and  a 
parallel  reduction  in  penalties  for 
not  meeting  the  standards. 

The  three-judge  panel  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  or¬ 
dered  die  environmental  agency  to 
recalculate  fuel  economy  ratings  for 
the  model  years  1980  through  1984. 
The  Center  for  Auto  Safety,  a  con¬ 
sumer  group  based  in  Washington, 
and  Public  Citizen,  a  public  ad¬ 
vocacy  group,  had  charged  in  the 
suit  that  thet  agency’s  new  formula 
was  skewed  to  give  cars  higher  mile¬ 
age  ratings. 

Chicago  Politics: 

A  Guessing  Game 

The  official  Republican  nominee 
for  Mayor  is  a  Democrat  who  says 
he  is  bipartisan.  The  Mayor,  who 
won  as  a  Democrat  three  years  ago, 
will  run  but  may  do  so  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  county  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party  may  do  the  same. 

Even  for  Chicago,  this  is  not  typi¬ 
cal  party-line  politics. 

Harold  Washington,  the  city’s  first 
black  Mayor,  has  said  he  intends  to 
seek  re-election  to  a  second  term. 
The  Cook  County  party  chairman, 
Edward  R.  Vrdolyak,  an  implacable 
foe  of  the  Mayor,  declared  his  can¬ 
didacy  Thursday.  But  each  of  them, 
hoping  to  keep  the  other  guessing,  is 
circulating  dual  nominating  peti¬ 
tions,  one  for  the  Democratic  pri¬ 
mary  Feb.  24  and  one  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent's  line  on  die  April  7  general 
election  ballot. 

Mr.  Washington  is  trying  to  create 
—  and  Mr.  Vrdolyak  to  avert  —  a 
1  three-way  race,  since  the  blacks  who 
account  for  40  percent  of  the  Chicago 
population  overwhelmingly  support 
the  Mayor.  Former  Mayor  Jane  M. 
Byrne,  who  has  been  running  for 
more  than  a  year  (as  a  Democrat), 
won  endorsements  last  week  from 
three  prominent  ward  leaders, 
i  The  Democratic  Republican  can- 

•  didate  is  Donald  Haider,  a  business 
i  professor  who  was  Mayor  Byrne’s 
i-  budget  director.  A  search  committee 

*  named  him  after  two  Republicans  — 


Daniel  K,  Webb,  a  former  United 
States  Attorney,  and  Richard  B.  j 
Ogitvie,  a  popular  former  Governor  \ 

—  declined  to  run.  Among  Republi-  « 
cans  who  bad  no  such-qualms  is  the  ] 
party's  1983  candidate,  Bernard  . 
Epton,  who  lost  to  Mr.  Washington.  , 

Fixing  the  Fees 
Of  Doctors,  Too 

Though  the  fiscal  effects  of  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  program 
of  flat  fees  for  Medicare  payments  to 
hospitals  is  clear — health  care  costs 
are  increasing  less  rapidly  than  they 
have  for  20  years  —  the  impact  on 
-the  quality  of  care  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled  is  a  matter  of  growing  de¬ 
bate.  Now  White  House  officials  are 
considering  going  a  step  further. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  wants  to  consolidate  hospital 
and  physician  payments  into  a  fixed 
amount,  set  in  advance,  for  each 
type  of  diagnosis,  regardless  of  how 
long  a  Medicare  patient  is  hospital¬ 
ized,  how  many  services  are  re¬ 
quired  or  how  many  doctors  are  in¬ 
volved.  Budget  official5'say  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  save  at  least  S5QQ  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oct  1, 
1987.  Doctors,  me  officials  contend, 
would  no  longer  have  an  incentive  to 
increase  the  volume  oT  services  they 
give  Medicare  patients,  as  they 
began  to  do  two  years  ago  when  their 
fees  were  frozen  by  Congress. 

Federal  health  care  olficialsand 
the  American  Medical  Association 
oppose  the  plan.  The  sytem  would  be 
difficult  to  administer,  said  Dr. 
James  H.  Sammons,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  association,  and 
would  "interfere  with  patient  tare.” 

A  Partial  Victory 
In  a  Wiretap  Case 

Last  week’s  Federal  appeals  court 
rulings  in  two  wiretap  cases  do  not 
.  appear  to  have  substantially 
changed  or  clarified  what  officials 
may  .  legally  do  in  the  name  of  na¬ 
tional  security,  and  they  provided 
only  partial  victory  for  only  one  of 
the  plaintiffs.  But  they  added  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  cases’  dramatic 
background. 

Three  high  officials  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  —  Henry  A.  Kissin- 
,  ger,  H.R.  Haldeman  and  John  N. 
i  Mitchell  —  must  now  go  to  trial  in  a 
14-year-old  lawsuit  against  them  by 
Morton  Halperin.  The  former  Na- 

>  tional  Security  Council  aide  is  asking 

>  for  damages  in  the  warrantless  tap¬ 
is  ping  of  his  home  telephone  for  21 

-  months  from  1969  to  1971. 


The  three-judge  panel  found  that 
Mr.  Halperin  is  entitled  to  a  trial  on 
his  claim  that  the  "putative  national 
security  justification"  was  a  “pre¬ 
text"  for  continuing  to  tap  his  tele¬ 
phone,  even  though  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  confirm  the  officials*  initial 
suspicion  that  he  was  the  source  of 
disclosures. 

But  in  another  case,  the  panel  of 
judges  threw  out  a  decade-old  dam¬ 
age  claim  against  those  three  offi¬ 
cials  and  others  by  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  Hedrick  Smith  of  The  New 
York  Times,  who  claimed  damages 
for  the  illegal  tapping  of  his  tome 
telephone  for  89  days  in  1969.  The 
panel  held  that  the  defendants  could 
reasonably  have  believed  in  1969 
that  the  need  to  find  the  sources  of 
disclosures  legally  justified  the  war- 


rentless 

ficials*  telephones.  Such 
would  be  illegal  today. 

38.500,000 To  Go 

breath  Monday  ^ 

first  15  million  among  40  mUhon 
pages  of  documents  from  the ^Nixon 
Presidency  were  made 
out  a  hitch  by  the  Nuton  Pre^dcnt^ 
Materials  Project  at  the  Natwnal 

Archives.  The  carefuMyseJectedra 

tion,  reviewed  by  Mr.  Nixon  s  la 
yers,  contained  little  to  surprise. 

Martha  A.  Miles 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 
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Testing  Plan  Indicates  Reagan’s  ‘Outrage’  Over  Drug  Abuse 


By  ROBERT  PEAR 

Washington 

THE  Reagan  Administration  is  forging  ahead  with 
its  plan  for  random  drug  tests  oi  Federal  employ¬ 
ees  even  as  another  judge  ruled  it  unconstitu¬ 
tional  for  the  Government  to  test  people  who 
were  not  suspected  of  using  drugs. 

The  testing  program  has  come  to  overshadow  other 
elements  of  President  Reagan’s  extensive  program  to 
achieve  a  "drug-free  Federal  workplace."  Some  conser¬ 
vatives  in  the  Government,  as  well  as  many  civil  liber¬ 
tarians.  have  called  tt  overly  intrusive. 

But  the  Administration’s  strong  commitment  to  test¬ 
ing  reflects  the  depth  of  its  concern  about  drug  abuse. 
Mr.  Reagan  and  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d 
"have  been  driven  to  the  point  of  outrage  by  liberal  indif¬ 
ference  to  drug  abuse,"  said  a  Presidential  appointee 
who  heads  a  medium-size  agency. 

Last  week  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
made  a  tentative  proposal  for  drug  testing  of  private 
pilots,  airline  flight  crews  and  aviation  mechanics.  Sepa¬ 
rate  rules  requiring  annual  testing  of  F.A.A.  employees 
take  effect  early  next  year. 

Constance  Homer,  director  of  the  Office  of  Person¬ 
nel  Management,  issued  guidelines  for  the  testing  of  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  last  weekend.  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Dr.  Otis  R.  Bowen,  must  now  issue 
technical  guidelines  for  urinalysis,  a  challenging  task  in 
light  of  reports  that  some  tests  are  inaccurate. 

Agency  heads  must  then  select  the  job  groups  to  be 
tested.  This,  too,  will  be  troublesome.  President  Reagan 
ordered  Sept.  15  that  every  Federal  agency  “establish  a 


Federal  District  Judge  Robert  F.  Collins 


program  to  test  for  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  by  employees 
in  sensitive  positions,"  including  law-enforcement  offi¬ 
cers,  Presidential  appointees  and  workers  with  access  to 
classified  information.  Half  of  the  Government’s  Z2  mil¬ 
lion  civilian  employees  hold  “sensitive  positions"  and 
could,  in  theory,  be  required  to  undergo  testing.  But  the 
number  of  people  actually  tested  is  likely  to  be  much 
smaller.  Agencies  must  bear  the  estimated  $56  million 
cost  of  the  tests  and  of  rehabilitation  programs. 

The  penalties  in  Mrs.  Homer’s  guidelines  reflect  Mr. 
Meese's  strict  antidrug  policies  rather  than  the  thera¬ 
peutic  approach  favored  by  several  other  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers.  After  “the  first  confirmed  determination  that  an 
employee  uses  illegal  dregs,"  the  guidelines  say,  agen¬ 
cies  are  required  to  take  disciplinary  action  that  may 
range  from  a  reprimand  to  dismissal  Dismissal  is  re¬ 
quired  if  a  second  test  is  confirmed  as  positive. 

Judge  Halts  Drug  Tests 

Meanwhile,  a  Federal  district  judge  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  issued  a  preliminary  injunction  last  week  that 
blocked  a  random  dreg  testing  program  very  similar  to 
that  contemplated  under  the  Reagan  order.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs  in  the  case  were  civilian  police  officers  at  Fort  Stew¬ 
art,  an  Army  installation.  Judge  B.  Avant  Edenfield  said 
random  urinalysis,  in  the  absence  of  "individualized  sus¬ 
picion,"  violated  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  bars  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 

For  similar  reasons,  Federal  District  Judge  Robert 
F.  Collins  in  New  Orleans  stopped  an  antidreg  program 
in  which  the  United  States  Customs  Service  tested  people 
who  were  either  hired  for  or  promoted  to  positions  as 
customs  agents,  inspectors  and  investigators.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  appealing  the  Nov.  12  ruling.  Judge  Collins 


threatened  last  week  to  hold  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Customs  Service;-  William  von  Raab,  in  contempt  of  court 
because  o(  a  letter  the  agency  sent  a  job  applicant  on 
Nov.  18.  The  letter  said  that  people  tentatively  selected 
as  customs  inspectors  must  “undergo  urinalysis."  -  - 

These  rulings  do  not  directly  affect  drug  testing 
under  the  President’s  order,  which  has  been  challenged 
by  the  National  Treasury  Employees  Union  in  a  separate 
case  before  Judge  Collins.  Justice  Department  lawyers 
contend  that  urinalysis  of  Federal  employees  is  not  a 
search  under  the  Fourth  Amendment  Rather,  they  say, 
it  is  a  test  to  determine  a  person’s  “fitness  for  duty,”  like 
a  physical  examination  or  a  background  investigation. 

But  many  civil  servants  find  the  prospect  of  drug 
testing  offensive.  Brenda  J.  Sanders,  a  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  employee  who  reviews  claims  for  United  States 
savings  bonds,  said:  “l  have  worked  for  the  Government 
23  years,  and  I  don’t  have  a  blot  on  my  record.  I  have 
never  taken  illegal  drugs.  I  highly  resent  being  classed 
with  drug  addicts  of  the  world." 

Margaret  L.  Thompson,  a  lawyer  with  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency  in  New  York  City,  said :  "My 
personal  sense  of  privacy  would  be  deeply  violated  if  the 
Government  goes  ahead  with  a  mandatory  drug  testing 
program  without  probable  cause.  When  I  was  hired  for 
(his  job,. off-campus  conduct  was  never  mentioned  as  a 
condition  of  employment." 

LeRoy  J.  Robertson,  a  senior  inspector  with  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Service  fan  New  Orleans,  who  has  worked  16  years 
for  the  Government,  said  random  urinalysis  was  "de¬ 
meaning.”  He  added:  “I  don’t  warn  my  rights  trampled 
because  of  mass  hysteria  over  the  drug  problem.  The 
prospect  of  having  to  urinate  into  a  test  tube,  perhaps  in 
front  of  another  person,  is  a  little  unsettling." 


Research  on  the  Radiation  Danger  Is  Not  Going  Well 


The  N.R.C.  Struggles  to  Fill  a  New  Role  in  a  Changed  World 


By  MATTHEW  L.  WALD 

EVER  since  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident,  the 
nuclear  industry  has  hecn  pointing  to  a  stiver 
lining  in  the  fallout:  Very  little  radiation  es¬ 
caped  from  the  building,  even  though  the  acci¬ 
dent  destroyed  most  of  the  power  plant’s  nuclear  core. 

In  computer-simulation  experiments  over  the  last 
four  years,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has 
been  trying  to  demonstrate  that  relatively  little  radiation 
would  escape  in  any  accident.  But  the  study  has  recently 
drawn  heavy  criticism,  even  from  within  the  agency. 

The  study  has  become  very  important  to  the  indus¬ 
try  because  it  could  provide  a  technical  basis  for  shrink¬ 
ing  the  present  10-mile  radius  o!  the  emergency  zone 
around  each  plant.  Two  newly  completed  plants  —  Shore- 
ham  on  Long  Island  and  Seabrook.  near  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  border  in  New  Hampshire  -  cannot  open  because 
some  officials  refused  to  take  part  in  emergency  drills. 
Seabrook.  in  particular,  might  be  able  to  get  an  operating 
license  if  ns  emergency  zone  excluded  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  towns  where  opposition  is  centered. 

The  commission  decided  to  require  all  plants  to  de¬ 
velop  and  test  evacuation  plans  after  the  Three  Mile  Is¬ 
land  accident  m  March  1979.  The  HFmde  radiw  was  set 
because  an  older  Study  suggested  that  the  risk  of  lethal 
radiation,  always  tow,  dropped  off  sharply  at  10  miles. 
InVpreliminary  report  on  the  new  radiation  study. 


the  deputy  director  or  research.  Den  wood  Ross,  said  re¬ 
cently  that  some  people  living  near  reactors  would  not 
have  to  leave  during  an  accident:  "Maybe  some  would 
just  need  to  close  their  windows  or  go  in  the  basement." 

But  the  research  to  prove  that  such  a  plan  would  be 
safe  is  not  going  welL  In  an  internal  memo  in  ApriL  re¬ 
leased  last  month,  the  commission’s  executive  director 
for  operations  described  gaps  in  the  regulators’  knowl¬ 
edge  and  in  their  research  program.  “Even  with  the 
knowledge  gained  from  the  four  years  of  intense  focused 
research  to  date,”  said  the  official.  Victor  Stelln  Jr,  the 
agency  "may  not  be  able  to  provide  a  satisfactory  reduc¬ 
tion  of  these  uncertainties  with  existing  resources,"  The 
memo  noted  that  spending  for  research  has  been  cut 

A  report  to  Congress  last  year  from  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards,  outside  experts  re¬ 
tained  by  the  commission  to  oversee  some  activities,  was 
more  blunt  The  committee  complained  that  the  research 
effort  lacked  focus:  "We  are  faced  with  a  program  of 
proposed  research  that  we  might  describe  by  saying, 
•The  research  program  will  have  produced  a  lot  of  useful 
information  concerning  severe  accident  phenomena  by 
the  end  of  FY  1985;  beginning  in  FY  1986,  there  will  be  a 
stan  toward  repeating  the  program,  but  this  time  it  win 
be  done  better.’ " 

At  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  Robert  Pol¬ 
lard,  an  engineer  and  former  member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion's  staff,  said.  "These  experiments  are  not  lor  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expanding  safety  but  for  relaxing  existing  re- 


TUe  New  Ynrti  TifflesAJtai  Cole 

The  Seabrook  nuclear  power  plant  hi  New  Hampshire. 


quirements"  The  research  has  gone  slowly,  he  said;  be¬ 
cause  the  staff  keeps  finding  accident  possibilities  na  one 
had  drought  of  before,  or  gets  results  that  do  not  justify 
shrinking  the  zones. 

More  directly  related  to  safety,  be  suggested,  was  a 


$3-5  million  reduction  in  funds  for  research  on  react 
by  Babcock*  Wilcox,  the  maker  of  the  Three  Mile  IsL 
plants.  Mishaps  at  three  other  such  plants  Indicate  t 
they  are  "significantly  more  sensitive  to  system  apse 
than  other  reactor  designs,  according  to  Mr.  Stello 
the  commission's  computers  “have  a  limited  abilir 
predict  the  outcome"  of  equipment  failures  in  tfa 
plants. 

Such  studies  are  very  different  from  the  role  oi 
ually  envisioned  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Comr 
skhl  As  rKently  as  the  early  1970’s,  it  was  expected  1 
1,000  reactors  would  be  built  by  die  turn  of  the  cent 
?*  staff  would  continually  be  engaged  in 
proving  sues  and  designs.  But  no  new  plants  have  fc 
ordered  smee  1978;  those  ordered  in  the  mid-1 970’s  h 
aH  been  canceled,  so  that  even  the  business  of  suner 
mg  construction  is  winding  down.  The  regulatorsTn 
job  now  is  to  check  up  on  a  hundred  operating  pla 
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How  Israel’s  Economy  Got  Hooked  The 
On  Selling  Arms  Abroad 


Tel  Aviv 

O  hoped  it  would  be  different 

tie  day.  would  come,  he  prophesied,  when  Israel 
beat  its  swords  into  plowshares  and  its  spears 
into  pruning  hooks.  True,  Israel  today  produces  more 
than  its  share  of  plows  and  pruning  hooks  —  but  it  pro¬ 
duces  even  more  swords  and  spears  in  the  form  of  tanks, 
fighter  jets,  rockets,  machine  guns  and  military  advisers. 

No  one  here  likes  to  talk  about  it,  but  Israel,  with  only 
4  million  people,  has  become  one  of  the  top  ten  arms  ex¬ 
porters  In  the  world  and  Israeli  businessmen  are  among 
the  world's  leading  arms  merchants.  Israel  competes 
head-to-head  with  such  major  industrial  powers  as  Brit¬ 


ain,  France,  Brazil  and  West  Germany. 

- Although  The-continuing  furor,  over- the  Iranian,  guns-. .that  the  Jewish  state  should  .be  sodepehdent  on  weapons 


sharply  reduced  its  orders  to  domestic  arms  manufactur¬ 
ers.  “This  has  left  Israeli  arms  producers  with  no  choice 
but  to  look  abroad  if  they  hope  to  maintain  anything  close 
to  full  production  or  full  employment,1*  he  said. 

But  economic  necessities  can  make  for  diplomatic 
virtues.  The  Israeli  arms  sales  to  Tran  are  only  the  latest 
example  of  how  Israel  can  use  military  exports  to  estab¬ 
lish  contacts  with  regimes  that  would  otherwise  shun  the 
Jewish  state.  Like  it  or  not,  say  Israeli  military  experts, 
arms  sales  are  now  an  integral  tool  of  Israeli  foreign  poli¬ 
cy. 

“Were  Israeli  defense  marketing  strategies  to  fail,  it 
would  have  a  profound  impact  on  Israeli  security,  eco¬ 
nomic  viability  and  diplomacy,"  noted  Professor  Klie- 
man.  “Arms  sales  in  the  1980‘s  are  a  strategic  national 
commitment  for  Israel” 

Such  statements  embarrass  many  . ISraeliSi- .The  idea 


Economy 


quadrupled  their  output  during  the  three  years  immedi¬ 
ately  after  1967,  as  the  Government  vowed  to  make  at 
least  one  of  each  major  weapons  system.  The  result  was 
the  Kfir  fighter  jet  —  built,  ironically,  with  plans  of  the 
French  Mirage  III  stolen  by  Israeli  secret  service  agents 
— -  the  Merkava  tank  and  the  Saar  III  navy  patrol  boat. 

During  the  1970’s  and  1980's,  the  Israeli  weapons  and 
security  industry  continued  to  expand  in  size  and  sophisti¬ 
cation  into  one  of  the  biggest  employers  tn  Israel  The  for¬ 
eign  buyers  became  crucial  in  the  1970‘s,  a  defense  indus¬ 
try  official  explained,  “because  as  we  started  to  produce 
more  sophisticated  weapons  systems,  the  development 
costs  became  more  and  more  expensive.  It  might  cost 
1A1.  for  example,  550  million  to  develop  a  missile,  but  we. 
with  our  limited  demand,  could  only  buy  S20  million 
worth.  This  made  for  very  high  average  costs  per  unit 
Exports  enabled  us  to  achieve  the  economies  of  scale  so 
that  we  could  buy  the  same  product  at  a  lower  average 
price." 

David  Ivrl.  the  director  general  of  the  Israeli  Minis¬ 
try  of  Defense,  said  there  are  several  factors  explaining 
Israel’s  ability  to  compete  with  much  larger  nations  in 
arms  sates. 

First,  whether  it  is  a  simple  mortar  made  by  Soltam 
Ltd.  or  a  sophisticated  electronic  warfare  jamming  sys¬ 
tem  sold  by  Tadiran,  Israeli  salesmen  can  offer  staie-of- 
the  art  technology  stamped  with  the  military  equivalent 
of  Babe  Ruth's  signature  on  a  Louisville  Slugger:  “Tested 
in  battle  by  the  Israeli  army."  At  limes,  Israeli  arms 
manufacturers  will  sell  a  product  at  a  toss  to  the  Israeli 
army  or  air  force,  simply  to  gain  the  endorsement  for 
overseas  markets. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  advantages  reputation-wise,”  said 
Mr.  Ivri,  “but  you  still  have  to  offer  competitive  prices." 

Second,  although  Israeli  arms  manufacturers  may 
actually  have  less  sophisticated  technology  over  all  than  a 
France  or  a  Japan,  those  countries  don't  have  an  army, 
navy  and  air  force  faced  with  complex  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tional  needs  on  an  actual  battlefield. 

The  combination  of  the  Israeli  army’s  diverse  de¬ 
mands  and  the  Israeli  arms  industry’s  high  level  of  tech¬ 
nology  creates  a  very  powerful  synergism,  producing 
highly  innovative  weapons  systems  that  might  not  occur 
to  other  manufacturers.  The  small  pilotless  planes  Israel 
uses  to  gather  battlefield  intelligence  are  one  example. 
Then,  too,  many  a  product  idea  is  born  of  the  reserve-duty 
requirement,  which  mandate  that  every  male  Israeli  in¬ 
cluding  defense  industry  engineers,  spend  at  least  30  days 
a  year  in  the  army  until  age  55. 

But  Israel’s  arms  trade  is  more  than  a  business.  For 
years,  Israel  has  practiced  a  kind  of  "Uzi  Diplomacy,” 
using  its  military  exports  and  training  capabilities  to 
open  covert  relations  with  regimes  that  would  otherwise 
refuse  diplomatic  contacts  —  such  as  Iran.  China.  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  Ethiopia  —  or  regimes  that  are  such  pariahs 
that  they  will  forge  doser-than-normal  ties  with  Israel  in 
order  to  acquire  arms  —  such  as  South  Africa,  Taiwan, 
Chile.  Paraguay.  Argentina  and  El  Salvador.  Protecting 


for-hostages  affair  has  brought  Israel’s  role  as  global 
arms  supplier  into  rare  public  view,  it  revealed  only  a  tiny 
slice  of  Israel's  overall  weapons  trade.  Defense  Ministry 
sources  estimate  that  Israel  exports  $1.2  billion  in  arms 
and  security  services  each  year  —  more  than  a  quarter  of 
its  total  industrial  exports.  Roughly  $500  million  worth  is 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

A  quick  glance  across  the  globe  finds  Israeli  advisers 
training  and  arming  elite  troops  in  Cameroon  and  Zaire, 
Israeli  Kfir  fighter  jets  being  flown  by  the  Ecuadoran  air 
force.  Israeli-made  patrol  boats  guarding  the  shores  of 
Sri  Lanka,  and  Israeli  cannon  fitted  to  upgraded  Chinese 
tanks.  The  rebel  forces  in  Nicaragua  have  Israeli-made 
weapons,  as  do  the  regular  armies  of  Honduras.  Argenti¬ 
na,  South  Africa,  Chile,  Belgium,  Holland.  Kenya,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Malaysia,  Taiwan  and  Thailand  — to  name  but  a 
few. 

Israeli-made  security  systems  guard  oil  reserves  in 
Australia,  army  bases  in  Taiwan  and  industrial  plants  in 
Korea.  Even  England’s  Buckingham  Palace  is  protected 
by  an  Israeli-made  security  fence. 

Much  of  the  Israeli  arms  industry  is  Government- 
owned,  and  exact  financial  data  are  secret  But  according 
to  widely-used  estimates,  as  many  as  140,000  Israelis  — 10 
percent  of  the  work  force  —  are  involved  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  setting  military  hardware. 

"Israeli  arms  manufacturers  have  reached  such  a 
level  of  production  and  importance  within  the  Israeli 
economy  that  exporting  weapons  has  become  an  eco¬ 
nomic  imperative,”  observed  Aaron  S.  Klieman.  a  Tel 
Aviv  University  political  scientist  who  is  Israel’s  leading 
expert  on  arms  sales. 

That  is  especially  true.  Professor  Klieman  added, 
now  that  cuts  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense’s  budget  have 


sales  for  its  economic  or  diplomatic  survival  is  pro¬ 
foundly  troubling  to  some  people  here,  clashing  with  both 
their  self-image  and  their  vision  of  the  Zionist  utopia. 

But  many  others,  the  so-called  "realists,”  counter 
that  arms  sales  are  a  fact  of  life  for  all  nation-states,  but 
especially  for  an  Israeli  society  that  has  always  lived 
close  to  the  edge.  If  Israel  did  not  sell  arms,  others  would, 
and  Jerusalem  would  be  deprived  of  /he  economic  and 
strategic  benefits  such  sales  bring,  without  having 
changed  the  world  a  whit.  Anyway,  the  realists  argue,  sur¬ 
vival  is  as  much  a  moral  imperative  as  nonviolence:  bet¬ 
ter  a  tarnished  utopia  than  a  dead  dream. 

During  a  recent  Knesset  debate  about  arms  sales  to 
Iran,  these  two  schools  clashed  head  on.  Rabbi  Menachem 
Hacohen  of  the  Labor  Party  put  the  moral  argument  suc¬ 
cinctly  when  he  declared  on  the  parliament  floor:  “Israel 
should  revert  to  its  normal  size  and  avoid  involvement  in 
the  sale  of  arms  to  corrupt  regimes.  Can  the  Jewish  state 
afford  to  supply  weapons  for  dark  and  deadly  purposes?” 

Pessah  Gruper,  a  Likud  Party  member,  shot  back: 
“Let’s  get  off  the  subject  of  arms  to  Iran.  There  are  more 
important  things  to  talk  about  than  ethics  and  ideology. 
When  a  country  lives  in  a  state  of  war,  you  can't  tell  the 
Government  to  be  choosy  about  Us  arms  transactions.” 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  Mr.  Gruper’s  arguments 
will  carry  the  day.  A  quick  look  at  the  circumstances  that 
gave  birth  to  the  Israeli  arms  industry  makes  that  clear. 
Israelis  actually  went  into  the  arms  business  in  the  mid- 
1940's,  during  the  pre-Independence  period,  when  a  weap¬ 
ons  embargo  was  in  effect  and  the  incipient  Jewish  army 
was  badly  in  need  of  light  arms  and  explosives.  It  was  a 
shortage  of  arms,  not  of  fighters,  that  almost  cost  the 
Jews  their  state  —  something  that  has  never  been  forgot¬ 
ten  here 


Weapons  exports  make 


sustain  the  tiny  nation’s 
vital  defense  industry. 


After  the  War  of  Independence,  then-Prime  Minister 
David  Ben-Gurion  vowed  never  again  to  be  so  vulnerable, 
and  he  consolidated  the  nation’s  scattered  and  unsophisti¬ 
cated  weapons  factories  into  a  single  industry,  which  was 
soon  manufacturing  small  arms  —  most  notably  the  Uzi 
submachine  gun  —  producing  mortars  and  ammunition, 
overhauling  and  upgrading  tanks  and  aircraft  and  devel¬ 
oping  some  electronic  systems. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  controversial  foreign  sales 
was  Mr.  Ben-Gu rion’s  secret  1959  decision  to  sell  250,000 
Israeli-made  mortar  shells  to  —  of  all  places  —  West  Ger¬ 
many  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  later  justified  the  sale  to  the  cabi-  - 

net, ’Saying ’ihat  Israel  will  “sell  arms  to  foreign  countries  maflV  UTIPa  W  Hilt  tnPV 

in  all  cases  in  which  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  -  1CU1J  Ulltciojr ,  UUl  LllCy 
no  objection." 

Even  then,  noted  Professor  Klieman.  the  sale  fol¬ 
lowed  a  pattern  that  has  continued  right  up  through  the 
recent  Iran  affair:  Decisions  were  reached  at  a  secret 
sub-cabinet  level;  the  Defense  Ministry,  as  opposed  to  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  dominated  decision-making;  and  there 
was  no  comprehensive  policy, 'only  a  case-by-case  ap¬ 
proach  based  upon  a  predisposition  to. sell. 

By  the  late  1950's  the  three  major  elements  of  Israel's 
Government-owned  arms  industry  were  ih  place:  Israel 
Military  Industries  (I.M.I.),  specializing  in-  small  arms, 
artillery  and  ammunition:  Israel  Aircraft.  Industries 
U.A.I.),  specializing  in  aircraft,  missiles  and  naval  ves¬ 
sels,  and  the  Rafael  Armament  Development  Authority, 
specializing  in  research  and  development  and  in  missile 
systems. 

Later,  these  giants  spawned  a..network  of  smaller, 
privately  owned  high-tech  military  and  electronics  firms, 
such  as  Tadiran,  El-Op,  Elbit,  Elisra  an&sccres  of  others 
—  some  of  them  publicly  traded  —  listed  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment-published.  314-page  Israel  Defense  Sales  Directory. 

Exactly  how  much  of  their  business  is  from  arms  sales 
can  not  be  determined,  since  most  of  these  companies 
manufacture  a  wide  range  of  electronic  products. 

Many  of  these  companies  owe  their  real  expansion  to 
the  years  after  the  1967  war.  No  one  dkf  ’more,  while 
trying  to  do  less,  for  Israel's  arms  industry  than  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  the  former  president  of  France,  which  had 
been  Israel’s  main  arms  supplier.  lit  the  wake  of  the  1967 
war,  Mr.  de  Gaulle  abruptly  cut  military  ties  with  Israel 
and  imposed  an  immediate  embargo  —  even  for  products 
already  bought  and  paid  for. 

The  net  effect  was  that  Israel’s  military  industries 


Jews  in  these  countries  may  also  be  a  (actor  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  sell  weapons  to  their  governments. 

While  Israeli  arms  exports  were  a  nice  way  to  win 
friends  and  gain  economies  of  scale  in  the  1970’s,  they  are 
now  a  matter  of  economic  life  and  death.  The  change 
began  in  1983,  when  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  forced  to 
economize,  cut  back  tohg-term  contracts  to  Israeli  com¬ 
panies.  During  the  last  three  years  the  military  budget, 
exclusive  of  American  aid,  has  been  slashed  by  $600  mil¬ 
lion. 

Existing  contracts  that  carried  the  Israeli  manufac¬ 
turers  to  1985-86,  are  now  expiring  and  there  is  little  new 
work  to  replace  them.  In  19B3,  LM.l.  got  roughly  50  per¬ 
cent  of  its  business  from  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  and  50 
percent  from  exports.  Today,  20  percent  of  its  business  ■ 
comes  from  the  Government,  and  the  remaining  80  per¬ 
cent  from  overseas.  A  similar  situation  exists  at  Rafael 
and  J.A.I.,  which  had  $40  million  profits  on  $1.1  billion 
sales  for  fiscal  year  1985. the  only  one  of  the  three  to 
produce  an  annual  report  available  to  the  public,  got 
about  60  percent  of  its  business  from  exports  last  year. 

Because  the  major  military  industries  are  all  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  firms:  they  cannot  afford  to  lay  off  too 
many  employees  without  creating  a  political  crisis.  For 
almost  a  year  the  Israeli  cabinet  has  been  trying  to  avoid 
a  decision  to  close  the  Bet  Shemesh  jet  engine  factory, 
where  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  jobs. 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Japan  Maps  a  Plan  To  Alter  Tax  Laws 


Japan  plans  to  overhaul  its  tax  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  means  of  spurring  its  econ¬ 
omy.  Among  the  changes,  which  take 
some  cues  from  the  United  States  tax 
bill,  are  tax  cuts  for  individuals  and 
businesses,  abolition  of  tax-free  sav¬ 
ings  accounts  and  a  new  sales  tax. 
The  moves,  which  have  been  in  the 
works  for  some  time,  are  mostly  at 
the  behest  of  Prime  Minister  Ya- 
suhiro  Nakasone,  who  has  been  under 
pressure  for  years  to  balance  his  na¬ 
tion’s  needs  with  those  of  its  trading 
partners. 

The  moves  are  Intended  to  encour¬ 
age  Japanese  consumers  and  busi¬ 
nesses  to  spend  more,  preferably  at 
home.  That,  officials  hope,  will  help 
Japan  reduce  its  trade  surplus,  and 
Its  budget  deficit  But  critics  say  the 
tax  cut  and  new  taxes  will  cancel 
each  ocher  out  And  although  Mr. 
Nakasone  and  the  ruling  party  are  be¬ 
hind  the  bill,  it  faces  stiff  opposition 
from  consumers  and  businesses. 

Leading  indicators  spurted  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  October,  a  gain 
that  ordinarily  would  have  analysts 
painting  a  rosy  picture  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.  But  the  analysts  were  wary  of 
•  the  poor  numbers  in  manufacturing 
and  Industry.  Indeed,  current  indica¬ 
tors  seemed  to  bear  out  the  gloom: 
Factory  orders  slumped  3.6  percent 
In  October,  the  biggest  drop  in  more 
titan  six  years.  Orders  had  shown  a 
sharp  increase  in  September.  ... 


Reuters 


Yasuhiro  Nakasone 


Sales  of  new  homes  dropped  9.6  per¬ 
cent  in  October,  the  sixth  drop  in 
seven  months.  ...  Unemployment 
held  steady  at  6.9  percent  overall  in 
November. . . .  Construction  spending 
rose  1.6  percent  in  October,  a  more 
encouraging  sign. . . .  Retailers'  sales 
increased  a  bit  in  November. 

Stocks  had  a  one-day  jump  that  saw 
the  Dow  rise  43.03  points,  to  a  record 
1,955.57,  on  what  analysts  said  was  re¬ 


lief  that  an  investigation  into  the  Iran 
arms  deals  had  been  ordered.  Vol¬ 
ume  passed  200  million  shares  two 
days  in  a  row  as  investors  began  to 
take  capital  gains  under  this  year's 
more  favorable  tax  rates.  For  the 
week,  the  Dow  industrials  gained 
10.83,  finishing  at  1,925.06.  Treasury 
securities  showed  strong  improve¬ 
ments  before  dropping. 

G.M.  and  H.  Ross  Perot  parted 
company  in  an  acrimonious  divorce 
that  removed  Mr.  Perot  from  G.M.’s 
board  and  gave  him  $700  million  for 
the  G.M.  stock  he  received  when  he 
sold  his  Electronic  Data  Systems  to 
G.M.  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Perot  has 
been  a  sharp  and  highly-visible  critic 
of  G.M.’s  management,  particularly 
Roger  B.  Smith,  G.M.’s  chairman. 

T.  Boone  Pickens  offered  $2.03  bil¬ 
lion  for  Diamond  Shamrock  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  expand  his  Mesa  Limited  Part¬ 
nership’s  oil  and  gas  companies.  But 
Diamond  Shamrock  says  it  wants  to 
remain  independent.  Mr.  Pickens  has 
a  formidable  foe  in  William  H.  Brick- 
er.  Diamond  Shamrock's  chairman, 
chief  executive  and  president,  and 
analysts  predict  a  spirited  battle. 

Intelsat  dismissed  its  two  top  offi¬ 
cers  in  an  investigation  Into  $2  million 
in  payments  they  authorized  without 
the  board's  permission.  Richard  R. 
Colino,  the  director  general,  and  Jose 


L.  Alegrett,  a  deputy,  had  tried  to  re¬ 
sign,  but  the  board  of  the  satellite  and 
communications  group  refused. 

BankAmerica  rebuffed  First  Inter¬ 
state.  saying  it  fell  no  need  to  respond 
to  First  Interstate’s  uninvited  $3.4  bil¬ 
lion  bid.  BankAmerica  and  many  ana¬ 
lysts  think  a  hostile  bid  is  inevitable. 

Chesebrough-Pond’s  accepted  a 
$72. 50-a -share  bid  from  Unilever.  I 
American  Brands  had  offered  $69  a  i 
share  in  a  friendly  deal,  which  Chese- 
brough  rebuffed,  so  American 
Brands  ptanned  a  $66-a-share  tender 
offer.  The  $3.1  billion  deal  would  give 
Unilever  a  wide  range  of  consumer 
products  including  Pond's  cold 
cream.  Vaseline  products  and  Ragu 
spaghetti  sauce. 

The  G.A.O.  is  investigating  whether 
the  S.E.C.  and  the  exchanges  have  the 
ability  to  cope  with  the  widening 
scandals  in  insider  trading.  The 
G.A.O.  is  concerned  that  computer 
systems  are  not  sufficient  to  spot 
such  irregularities  as  the  Ivan  F.  Boe- 
sky  trading  scandal. 


Rupert  Murdoch  wants  to  buy  The 
Herald  and  Weekly  Times,  Austral¬ 
ia’s  largest  newspaper  group,  for 
$1.17  billion.  The  surprise  bid  would 
eliminate  half  of  Mr.  Murdoch's 
competition  in  Australia. 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  DECEMBER  5, 1986 


(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sales  Las'  Net  Chug 

CocCE _ 

18.243,000  14% 

-  % 

ChesPn _ 

17,079,400  71% 

+  6 % 

AT&T _ 

15,850.800  27Ve 

+  y« 

IBM 

8.654.200  12694 

Gen  El _ 

8,616,300  86 Vi 

+  4V« 

Ohio  Ed _ 

7,883,000  2014 

+  % 

OwenC - 

7,681,300  12% 

+  2% 

USX . 

7,669.700  21% 

GMot _ 

7,504.600  71 

- 1% 

BaxtTr 

7.313,900  20 

+  IVj 

OcciPet _ 

7,024,000  27% 

+  % 

Gillet _ 

6,736,700  51% 

+  3 

Coca  Cl  — 

6,731.800  38% 

4  1% 

Amtxp _ 

5.812,600  60% 

4  3% 

WmC _ 

5,7324500  23% 

4  1% 

MARKET  DIARY  Last 

Prev. 

Week 

Week 

Advances  _ 

1,088 

1,088 

Declines  ..... 

_  828 

820 

Total  Issues. 

- .2,232 

2,198 

New  Highs  — 

- -184 

100 

New  Lows ... 

....  ...  .73 

57 

VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

p  M.  New  York  Close)  yv?ek 

To  Date 

[Total Sales — 861,082400  3L28Q.088.570 

[Same  Per.  198! 

..  672,974,971  25.381,320,223 

WEEK  S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

■ 

Net 

High  Low  Last 

Change 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Indus!  - - 

..  157,6  1625  163.B 

40.98 

Trensp - 

.126.3  121.0  125-5 

42.22 

1  Utts _  77.7  75.7  77.3 

+0.29 

Finance  — 

.  148.1  141  .a  147.8 

+3.61 

Composite .. 

_  145.5  140.8  143.6 

41.12 

Standard  &  Poor’s 


400  Must  «. 

.283.7 

273.8 

279.4 

+1.69 

20  Trensp  — 

.  214.7 

204.6 

211.6 

+4.01 

40  Utils - 

.  117.9 

113.9 

116.2 

+0.44 

40  Financial  „  28.6 

26.9 

28.2 

+0.83 

500  Slocks  „ 

-  254.8 

245.7 

251.7 

+1.95 

Dow  Jones 

30lndust  — 

..1971,7 

18804 

1925.0 

+10.83 

20  Tramp ._ 

..  876.3 

832.0 

860.8 

+14.96 

15  Utils _ 

_  215.0 

208.3 

211.9 

-  1.15 

65  Comb  — 

.  774.5 

741.1 

760.2 

+  5.57 

The  American  Slock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  DEC.  5, 1986 
(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sales 

Last 

NeiChng 

Husky  g - 

5,429.900 

8 

4  1% 

Wickes _ 

3,664,600 

3% 

-  % 

BAT _ 

1,845,000 

67/16 

41/16 

AM  Inti  - - 

1,801,400 

6% 

4  % 

WangB.1 _ 

1.662400 

13V* 

4  1 

Hasbro 

1,419,000 

22% 

*  1% 

Amdahl _ 

1,292,500 

23% 

4  1% 

LorTel ..  _ 

1,186.300 

18% 

4  % 

HomeGrp _ 

942,900 

21V. 

4  2 

WDigffl _ 

871.600 

19% 

+  % 

MARKET  DIARY  Last  Pw. 

Week  Week 

Advances - 344  352 

Oecrmed  - - 418  386 

Unchanged - 165  180 

Total  Issues  ~ _ 927  918 

New  Highs _ _ 37  25 

New  Lows  — _ 67  54 


VOLUME  last  Year 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Close)  WMk  Tobate 


Total  Sales -  59,153^70  2,767^71,334 

Same  Per.  1985. .  53,899.180  1,900.654,905 
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Public  Trust  and  the  Market  in  the  Boesky  Era 


Season  of  Lights,  and  Compassion 


Holiday  throngs  gathered  to  watch  the  lighting 
of  the  Christmas  tree  this  week  in  Rockefeller  Cen- ' 
ter,  an  event  that,  like  the  Thanksgiving  Day  pa¬ 
rade,  clicks  off  the  beginning  of  Christmas  in  New 
York.  It  is  a  time  when  a  surge  of  energy  enlivens 
the  city  —  a  time  of  shopping,  of  lights,  of  parties,  of 
crowds,  a  time  for  gratitude  and  good  cheer. 

It  should  also  be  a  season  of  compassion,  a  time 
to  think  of  those  in  pain  or  despair,  sick,  hungry  or 
alone.  Walk  through  the  city's  train  or  bus  termi¬ 
nals  at  night  or  early  mornings  and  try  to  face,  with¬ 
out  a  sense  of  shame,  those  who  huddle  against  the 
walls.  Watch  the  children,  hardly  more  than  tod¬ 
dlers,  peering  from  the  doorways  of  the  welfare 
hotels.  Such  sights,  among  the  lights,  give  urgency 
to  this  year’s  75th  annual  New  York  Times  Neediest 
Cases  Fund  appeal.  The  fund  was  created  in  1912 


and  for  some  time  was  known  as  the  Hundred 
Neediest  Cases  Fund.  Today,  the  number  in  need  ■ 
has  soared  to  a  hundred  hundred,  and  more.  The 
fund  now  tries  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  of  all  ages 
in  all  boroughs.  ■ 

As  in  the  past,  the  fund  will  pass  every  dollar  to 
the  neediest  through  eight  private  social  service 
agencies.  No  money  is  kept  back  for  costs  of  admin¬ 
istration  or  solicitation.  Donations  are  deductible 
for  income  tax  and  estate  purposes,  in  accordance 
with  the  tax  laws.  Contributions  may  be  anony¬ 
mous,  in  the  name  of  the  donor  or  in  someone’s 
memory.  Any  amount  is  welcome. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  The  New 
York  Times  Neediest  Cases  Fund  and  mailed  to 
Post  Office  Box  5193,  General  Post  Office,  New 
York,  N.Y.  16087. 


Teflon,  Then  and  Now 


Needling  President  Reagan  is  nothing  new.  He 
does  it  to  himself  —  complaining,  for  instance,  about 
a  problem  that  caused  him  a  lot  of  sleepless  after¬ 
noons.  What’s  new  is  that  the  ridicule  has  been 
sticking.  Wiseacres  who  remember  Watergate 
snipe:  What  did  the  President  forget  and  when  did 
he  forget  it? 

The  President  has  responded  only  gradually  to 
the  compound  crisis  of  selling  arms  to  Iran  and 
sneaking  the  profits  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras. 
First  he  appointed  an  investigative  panel.  Days 
later,  he  named  Frank  Carlucci,  a  first-rate  choice, 
to  head  his  National  Security  staff,  andendorsed  the 
appointment  of  an  independent  prosecutor.  Days 
later,  Vice  President  Bush  acknowledged  that  mis¬ 
takes  had  been  made  and  that  the  Administration's 
credibility  had  suffered. 

Now,  finally,  the  President  himself  has  ac¬ 
knowledged  error  and  expressed  regret.  The  ex¬ 
pression  was  grudging,  referring  to  flaws  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  policies.  Still,  if  he  has  not  yet  admit¬ 
ted  errors  of  his  own,  his  use  yesterday  of  words  like 
"regret”  and  "deeply  disappointed”  at  least  sug¬ 
gests  the  acceptance  of  fault 


Until  this  crisis.  Mr.  Reagan's  popq&rfty,  like 
Teflon,  deflected  wrath  and  ridicule'  alike.  A  New 
York  Times/ CBS  News  Poll  last  week  showed  how 
quickly  the  Teflon  has  disappeared.  Half  the  public 
thinks  he  really  did  know  that  Iran  arms  money 
went  to  die  contras.  Seven  Americans  in  10  think  the 
Administration  is  trying  to  cover  up.  For  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  popularity  to  plummet  21  points  in  a  month 
reflects  displeasure  across  the  spectrum  —  a  sense 
of  comeuppance  on  the  left,  of  betrayal  on  the  right, 
of  disappointment  in  the  middle. 


r.  He  The  external  events  probably  cannot  explain  all 
ibout  this  reaction.  Just  as  there  has  been  something  in 
ifter-  the  public  mood  that  protected  against  criticism  be- 
been  fore,  there’s  something  in  the  mood  that  explains 
rgate  the  ferocity  of  criticism  now.  What  did  you  expect, 
n  did  some  people  gibe  —  he's  just  an  actor. 

That  wholly  misses  the  point.  Yes,  Ronald  Rea¬ 
lly  to  gan  is  an  actor,  a  superb  political  actor  who  has  con-  - 
i  and  veyed  exactly  what  the  American  psyche  needs  in 
itras.  the  role  of  President,  reassurance;  a  patriotism  as 
Days  simple  as  Sousa.  It’s  the  same  need  that  Lee  la- 
roice,  cocca  addresses  in  his  Plymouth-Chrysler  ads:  The 
id  the  Pride  is  Back.  Bom  in  America. 

Days  The  President’s  offense,  in  these  terms,  is  not 
i  mis-  that  he’s  an  actor.  It’s  that  he  has  fallen  out  of  char- 
lion's  acter.  He’s  not  supposed  to  do  things  like  probe  for 
relations  with  the  hated  Iranians;  he’s  supposed  to 
ls  ac-  be  as  uncomplicated  as  Uncle  Sam.  He's  not  sup- 
te  ex-  posed  to  fudge,  issuing  explications  reversing  what 
he  ex-  he  said  15  minutes  ago;  he’s  supposed  to  stand  for 
idmit-  law,  trust  and  truthfulness.  He’s  not  supposed  to 
5s  like  evade  the  law  through  secret  Swiss  bank  accounts; 
it  sug-  he’s  supposed  to  win  any  needed  legal  authority 
from  Congress,  openly. 

But  in  the  Iran  anus  story,  Mr..  Reagan. fell  .. 
*  fiWto-the  role  . 

:y ,  like  sivfe  politician,  pointing  fingers  of  blame  in  aTldirep- 
\  New  tions.  That’s  why  so  many  people  have  been  so 
id  how  eager  to  hear  him  confess  excess  and  error  —  be- 
public  cause  they  have  been  so  eager  to  forgive.  Amer- 

money  icans  don’t  want  to  derail  another  President.  They 

ink  the  do  want  this  one  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  law. 

:  Presi-  "Just  cause  and  deep  concern  and  noble  ends 
month  can  never  be  reason  enough  to  justify  improper  ac- 
a  sense  tions  or  excessive  means."  the  President  said  yes- 
e  right,  terday.  “1  pledge  to  you,  l  will  set  things  right.”  It’s 
a  welcome  step  on  the  hard  road  back  to  pride. 


To  the  Editor;  i 

Henry  G.  Manne’s  Nov.  25  Op-Ed  I 
article,  “The  Real  Boesky-Case  1 
Issue."  responds  to  one  non  sequitur  I 
with  another.  The  first,  attributed  to 
Senator  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum,  is  < 
that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  insider  trading  is  further 
to  restrict  hostile  takeovers.  That  is 
the  functional  equivalent  of  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
widespread  theft  of  car  radios  in  New 
York  City  is  to  outlaw  installation  of 
radios  in  cars  that,  will  be' parked  on 
city  streets. 

Dean  Manne,  however,  is  not  con¬ 
tent  with  ridicule.  He  goes  on  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  Congress  should  eliminate 
both  restrictions  on  takeovers  and  the 
long-standing  prohibition  against  in¬ 
sider  trading.  How  the  second  gf  these 
suggestions  is  supported  by  the  Ivan 
Boesky  case  is  never  made  clear. 

Dean  Manne’s  claim,  which  he  has 
made  many  times  before,  is  that  in¬ 
side  trading  is  in  fact  beneficial  and 
advances  one  objective  of  the  Federal 
securities  laws :  to  keep  the  securities 
markets  fully  informed,  so  as  to  allow 
market  participants  to  price  securi¬ 
ties  more  accurately.  But  he  ignores 
another  important  objective  of  the  se¬ 
curities  laws;  to  keep  securities  mar¬ 
kets  equally  informed,  so  as  to  en¬ 
courage  the  public  to  invest  in  securi¬ 
ties.  If  the  public  believes  that  the 
market  is  crooked  —  that  the  cards 
are  marked,  but  only  some  players 
know  how  to  read  them  —  it  will  in¬ 
vest  its  savings  elsewhere. 

Keeping  the  market  fully  informed 
and  equally  informed  at  all  times  is 
not  possible.  A  policy  that  advances  - 
one  objective  may  detract  from  the 
other.  That  is  the  ef  foci  of  rules  regu¬ 
lating  inside  trading. 

Unless  Dean  Manne  can  demon¬ 
strate  how  allowing  unrestricted  in¬ 
sider  trading  will  produce  a  better  bal¬ 
ance  than  the  rules  now  being  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  his  suggestion  does  not 
deserve  to  be  taken  any  more  seri¬ 
ously  than  does  that  of  Senator  Met¬ 
zenbaum.  Elliott  J.  Weiss 

New  York,  Nov.  25, 1986 
The  writer  is  professor  at  the  Benja¬ 
min  N.  Cardozo  School  of  Law  of 
Yeshiva  University. 


mem.  Right  again.  But  you  overtook 
far  and  away  the  most  serious  ad¬ 
verse  effect  of  takeovers  —  success¬ 
ful  as  well  as  unsuccessful. 

Takeovers,  especially  hostile  take¬ 
overs,  often  load  the  target  corpora¬ 
tions  with  debt.  The  surest  and  most 
common  corporate  defense  is  simple: 
trade  debt  for  equity.  The  borrowed 
debt  enables  the  corporation  to  bid  up 
the  price  of  its  stock  and  makes  the 


interim  the  only  value  tM  "dead 
soul”  had  was  as  collateral  at  a  bank 
where  the  landowner  could  borrow  on 
the  dead  souls  as  well  as  the  living. 

The  plan  of  Gogol’s  protagonist, 
Pavel  I.  Chicbikov,  was  to  journey 
throughout  Russia  buying  up  dead 
souls  to  use  as  investment  collateraL 
He  would  stay  at  the  fanciest  inns, 
commanding  die  best  tables  and  con¬ 
vince  the  local  gentry  that  he  was 


corporation  a  less  desirable  takeover  doing  them  a  favor  by  rehevingjjjfrj" 
target  because  of  its  heavier  indebt-  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
edness.  In  the  process  the  corporation  ductive  investments.  After  acquiring 
is  burdened  with  debt.  And  the  corpo-  a  list  of  fictitious  serfs,  he  would 
ration  becomes  far  more  vulnerable  mortgage  them  to  a  bank  and  take 
to  insolvency  in  the  next  recession.  over”  troubled  estates  (with  real  live 
A  heavier  debt  burden  also  leaves  serfs),  making  an  enormous  personal 
less  corporate  income  available  for  profit  in  the  transaction.  ... 
research  and  development,  for  train-  Today’s  junk  bonds  are  the  dead 
ing  personnel  and  buying  more  effi-  souls  of  Gogol's  rime.  The  ideal s  r** 
cient  equipment.  That  isn’t  all.  Take-  same.  While  Chichikov  traveled  in  a 
overs  put  heavy  corporate  emphasis  three-horse  britchka,  today  s  artist 
on  the  coming  quarterly  reports  travels  in  a  private  corporate  jet. 
rather  than  the  long-term  health  of  As  Prince  Kropotkin  in  “Ideals  and 
the  corporation.  Knock  out  green-  Realities  in  Russian  Literature”  says; 
mail.  yes.  Why  not  also  consider  the  "Chichflcov  may  buy  dead  souls  or 
application  of  margin  requirements  railway  shares,  or  he  may  collect 
to  the  “junk  bonds”  used  to  finance  funds,  but  he  is  an  immortal  intema- 
takeovers  as  a  way  of  limiting  the  tional  type;  we  meet  him  everywhere; 
borrowed  capital  to  engineer  the  he  is  of  all  lands  and  of  all  times, 
takeover  and  later  burden  the  corpo-  To  those  of  us  who  make  our  money 
rate  target?  William  Proxmire  the  hard  way  —  we  work  for  it  —  the 
U.S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin  thought  of  thousands  of  Chichikovs 
Washington,  Nov.  28,  1986  wandering  the  land  with  their  dead 
•  .  souls  in  tow,  should  send  a  shiver 

r  no  i  -r>  •  j  down  our  collective  spine.  They  may 

~  LrOgOl  S  oOUl  Kaiaer  be  efficient,  but  they  are  nonproduc- 

To  the  Editor:  five,  and  it  is  we  who  are  paying  the. 

The  use  of  “junk  bonds”  by  individ-  price.  May  their  dead  souls  rest  in 
uals  to  finance  corporate  takeovers  peace.  Fred  A.  Pezzulu 

and  amass  huge  personal  fortunes  for  New  York,  Nov.  27,  1986 

themselves  has  an  interesting  prece¬ 
dent  in  prerevolutionary  Russia. 

In  “Dead  Souls,”  Nikolai  Gogol 
speaks  of  the  days  of  serfdom  in  Rus¬ 
sia  when  a  man  was  taxed  on  the 
number  of  “souls”  he  possessed.  The 


Debt  Burden  Remains 

To  the  Editor: 

In  “Takeovers  Yes,  Holdups  No” 
(editorial,  Nov.  28),  you  take  dead 
and  effective  aim  at  “greenmail”  — 
an  overpayment  for  stock  just  to 
make  a  corporate  raider  go  away. 
You  are  right.  You  also  say  some 
takeovers  are  constructive  because 
they  replace  incompetent  manage- 


Brim  Cnmta 


tax  was  levied  until  the  “soul”  was  of¬ 
ficially  declared  dead  by  census, 
sometimes  10  to  20  years  later.  In  the 


The  Price  of  the  Unbuckled  Belt 


"I  don’t  think  seat  belts  should  be  forced  on 
anybody."  said  Dan  Bauer  of  Lodgepole,  Neb.  Nei¬ 
ther  did  the  majority  of  voters  in  Nebraska  and 
Massachusetts,  who  voted  last  month  to  repeal 
mandatory-belt-use  laws. 

The  repeal  can’t  last  Federal  regulations  re¬ 
quire  automakers  to  install  automatically  function¬ 
ing  restraints  in  a  small  portion  of  cars  built  this 
year.  By  1991  (or  1995  if  more  effective  “airbag"  re¬ 
straints  are  used),  all  new  cars  must  be  equipped 
with  the  safety  devices.  Still,  the  passions  that  un¬ 
derlie  these  repeals  and  block  belt-use  laws  in  24 
others  are  disquieting.  Too  many  Americans  appar¬ 
ently  regard  efforts  to  reduce  highway  carnage 
more  as  excessive  government  than  as  sensible 
regulation  in  everyone’s  interest. 

Manufacturers  have  long  been  obliged  to  equip 
new  cars  with  shoulder  and  lap  belts.  But  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  law  requiring  their  use,  not  many  people 
bother  to  buckle  up.  Until  quite  recently,  bills  re¬ 
quiring  belt  use  have  been  brushed  aside  by  indif¬ 
ferent  state  legislatures.  All  that  changed  two  years 
ago,  when  the  Transportation  Department  decided 
to  require  manufacturers  to  install  more  expensive 
automatic  belts  or  airbags  unless  states  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  passed  and  enforced 
mandatory-belt-use  laws.  Manufacturers  subse¬ 


quently  lobbied  Jhard  for  the  laws,  which  passed  in 
26  siaies.  A  Federal  court  has  since  decided  that 
many  of  the  laws  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  set  by  the  department.  But  they  remain  on  the 
books,  and  a  backlash  has  set  in. 

Buckling  lap  and  shoulder  belts  cuts  the  risk  of 
death  and  serious  injury  in  crashes  by  half.  Oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  laws  in  Nebraska  and  Massachusetts 
didn’t  challenge  these  estimates.  They  simply 
argued  that  people  shouldn’t  be  forced  to  act  in  their 
own  interests. 

It’s  possible  to  make  a  case  that  they  should,  for 
safety  reasons,  but  one  need  not  go  further  than 
cost.  When  some  drivers  are  killed  or  injured  in  car 
crashes,  all  drivers  pay  more  in  higher  insurance 
premiums  as  well  as  Government-financed  medical 
and  welfare  benefits.  Seat  belts  protect  a  collective 
as  well  as  individual  interest. 

Some  of  the  blame  for  the  backlash  may  lie  with 
the  fact  that  the  first  generation  of  belts,  installed  to 
comply  with  Federal  regulation,  were  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  awkward.  A  big  question  now  is  whether  a 
similar  experience  awaits  buyers  of  the  generation 
of  cars  that  must  be  equipped  with  automatic  belts 
or  airbags.  Moral  questions  aside,  their  resistance, 
along  with  that  of  some  drivers,  takes  money  out  of 
everyone’s  pocket. 


To  the  Editor; 

The  Iran-Nicaragua  caper  is  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  a  deeper  problem  that 
should  be  addressed  by  Congress  if 
the  Presidential  office  is  to  remain 
the  bastion  of  elected  executive  au¬ 
thority  that  the  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution  describes. 

The  problem  involves  the  interplay 
between  delegation  and  deniability. 
By  overdelegating  to  subordinates 
some  responsibilities  that  should  be 
the  President’s  atone,  Mr.  Reagan 
has  not  only  relieved  his  workload  but 
has  also  erected  a  particularly  strong 
shield  of  deniability,  as  have  some  of 
his  predecessors. 

As  the  scandal  continues  to  unfold, 
it  is  increasingly  apparent  that- 
President  Reagan  and  the  rest  of  us 
have  paid  too  high  a  price  for  this 
shield.  Ironically,  the  shield  is 
claimed  by  those  who  employ  it  to 
protect  the  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  when  it  erodes  authority  by 
keeping  from  the  President  vital  in¬ 
formation  that  is  needed  for  his  own 
decision  making. 

If  current  adversity  is  to  give  way 
to  opportunity  in  the  long  run.  Con¬ 
gress  should  consider  enacting  legis¬ 
lation  that  is  designed  to  enumerate 
the  full  range  of  executive  duties  for 
which  the  President  alone  is  respon¬ 
sible,  by  required  signature.  In  so 
complicated  a  system  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  our  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  great  deal  of  delegation  is 


not  only  proper  but  also  essentiaL 
Yet,  the  Presidential  shield  of  deni- 
abilrty  cannot  be  pierced  unless  we 
first  distinguish  areas  in  which  dele¬ 
gation  is  permissible  from  those  in 
which  it  is  not 

Such  legislation  would  restore  trust 
in  the  authority  of  the  Presidential  of¬ 
fice  and  make  it  easier  to  decide 
whether  the  President  or  overzealous 
subordinates  or  both  should  be  legally 
accountable  in  the  event  of  a  fiasco. 
Without  such  legislation,  we  run  the 
risk  in  1988  and  beyond  of  spending 
enormous  national  resources  to  elect 
&  President  who  then  passes  the  bock 
to  appointees.  Even  if  we  in  the 
United  States  would  ever  settle  for 
such  a  Presidency,  other  nations  will 
not  William  E.  Cooper 

Iowa  City,  Nov.  30,  1986 


But  Don’t  Quote  Me 

To  the  Editor: 

It’s  sad  for  democracy  when  a  Cabi¬ 
net  member  opposed  to  random  drug 
testing  of  Federal  employees  (front 
page,  Nov.  25)  speaks  to  the  press  of 
“a  transcendent  moral  requirement 
that  we  retain  a  sense  of  ourselves  as 
individuals,  human  beings,  souls,  peo¬ 
ple  with  dignity”  — ;  only  mi  the  con¬ 
dition  that  he  not  be  identi¬ 
fied.  BARBARA  ZERA  ABRAMSON 
New  York,  Nov.  25.  1986 


TVaders  and  Takeovers 

To  the  Editor; 

The  revelations  about  Ivan  Boesky 
have  led  many  observers  to  draw 
sinister  implications  for  everything 
from  risk  arbitrage  to  “junk  bonds” 
and  the  market  for  corporate  control. 
William  Safire’s  “Raidergate"  col¬ 
umn  (Nov.  20)  is  a  classic  of  the  kind. 

In  fewer  than  1,000  words  he  takes  on 
insider  trading,  risk  arbitragers, 
raiders,  “greenmail,"  \poison  pills, 
corporate  restructuring  and  a  few 
other  subjects. 

It’s  tempting  to  see  inextricable 
links  between  a  scandal  such  as  that 
involving  Mr.  Boesky  and  a  myriad  of 
other  controversial  economic  phe¬ 
nomena.  But  the  temptation  should  be 
avoided.  For,  while  it  is  apparently 
the  case  that  Mr.  Boesky’s  insider 
trading  related  closely  to  information 
on  takeovers,  some  of  which  were  fi¬ 
nanced  with  junk  bonds,  his  use  of 
nonpublic  information  has  no  particu¬ 
lar  relevance  to  public  debate  about 
the  market'  for  corporate  control. 

There’  may  or  may  not  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  junk  bonds  or  with 
the  degree  to  which  corporate  raid¬ 
ers  are  at  work.  But  let’s  not  taint  a 
:  discussion,  of.  these., issues  by  sug- 
■  gesting’  soWie  necessary  link  to  In¬ 
sider  trading,'  or  vice  ‘versa.  ; 

Trading  based  on  insider  informa¬ 
tion  has  long  existed  and  been  the 
subject  of  previous  scandals.  You 
don’t  have  to  be  100  years  old  to 
remember  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 
case,  which  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  junk  btxids  or  takeovers.  The 
phenomenon  of  insider  trading  in¬ 
volves  having  material,  nonpublic  in¬ 
formation  —  the  kind  that  gives  you  a 
.  leg  up  on  other  investors.  Any  impor¬ 
tant  change  in  a  corporation's  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  the  basis  for  such  infor¬ 
mation.  It  does  not  have  to  relate  to 
restructurings  or  takeovers. 

Whether  junk  bonds  survive  on  a 
larger  scale  win  be  determined  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  ability  of  the  issuers  to 
service  the  debts  associated  with 
them.  A  number  of  prescient  observ¬ 
ers  questioned  the  prudence  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  leverage.  Their  argu¬ 
ments  deserve  consideration.  But  they 
should  not  be  commingled  with  discus¬ 
sions  about  insider  trading.  So  too  with 
questions  about  hostile  takeovers. 

As  Mr.  Satire  so  correctly  noted, 
the  Boesky  affair  and  the  willingness 
;  of  many  to  link  it  to  a  variety  of  other 
;  controversial  issues  are  going  to  -be 
:  the  basis  for  a  good  bit  of  high-level 
:  muckraking.  Let’s  hope  they  don't 
;  also  lead  to  a  frenzy  of  unnecessary 
.  regulation.  Richard  R.  West 

Dean,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration 
i  .  New  York  University 

;  New  York,  Nov.  21,  1986 


Some  of  the  Founding  Fathers  Vigox*ously  Opposed  Slavery 


Topics 


Changing  Places 


Still  Missing 

Gen.  Ramon  Camps,  who  is  ill.  and 
ha  co-defendants,  who  defiantly  re¬ 
ject  the  court,  were  not  present  to  wit¬ 
ness  their  conviction  and  sentencing 
for  torture  tins  week,  but  many  other 
Argentines  packed  the  courtroom. 
The  rest  of  the  civilized  world  also 
took  approving  note.  Genera!  Camps, 
formerly  police  chief  of  Buenos  Aires 
Province,  gamed  notoriety  after  one 
of  his  victims,  Jacobo  Timerman. 
published  a  best-selling  memoir  of 
life  as  the  general’s  prisoner.  Tues- 
day,  a  court  lound  General  Camps 
guilty  of  73  counts  of  torture  and  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  25  years  in  prison. 

President  Raul  Alfotisin’s  commit- 
ment  u>  try  the  criminals  or  the  last 
military  regime  has  been  exception- 
-i  other  civilian  presidents  fear 
provoking  recess  off icere;  Mr. 
JStooao  Ms  understood  democ¬ 
racy  re«juires  Die  rule  o!  law.  Even  so 


he  now  proposes  a  controversial  bill 
to  wind  up  these  trials. 

As  the  grim  but  necessary  process 
of  reliving  the  "dirty  war"  proceeds 
in  Argentina's  courtrooms,  a  fright¬ 
ening  footnote  recalls  the  awful 
legacy  and  continuing  perils.  Osvaldo 
Sivak.  a  Jewish  business  executive 
who  was  kidnapped  and  held  for  ran¬ 
som  during  the  dictatorship,  last  year 
was  kidnapped  again.  Despite  the  ex¬ 
tortion  of  another  ransom,  apparently 
collected  by  Government  investiga¬ 
tors,  he  remains  unaccounted  for. 

The  message  from  the  Camps  trial 
is  that  never  again  must  Argentina’s 
citizens  “disappear.”  The  message 
from  the  Sivak  case,  sadly,  is  that 
th»*y  still  can. 


Woman’s  Work? 

A  couple  recently  arrived  at  New¬ 
ark  Airport  after  a  long  flight  with  a 


6-week-old  baby  m  desperate  need  of 
a  diaper  change.  The  task  fell  to  the 
husband,  who  followed  the  signs  in 
the  airport  to  the  nursery.  But  the 
nursery  entrance  turned  exit  io  be  in 
the  women's  restroom.  Either  his 
wife  would  have  to  change  the  diaper, 
or  it  would  have  to  go  unchanged. 

Fortunately,  die  was  available.  Bui 
what  if  father  and  child  had  been 
traveling  alone?  What  if  the  couple 
had  more  than  one  child,  an  infant 
needing  a  diaper  change  and  a  little 
girl  who  needed  her  mother's  help  in 
the  restroom? 

The  nursery  was  simply  a  bigger- 
ihan -average  restroom  stall  with  toi¬ 
let.  wash  basin  and  extra  counter 
space  on  which  to  place  a  baby  for 
changing.  There  was  no  reason  that 
both  men's  and  women’s  restrooms 
couldn't  have  had  one.  No  reason,  that 
ts,  except  the  assumption  that  chang¬ 
ing  diapers  is  woman's  work.  At  New¬ 
ark  Airpon.  of  necessity,  it  is. 


To  the  Editor: 

Judge  Avem  Cohn  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  says  (letter. 
Nov.  1 1) :  “Nowhere  to  my  knowledge 
did  Madison,  or  Hamilton,  or  Jay  for 
that  matter,  even  remotely  suggest 
that  the  Constitution  was  flawed  in  its 
condoning  of  slavery  or  that  in  some 
manner  the  Constitution  protected  or 
gave  hope  to  slaves  that  they  would 
be  free  one  day.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Founding  Fathers,  to  our  everlasting 
shame,  expressly  rejected  Lord 
Mansfield's  view  that  slavery  was  in¬ 
compatible  with  common-law  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  erroneous  —  or  unjust  —  as¬ 
sertion  concerning  the  Constitution 
and  the  Founding  Fathers.  Consider 
the  following.  Writing  to  Fanny 
Wright  in  1825,  in  response  to  her 
“Plan  for  the  Gradual  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  United  States,"  James 
Madison  declared: 

“The  magnitude  of  this  evil  among 
us  is  so  deeply  felt,  and  so  universally 
acknowledged,  that  no  merit  could  be 


The  Times  welcomes  fetters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
\  the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


greater  than  that  of  devising  a  satis¬ 
factory  remedy  for  it.” 

I  do  not  know  of  a  shred  of  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  —  concerning  Madison 
or  any  of  the  other  Founding  Fathers 
—  to  contradict  what  he  says  here 
How  could  there  be  if,  as  Jefferson 


with  its  great  proposition  of  human 
equality,  was  “an  expression  of  the 
American  mind”?  How  could  there  be 
if.  as  Jefferson  and  Madison  proposed 
to  the  law  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  the  principles  of  die  Constitu¬ 
tion  are  to  be  found  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?  (Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  3d  repeated  this  in  his 
Constitution  Day  speech  of  1985.) 

The  views  attributed  to  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  by  Judge  Cohn  could  with 


much  propriety  be  attributed  to  the 
progenitors  of  the  Confederacy,  to 
such  men  as  John  C  Calhoun  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis  —  to  those  who,  after 
1832,  maintained  that  slavery  was  not 
an  evil,  but  a  positive  good. 

It  was  the  reassertion  of  the  anti- 


j  r*  s  uuuuujg 

Fathers  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
that  led  to  secession  and  civil  war! 

But  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the 

destruction  of  slavery  add-- the  Civil 
War  amendments  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  except  in  the  light  of  fidelity  to 
the  promise  of  the  original  Constitu- 
.  Harry  V.  Jaffa 

Professor  of  Political  Philosophy 
Claremont  McKenna  College 
Claremont,  CaliL,  Nov.  17, 1986 
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Reagan’s 

Best 


A  Council  of  ‘Wise  Men’  for  Reagan 


By  Walter  Isaacson 


Shot? 


Forget  those  “sweeping  potential 
agreements”  —  such  as  the 
elimination  of  all  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  or  was  it  only  strategic  nuclear 
missiles?  —  that  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  insisted  were  still  “on  the 
table”  after  the  breakdown  of  the  Ice¬ 
land  summit 

After  Mr.  Reagan's  precipitous 
plunge  from  grace,  it  is  questionable 
whether  Mikhail  Gorbachev  even 
wants  to  enter  further  negotiations 
with  a  weakened  President  about  to 
leave  office  and  faced  with  an  opposi¬ 
tion  Congress.  The  Soviet  leader 
might  easily  conclude  that  steps  like 
those  discussed  at  Iceland  would  be 
possible  only  for  a  strong  new  Presi¬ 
dent  with  a  cooperative  Congress. 

Besides,  if  Watergaie  is  a  guide, 
Mr.  Reagan  well  may  be  so  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  defending  himself  and  hold¬ 
ing  together  his  Administration  that 
he  will  have  little  time  or  energy  for 
arms  control.  And  without  a  Presi¬ 
dent's  vigorous  personal  commit¬ 
ment  —  especially  when  his  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  as  divided  on  arms  control 
as  this  one  is  —  no  major  agreement 
is  possible. 

Time,  moreover,  is  short  if  a  treaty 
is  to  be  ratified  before  Mr.  Reagan 
leaves  office;  probably  he’d  have  to 
send  it  to  the  Senate  before  the  end  of 
1987,  leaving  it  to  be  debated  in  an 
election  year.  And  even  if  such  a 
treaty  could  be  negotiated  in  time. 
Mr.  Reagan  might  well  have  been  too 
weakened  by  the  collapse  of  his  Ira¬ 
nian  adventure  to  push  a  controver¬ 
sial  agreement  through  a  Democratic 
Senate,  with  a  new  President  —  possi¬ 
bly  a  Democrat  with  his  own  ideas 
about  arms  control  —  soon  to  be 
elected. 

A  chance  nevertheless  remains  for 
a  useful  but  limited  strategic  arms 
agreement;  ironically,  the  prospect 
for  such  a  step  may  even  have  been 
enhanced  by  disaster.  In  his  dire  new 
situation.  Mr.  Reagan  —  whose  ap¬ 
proval  rating  dropped  this  week  from 
61  to  50  percem,  while  his  unfavorable 
rating  rose  to  48-from  36  percem.  in  a 
Wall  Street  Joumal/NBC  News  poll 
—  might  conclude  that  only  an  arms 
control  agreement  can  save  his  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  redeem  his  reputa- 
tion. 

Tfidt’s  the  'right  wing's  nightmare 


The  covert  funding  of  the 
contras,  the  murky 
connection  between 
Iranian  arms  ship¬ 
ments  and  hostages, 
the  foray  into  un¬ 
charted  territory  in  Reykjavik  — 
each  new  disclosure  reveals  a  Presi¬ 
dent  who  seems  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  by  the  seat  of  his  panis.  follow¬ 
ing  gut  instincts  rather  than  well- 
wrought  initiatives  based  on  national 
principles.  Responding  to  the  disar¬ 
ray.  Democrat  Sam  Nunn  and  Repub¬ 
lican  Richard  Lugar,  two  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  most  thoughtful  members,  have 
been  among  those  endorsing  the 
same  proposal:  the  appointment  of  a 
panel  of  "wise  men,"  an  outside 
group  of  elder  statesmen  to  give 
regular  foreign  policy  advice  to  a 
foundering  President. 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  a 
chin-stroking  council  of  elders  pontifi¬ 
cating  to  an  inattentive  President  as 
one  of  those  high-minded  proposals 
that  sound  worthy  on  Sunday  inter¬ 
view  shows  but  are  useless  in  the  real 
world.  The  portentous  rumbling  of  a 
covey  of  has-beens  is  the  type  of  thing 
that  could  give  bipartisanship  a  bad 
name.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  President 
with  a  penchant  for  covert  escapades 
will  be  transformed  through  required 
sessions  every  now  and  then  in  a 
room  filled  with  pipe  smoke. 

Yet  unlike  most  civics  book  notions, 
there  is,  on  third  glance,  some  merit 
to  this  one.  In  the  case  of  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan,  regular  sessions  with  a  panel  of 
wise  men  could  be  a  small  step  to¬ 
ward  alleviating  some  of  the  short¬ 
comings  that  have  contributed  to  his 
string  of  woes:  his  isolation  from 
divergent  opinions,  his  tendency  not 
to  reflect  long  and  hard  on  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  his  decisions  and  his  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  nuances  of  policy. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  having 
been  burned  by  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco, 
summoned  a  group  of  elder  statesmen 
who  had  shaped  America's  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  consensus  after  World 


War  II  —  ihey  included  Dean  Acheson, 
John  J.  McCloy  and  Robert  A  Lovett 
—  to  join  in  the  tense  deliberations 
over  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  “The 
best  service  we  could  perform  is  to  try 
to  approach  this  the  way  Colonel  Stim- 
son  would,"  Mr.  Lovett  told  the  na¬ 
tional  security  adviser,  McGeorge 
Bundy,  invoking  the  memory  of  Henry 
L.  Stimson.  whose  rotation  in  and  out 
of  top  posts  during  the  first  half  or  this 
century  made  him  the  patron  saint  of 
bipartisan  commissions. 

At  Mr.  Bundy's  suggestion,  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  created  a  formal  advi¬ 
sory  group,  which  became  known  as 
“the  wise  men,"  to  give  the  Estab¬ 
lishment's  imprimatur  to  the  Viet¬ 
nam-War.  Initially,  they  did.  But  even 
when  such  panels  are  created  to  af¬ 
firm  what  a  President  plans  to  do 
anyway,  things  can  turn  out  different¬ 
ly-  By  March  1968,  Averell  Harriman 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  his  old 
friend  Dean  Acheson  that  the  war 
was  fuiile.  When  “the. wise  men”  met 
that  month,  Mr.  Acheson  led  them  in 
telling  President  Johnson  so.  Within  a 
week,  the  President  announced  that 
he  would  seek  negotiations  and  drop 
his  bid  for  re-election. 

Nicaragua,  Reykjavik  and  Iran 

represent  the  _ 

three  most  funda- 
mental  foreign 
policy  issues  fac¬ 
ing  the  United 
States  —  the  com¬ 
mitment  that  it 


A  means  of 
foreign  policy 
insight 


some  merit,  if  pursued  through  prag¬ 
matic  and  well-calculated  initiatives. 
But  when  combined  with  President 
Reagan's  penchant  for  circumvent¬ 
ing  Congress  and  the  Slate  Depart¬ 
ment,  his  weakness  for  coven  actions 
and  his  willingness  to  delegate  opera¬ 
tions  to  a  bunch  of  gung-ho  cowboys 
whose  bizarre  schemes  could  charita¬ 
bly  be  described  as  hare-brained,  it 
becomes  clear  that  providing  him 
with  a  sounding  board  of  experienced 
wise  men  might  indeed  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
President  Reagan  would  pay  much 
heed.  He  has  twice  convened  groups 
of  this  kind  when  faced  with  national 
security  dilemmas,  but  they  mainly 
served  as  public-relations  ploys. 
When  the  MX  missile  was  threatened 

-  by  a  sense  that 

■  President  Reagan 


Such 

advisers 


should  make  to  re-  poillrf  heln 
sist  the  spread  of  ^UUiU  UC1P 

alleviate 


Soviet  Commu¬ 
nism.  the  military 
strategy  it  should 
pursue  in  a  nu¬ 
clear  age  and  the 
methods  it  should 
adopt  to  deal  with 
terrorism.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  these 
issues  should  not 
depend  on  the 
whims  or  instincts 
of  a  particular 


the  causes 
of  a 
string 
of  woes 


was  simply  seek¬ 
ing  new  weapons 
with  little  regard 
for  how  they  fit 
into  a  nuclear 
strategy,  he  asked 
a  panel  headed  by 
Brent  Scowcrofi  to 
develop  such  a 
strategy.  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  promptly  ig¬ 
nored  it.  Likewise, 
the  findings  of 
Henry  A.  Kissin¬ 
ger's  bipartisan 
panel  on  Central 
America,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mr. 
Reagan  to  allay 
'  criticism  (hat  his 


Walter  Isaacson,  the  nation  editor  of 
Time  magazine ,  is  co-author  (with 
Evan  Thomas)  of  a  book  about  the 
“wise  men”  of  America's  postwar 
foreign  policy  establishment. 


President.  This  is  especially  true  with 
regard  to  Ronald  Reagan,  who  has 
fanciful  whims  about  abandoning  nu¬ 
clear  deterrence  and  romantic  in¬ 
stincts  about  the  power  of  “freedom 
fighters’’  to  roll  back  Soviet  influ¬ 
ence. 

These  notions,  arguably,  could  have 


support  for  the  contras  was  not  part 
of  a  coherent  policy,  were  also  con¬ 
signed  to  a  dusty  shelf. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  should  a 
President  necessarily  be  expected  to 
take  the  advice  of  blue-ribbon  panels. 
By  their  very  nature,  such  groups 
tend  to  revere  conventional  wisdom. 


Thai  can  have  a  dampening  effect, 
particularly  when  there  is  a  need  for 
boldness  and  risk-taking.  President 
Reagan's  tenure  has  been  marked  by 
risks  that  defy  the  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  —  among  them,  invading  Gre¬ 
nada,  launching  air  strikes  against 
Libya  and  proposing  a  "Star  Wars” 
defense  system  that  challenges  the 
notion  of  nuclear  deterrence.  Like  his 
dealings  wnh  Iran  and  support  for  the 
contras,  these  initiatives  are  debata¬ 
ble.  But  it  would  be  unhealthy  to  set 
up  a  system  that  enshrined  conven¬ 
tional  thinking  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  prevented  bold  new  approaches. 

The  ideal  should  be  to  provide  a 
President,  and  Mr.  Reagan  in  particu¬ 
lar.  with  a  sounding  board,  some  dis¬ 
creet  and  experienced  advisers  who 
could  raise  an  eyebrow  now  and  then. 

U  certainly  could  have  helped  in 
preparing  the  President  for  Reykja¬ 
vik:  an  afternoon  spent  around  a  table 
with  some  experienced  hands,  ranging 
from  Richard  Nixon  to  Paul  C.  Warn- 
ke.  might  have  engaged  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  mind  on  the  role  that  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Defense  Initiative  could  play  in 
achieving  a  reduction  of  offensive 
weapons.  At  the  very  least,  it  might 
have  clued  him  into  the  dangers  of  an 
unplanned  discussion  about  eliminat¬ 
ing  all  nuclear  forces  and  disabused 
him  of  the  notion  that  Mikhail  S.  Gor¬ 
bachev  was  die  first  Soviet  leader  to 
mouth  the  ideal  of  total  disarmament. 

Such  sessions  could  even  be  a  use¬ 
ful  forum  to  sound  out  plans  for  cov¬ 
ert  actions:  properly  constituted,  a 
handful  of  senior  statesmen  would  be 
less  likely  to  leak  than  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee,  and  more  likely  to 
provide  wise  counsel  than  a  morning 
briefing  with  some  of  the  yes-men 
who  have  served  as  Mr.  Reagan’s 
aides. 

Of  course.  President  Reagan  does 
not  particularly  like  to  bounce  ideas 
around  or  to  wrestle  with  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  proposed  actions.  But  like 
most  people,  he  could  benefit  from 
hearing  outside  criticism  of  some  of 
his  policy  notions  and  profit  from 
being  encouraged  to  develop  them 
more  fully  in  free-wheeling  discus¬ 
sions.  Instead  of  discouraging  initia¬ 
tives  that  defy  the  common  wisdom, 
this  could  insure  that  they  are 
launched  with  a  full  understanding  of 
that  wisdom  rather  than  because  the 
President  is  oblivious  to  it.  _ 


Why  Not 
Common 
Sense? 


—  trt&i  a  st'rUggVihgTPresident  jSrflT 
give  away  the  national  security  in  a 
desperation  agreement  But  even  if 


Maybe  to  save 
himself  with 
a  simple, 
limited 


arms  pact 


Mr.  Reagan  were  willing  to  make 
such  a  deal  —  and  it's  demeaning  to 
him  for  his  erstwhile  supporters  even 
to  fear  it  —  there'd  be  no  chance  for 
Senate  ratification.  Instead,  to  get  an 
agreement,  the  President  probably 
would  have  to  scale  back  his  “sweep¬ 
ing”  arms  control  ideas  and  go  for 
something  simple  and  limited. 

He  might,  for  example,  pick  up 
some  of  the  threads  of  “potential 
agreement”  from  Iceland  and  enter  ' 
into,  say,  a  five-year  deal  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev  along  these  general  lines: 

•  Bar  deployment  of,  but  permit 
laboratory  research  on,  space-based 
defense;  for  that  period,  research 
probably  could  not  proceed  beyond 
the  laboratory  anyway. 

•  Reduce  strategic  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  by  an  agreed  percentage  on  both 
sides  —  probably  less  than  the  50  per¬ 
cent  both  sides  have  bandied  about. 

•  Continue  enforcement  of  the  ABM 
treaty,  as  traditionally  interpreted, 
and  mutual  observance  of  SALT  II. 

On  the  latter  point,  the  new  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  may  well  force  a 
weakened  President  to  return  to 
SALT  II  anyway,  by  refusing  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  weapons  exceeding  its 
limits.  The  House  approved  such  a 
step  in  its  session  last  year;  the  new 
Senate  would  be  likely  to  concur. 

Limited  though  it  would  be.  such  an 
agreement  would  give  Mr.  Reagan 
some  degree  of  the  strategic  arms  re¬ 
duction  he  has  said  he  seeks,  without 
his  having  to  give  up  his  cherished 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  In  re¬ 
turn,  he’d  be  giving  Mr.  Gorbachev 
equal  reductions  and  some  degree  of 
further  assurance  against  the  space- 
based  defense  the  Russians  so 
strongly  oppose. 

.  A  five-year  agreement,  moreover, 
would  leave  Mr.  Reagan’s  successor, 
whether  Republican  or  Democrat, 
necessary  flexibility  to  develop  his 
own  arms  control  proposals  and  his 
own  policy  toward  the  S-D.I.  And  it 
would  enable  Mr.  Reagan  to  leave  of¬ 
fice  on  a  note  of  achievement  that  the 
Iranian  fiasco  makes  it  hard  to  envi¬ 
sion  on  any  other  major  issue. 

Is  the  President  likely  to  see  it  that 
way?  Hts  insistence  on  "breaking 
out"  of  SALT  II,  even  as. his  political 
troubles  deepened,  is  not  encourag¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  those  troubles 
are  far  from  over;  the  investigations 
are  just  beginning;  and  to  para- 


Washinc.ton 

Washington  has  a  genius  for 
complicating  things,  maybe 
because  there  are  so  many 
lawyers,  politicians  and  reporters  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  it  is  now  break¬ 
ing  the  obfuscation  record  in  the  Ira- 
man-Nicaraguan  case. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  Colonel 
North  did  in  shipping  arms  co  Iran 
and  money  to  the  contras  in  Nicara¬ 
gua.  we  now  have  two  investigating 
committees  of  Congress  and  the 
Tower  commission  and  a  new  chief  of 
the  National  Security  Council  and,  a 
little  later  on,  an  independent  prose¬ 
cutor  —  all  gathering  their  assistants 
and  assistants  to  the  assistants  to  get 
at  "the  facts,”  which  all  of  them,  in¬ 
cluding  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  say  they  are  ''deter¬ 
mined"  to  get  out. 

There  has  to  be  a  simpler  way.  The 
President  could,  for  example,  try' 
common  sense  and  call  in  Admiral 
Poindexter  and  Colonel  North  and 
just  ask  them  for  the  facts  of  what 
they  did  and  who  authorized  it. 

The  immediate  issue  is  not  what 
ihe  President  knew  back  yonder 
when  all  this  fiddling  was  going  on  — 
although  this  would  be  interesting  — 
but  what  he  knows  now.  He  says  he 
has  used  “all  lus  authority''  to  get  the 
facts,  but  has  he? 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  two  veteran 
officers  who  have  had  distinguished 
careers  under  the  tradition  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  armed  services  would 
refuse  to  answer  his  questions. 

Before  the  Congress,  it  is  their  right 
to  invoke  the  Fifth  Amendment 
against  self-incrimination,  but  to 
refuse  to  answer  the  questions  of 
their  Commander  in  Chief,  whose  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  now  in  deep  trouble, 
might  still  be  a  right  but  would  also 
be  a  disgrace. 

U‘s  not  hard  to  believe  that  the 
President  didn’t  know  about  this  shuf¬ 
fling  of  weapons  and  money  last  year, 
given  his  rather  absent-minded  ton- 
duct  of  his  office,  but  he  now  concedes 
mistakes  were  made  and  has  promised 
to  cooperate  with  Congress  and  clear  it 
all  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yet  he  seems  more  interested  in 
defending  the  right  of  executive  privi¬ 
lege  and  the  Fifth  Amendment  than 
the  right  of  the  press  to  look  into  all 
this  under  the  First  Amendment. 

This  is  not  ending  but  prolonging 
the  agony.  Every  day  or  so  there’s  an- 
other  charge  or.  disclosure.  ,-Cojpnel1 
North  is  said  to  have  been  "shred-, 
ding"  the  evidence.  Attorney  General 
Meese,  it  turns  out,  didn’t  call  in  the 
F.B.I.  until  four  or  five  days  after  he 
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Reagan  Dooms  His  Foreign  Policy 


By  Joshua  Muravchik 


Washington 

For  six  years.  Ronald 
‘  Reagan  has,  in  my 
opinion,  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office  with 
a  larger  measure  of 
greatness  than  any 
predecessor  in  decades.  But  by  stub¬ 
bornly  defending  his  covert  dealings 
with  Iran,  as  he  did  again  yesterday, 
he  is  dooming  the  remainder  of  his 
Presidency. 

If  the  Reagan  Presidency  can  be 
said  to  have  had  a  single  theme,  it  has 
been  the  rejection  of  the  practice  and 
the  mentality  of  appeasement.  By 
agreeing  to  negotiate  with  Iranian  of¬ 
ficials  for  the  release  of  American 
hostages,  the  President  has  robbed 
his  foreign  policy  of  its  moral  author¬ 
ity.  To  claim  that  the  Iranians  were 
“moderate"  begs  the  question  of  how, 
in  that  case,  they  could  determine  the 
fate  of  the  hostages.  This  episode  will 
prove  even  more  destructive  of  his 
leadership  than  the  revelations  about 
the  deal’ 5  unsavory  contra  subplot. 

Behind  President  Reagan's  re-elec¬ 
tion  boast  that  America  was  once 
again  “standing  tall"  lay  an  under¬ 
standing  of  something  his  often-su- 
percilious  critics  fail  to  grasp  —  that 
concern  for  America’s  honor  and  dig¬ 
nity  are  not  mere  conceits.  In  a  world 
in  which  the  other  superpower,  and 
scores  of  lesser  despotisms,  acknowl¬ 
edge  neither  legal  nor  moral  con¬ 
straints,  America’s  great  strength  is 
an  irreplaceable  bulwark  of  stability 
—  but  only  if  America  comports  itself 
with  a  sense  of  purpose  and  self-re¬ 
spect.  Loyalty  to  friends,  courage  in 
the  face  of  foes  and  fidelity  to  princi¬ 


ple  are  belter  guides  for  American 
policy  than  expediency  or  mere 
"pragmatism." 

By  bargaining  with  Ayatollah  Kho¬ 
meini's  henchmen  over  exchanging 
American  arms  for  the  hostages  held 
by  their  Lebanese  acolytes,  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  conducted  a 
policy  devoid  of  dignity.  This  was  ap¬ 
peasement  writ  large.  What  fouler 
brutes  could  we  deal  with  than  these 
Iranian  fanatics  whose  hands  are 
stained  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
their  countrymen  and  who  never  tire 
of  heaping  the  vilesi  abuse  upon  the 

United  States?  - _ 

And  what  more  mmmmmmmm 
humiliating  price 


we  have  undoubtedly  encouraged  the 
taking  of  more  by  our  willingness  to 
make  such  deals. 

Moreover,  the  weapons  we  shipped 
facilitate  the  continuation  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  —  a  war  that  only  Iran 
wishes  to  continue.  Each  day  of  that 
war  has  taken  hundreds  of  lives.  So  if 
our  weapons,  however  defensive  in 
purpose  or  modest  in  quantity  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  says  they  were,  prolong 
the  war  by  one  day,  then  to  save  three 
lives  we  have  sacrificed  hundreds  of 
others. 

By  doggedly  defending  this  policy 

_  of  appeasing  Iran, 

t  the  President  is 


And  he  has 
muddied 
his  claims 
to  dignity 
and 

moral  clarity 


could  we  pay  than  Harg’aiTUIlSr 
to  ship  them  weap*  ^  °  C? 

ons?  (George  Me-  *with  ttl6 


Govern  was 
widely  and  justly 
rebuked  for  say¬ 
ing  during  his 
Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  in  1968  that 
he  would  go  to 
Hanoi  on  his  knees 


Ayatollah’s 


men 


was 


to  appeal  for  the  ‘  appeasement 

release  of  Amer-  t 

writ 
large’ 


ican  prisoners  of 
war,  but  even  he 
did  not  propose  to 
offer  Hanoi  arms 
—  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment's  obligation 


to  those  P.O.W.’s  was  far  more  pro¬ 
found  than  to  the  Americans  being 
held  hostage  today.) 

And  for  what  return?  True,  three 
American  hostages  have  been  (reed. 
Each  human  life  is  of  infinite  value, 
and  so  it  may  be  said  that  in  rescuing 
these  three  lives  we  have  gained 
something  beyond  measure.  But 
three  other  Americans  have  been 


not  merely  belit¬ 
tling  American 
dignity.  He  is  cut¬ 
ting  the  ground 
out  from  under  all 
of  his  other  major 
foreign  policy 
positions.  If  it 
makes  sense  to 
identify  and  work 
with  “moderates'’ 
in  Teheran,  then 
why  would  it  be 
farfetched  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  work 
with  "moderates” 
among  the  Sandin- 
istas  or  within  the 
Palestine  Libera¬ 
tion  Organization? 


If  the  way  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
putative  moderates  within  generally 
hostile  regimes  is  to  make  conces¬ 
sions  to  those  regimes,  then  why  are 
our  doves  wrong  when  they  argue 
that  making  concessions  to  Moscow 
will  strengthen  the  soft-liners  in  the 
Kremlin? 

If  prof  rering  tokens  of  our  good  will 
is  the  right  way  to  go  about  restoring 


tions),  then  why  was  Jimmy  Carter 
wrong  in  declaring  that  the  key  to  bet¬ 
ter  relations  with  the  Russians  was  to 
prove  our  good  will  toward  them?  If  it 
made  sense  to  trust  the  word  of  these 
Iranians  —  as  President  Reagan  still 
implies  it  did  when  he  continues  to  in¬ 
sist  that  two  more  hostages  would 
have  been  released  if  only  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  hadn’t  ruined  things  by 
publicizing  the  deal  —  then  why  be 
such  sticklers  for  '■verification’’  in 
arms  control  talks  or  in  negotiations 
on  Central  America? 

In  short,  if  the  hostage  swap  was 
right,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  President 
Reagan's  other  policies  can  be.  Until 
now,  the  President’s  greatest 
strength  has  been  the  clarity  of  pur¬ 
pose  with  which  he  has  guided  foreign 
policy.  The  Iranian  deal  muddies  that 
clarity  and  is  sure  to  damage  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  leadership.  The  dam¬ 
age  can  be  limited  only  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  can  bring  himself  to  recognize 
and  say  what  most  of  his  countrymen 
already  know  —  that  his  policy  was  a 
terrible  mistake.  He  must  pledge  that 
it  will  not  be  repeated,  and  he  must 
then  resume  the  policies  of  strength 


discovered  all  this  jiggery-pokery. 

The  CI.A.  says  it  was  not  involved  in 
any  of  these  deals  but  then  remem¬ 
bers  that  maybe  it  did  know  some¬ 
thing  about  pan  of  them. 

All  of  this  makes  news  if  it  doesn't 
make  sense:  firing  Colonel  North  one 
day  and  proclaiming  him  a  "national 
hero"  the  next,  and  leaving  it  to  an  in¬ 
creasingly  angry  Congress  to  uncover 
the  facts  that  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  President’s  own  men.  The  only  guy 
in  the  White  House  who  showed  simple  » 
common  sense,  but  reckless  bad  lim¬ 
ing,  was  Larry  Speakes,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  spokesman.  He  quit. 

What  most  people  seem  to  want 
around  here  is  a  new  team  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  so  that  they  can  make  a  new 
beginning  in  the  year  without  having 
to  watch  the  Democrats  digging 
through  the  graves  of  the  past.  - 
So  long  as  Colonel  North  and  Admi-  , 
ral  Poindexter  refuse  to  .answer  le¬ 
gitimate  questions  on  the  Hill,  how¬ 
ever,  the  suspicion  will  exist  that  they 
have  something  to  hide  and  are  pro¬ 
tecting  not  only  themselves  but  other 
higher  officials  of  the  Government. 

And  so  long  as  the  President  does  not 
use  all  his  personal  and  official  author¬ 
ity  to  get  the  truth  out  of  the  admiral 
and  the  colonel  the  inference  will  be 
drawn  that  maybe  he  doesn’t  want  to 
know  what  happened  and  who  author¬ 
ized  illegal  actions  without  his  consent. 

As  a  general  rule,  nothing  is  ever  as 
good  or  as  bad  in  Washington  as  the 
headlines  suggest,  and  many  of  the 
things  we  have  feared  the  most  here 
in  recent  years  never  happened. 

So  with  a  reappraisal  of  his  team 
and  of  his  nuclear  policies,  it  is  still 
possible  for  the  President  to  revive 
the  arms  control  negotiations  at  the 
highest  level  and  bring  the  news  back 
to  the  major  issues  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  legacy  of  his  Presidency  may 
indeed  depend  on  It  He  will  not  be 
able  to  put  over  his  domestic  agenda 
with  the  Democrats  in  control  of  the 
Congress,  or  balance  the  budget  and 
trade  deficits  as  promised,  or  even 
.count  on  his  personal  popularity  or 
his  vetoes  in  his  two  remaining  years, 
in  this  sense,  the  party’s  over. 

But  he  came  nearer  to  a  possible 
compromise  with  the  Russians  at 
Reykjavik  than  any  other  President 
since  the  invention  of  the  atom  bomb, 
and  he  can  count  on  the  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  if  he  makes 
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Venice  Reclaims  Its  Past  Glory 


By  OLIVIER  BERNIER 


VENICE 

ecaying  but  never  dying, 

.  Shabby  but  still  sumptuous, 
Venice  has  come  to  seem 
eternal.  We  expect  her  pal¬ 
aces  to  lean  and  her  mar¬ 
bles  to  become  cloudy.  Melancholy  is 
part  of  her  appeal,  safe  as  we  are  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  1,500-year-old 
city,  built  on  sand  and  water,  is  in  fact 
as  perennial  as  if  its  foundations  were 
the  hardest  rock.  That,  however,  like 
so  much  of  Venice's  lore,  is  a  roman¬ 
tic  illusion.  Just  20  years  ago  the  la¬ 
goon  rose  to  unequaled  heights,  flood¬ 
ing,  damaging,  destroying.  Venice,  on 
Nov.  4, 1966,  came  close  to  oblitera¬ 
tion.  and  tomorrow  or  next  year  or 
the  year  after  that,  a  similar  or  worse 
"high  water"  may  compound  the 
earlier  damage. 

Just  how  wretched  the  state  of  the 
city  had  become  is  vividly  pictured  in 
•‘Venice  Restored”  and  "Twenty 
Years  of  Restoration  in  Venice,"  two 
concurrent  exhibitions,  the  flrsl.at  the 
Accademia,  the  other,  which  was  sol¬ 
emnly  opened  by  Premier  Bettino 
Craxi,  at  the  Doges'  Palace  ;  both  will 
continue  through  Dec.  31.  For  all  who 
love  Venice  the  shows  offer  much 
hope  and,  indeed,  much  satisfaction. 
With  the  help  of  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  an  impressive  array  of  for¬ 
eign  contributors,  much  has  been 
done  to  repair  and  preserve. 

Even  the  possibility  of  another 
devastating  flood  may  eventually  be¬ 
come  just  a  memory.  Several 
projects  that  would  shut  the  mouths 
of  the  lagoon  when  the  water  is  too 
high,  while  leaving  them  open  to  the 
cleansing  tides  the  rest  of  the  year, 
are  part  of  the  Accademia  show.  And 
rightly  so,  since  without  such  efforts 
the  possibility  exists  that  the  work  of 
the  last  20  years  could  be  eradicated 
in  a  day  of  renewed  catastrophe.  But 
most  of  the  material  there  and  at  the 
Doges’  Palace  documents  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  achievements  of  the  last 
20  years.  And  what  is  most  remark¬ 
able  about  them  Is  not  the  money 
spent  or  even  the  results,  but  the 
methods  that  have  been  developed. 

First,  says  Francesco  Valcanover, 
Venice's  Superintendent  of  Artistic 
Patrimony,  “we  had  to  repair  im¬ 
mediately  the  damage  we  were 
competent  to  deal  with.  Then  we  had 
to  create  structures  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  technical  applications; 
and  that  entailed  'Setting  up  special 
laboratories."  Indeed,  the  problems 
of  restoration  in  Venice  are  particu¬ 
larly  daunting.  Besides  the  appalling 
damage  caused  by  the  flood  of  1966  — 
"the  city  aged  150  years  in  one  day," 
says  Mr.  Valcanover  —  the  lagoon, 
which  protected  the  Serenissima 


( 


against  foreign  invasion  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  offers  a 
particularly  hostile  environment  Salt 
water  and  salt  air  are  not  good  for 
works  of  art  And  compounding  the 
damage  is  the  air  pollution  blowing  in 
from  the  oil  refineries  of  Mestre  and 
Marghera  just  a  few  kilometers  away 
on  the  mainland. 

As  a  result,  to  start  on  theoutside  of 
most  of  the  city's  buildings,  the  mar¬ 
ble  or  stone  is  being  eaten  away  by 
the  precipitation  of  sulfuric  acid  from 
the  sulfur  in  the  rain  water.  First  a 
black  crust  is  formed,  under  which 
the  acid  damages  the  stone  to  its 
core.  Then  the  crust  falls  off,  leaving 
a  surface  as  soft  as  that  of  a  lump  of 


to  do  without  them. 

Further  complicating  the  problem, 
these  decaying  palaces  and  churches 
—  now  under  the  care  of  Margherita 
Asso,  Superintendent  of  Architectural 
Patrimony  —  shelter  some  of  the 
most  important  paintings  and  fres¬ 
coes  in  the  Western  world.  Even  when 
the  artworks  were  not  directly  dam¬ 
aged  by  immersion  in  the  floodwaters 
or  the  rise  of  humidity  into  the  walls 
by  capillary  action,  many  of  them  are 
old  enough  to  have  suffered  from  the 
passage  of  time.  They  need  to  be 
cleaned  and  stabilized,  and  they  are 
often  of  massive  dimensions.  The  Tin¬ 
toretto  depiction  of  "Paradise"  in  the 
Doges'  Palace,  for  instance,  the  la  ra¬ 


tionally  suited  to  the  task  due  its  size. 
Because  of  the  height  of  its  vaults,  for 
instance,  it  was  uniquely  able  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  Tintoretto  "Para¬ 
dise"  while  the  painting  was  being 
slowly  cleaned  and  restored.  At  the 
same  time  the  laboratory,  set  up1  in 
the  former  Abbazia  do  la  Misericord- 
ia,  and  partly  financed  by  the  New 
York-based  Kress  Foundation,  has 
explored  new  techniques. . 

Staffed  by  a  physicist,  a  biologist 
and  a  botanist,  among  others,  this 
new  facility  (it  opened  in  1982)  has 
been  Investigating  the  structure  and 
vulnerability  of  stone,  as  well  as  the 
way  it  is  attacked  by  destructive  li¬ 
chens.  "It  is,”  says  Dr.  Marilyn. 
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rately  carved  and  giltwood  ceiling 
serves  as  a  frame  for  21  paintings 
that  Mr.  Valcanover  calls  "a  mani¬ 
festo  of  Venetian  Mannerist  paint¬ 
ing."  Here  the  canvases  were  re¬ 
moved,  cleaned  and  restored  individ¬ 
ually  while  the  wooden  ceiling  ele¬ 
ments  were  also  taken  down,  consoli¬ 
dated  and  regilded.  The  same  was 


Giulio  Licinio’s  16th-century  “Constancy  and  Patience”  on  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  of  the  Libreria  Marciana  in  Venice  is 
shown  at  left,  before  it  was  restored,  and  at  right,  after  restoration. 


.sugar.  Thus,  within  a  very  few  years, 
the  sculptures  erode,  the  marble  sur¬ 
faces  vanish  until  there  is  virtually 
nothing  left.  The  problem  of  stone  and 
marble  preservation  and  conserva¬ 
tion  is  thus  acute  —  but  so  is  that  of 
corroding  metal.  The  famous  horses 
that  adorned  the  facade  of  San  Marco, 
have  now  been  removed  to  storage 
.  and  are,  deplorably,  no  longer  to  be 
seen.  As  for  their  Fiberglas  replace¬ 
ments,  one  may  fairly  wonder 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better 


est  known  canvas  in  existence,  has  an 
area  of  more  than  1,600  square  feet 
.U  is  in  determining  what  to  restore 
first,  and  even  more  important,  what 
methods  to  use,  that  the  restoration, 
workshops  set  up  in  a  deconsecrated 
Gothic  church,  San  Gregorio,  have 
been  of  primary  importance.  Fi¬ 
nanced  in  part  by  the  English  Venice 
in  Peril  Committee,  the  workshops 
have  proceeded  with  the  essential 
and  pressing  labor  of  restoration  in 
the  former  church,  which  is  excep- 


Perry,  director  of  the  Kress  Founda¬ 
tion,  “a  major  contribution  to  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Venice  even  though  it  does 
no  actual  restoration  work.”  The 
laboratory  also  runs  pigmentation 
studies  for  paintings  whenever  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so. 

When  it  comes  to  repairing  Venice, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  too  much  not 
just  about  stone,  but  about  wood  as 
welL  The  Great  Hall  of  the  Libreria 
Marciana,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  rooms  in  Europe.  Its  elabo- 


done  in  the  Antesala,  the  entrance 
hall,  where  the  celling,  complete  with 
a  first-rate  Titian  in  its  center,  has  re¬ 
covered  all  its  original  beauty  thanks 
to  a  grant  from  the  World  Monument 
Fund. 

From  the  restored  paintings  in  the 
Doges'  Palace  where  the  Veroneses 
and  Tintorettos  are  once  again  aglow 
with  rich  luminous  color  to  the  celling 
of  the  Libreria  Marciana  just  across 
the  Piazzetta,  from  the  magic  Car¬ 
paccios  in  San  . .  Giorgio  degU 


Schiavoni  to  Titian's  latest  and  per¬ 
haps  best  painting,  the  admirable 
Pieta  in  the  Accademia,  the  fbster  of 
successes  is  both  long  and  impres¬ 
sive.  And  although  no  work  of  restora¬ 
tion  is  ever  altogether  free  from  criti¬ 
cism,  the  degree  of  unanimity  appar¬ 
ent  in  Venice  is  nothing  short  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  —  partly  because  in 
some  ..cases  delayed  action  would 
have  entailed  total  ruin*  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extremely  high  quality  of 
the  restorer’s  work. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  to 
quibble.  The  prevalent  habit  of  allow¬ 
ing  small  rectangles  to  remain  un¬ 
cleaned  smack  in  the  middle  of  other¬ 
wise  restored  paintings,  while  it 
shows  just  how  much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  can  be  quite  distracting. 

So  can  the  filling  in  of  losses  by  very 
small  colored  dots.  Far  more  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  all  repainting  is  done 
in  easily  removed  media  while  the 
cleaning  itself,  with  all  its  attendant 
dangers,  has  been  done  with  admira¬ 
ble  care  and  sensitivity. 

The  result  is  that  many  master¬ 
pieces  that  just  a  few  years  ago  were 
virtually  invisible,  can  now  again  be 
seen  in  all  their  glory.  Of  these  few 
are  more  spectacular  than  the  Tinto¬ 
rettos  on  the  ceiling  ot  the  Scuola  di 
San  Rocco.  Their  cleaning,  financed 
by  the  World  Monuments  Fund,  has 
removed  a  thick  layer  of  grime  and 
revealed  to  us  once  more  the  daring 
compositions  and  swirling  move¬ 
ment,  the  rich  suffused  color  and  dra¬ 
matic  lighting  that  the  master  used  to 
express  the  most  intense  of  religious 
feelings. 

Not  an  projects,  of  course,  are  that 
spectacular.  In  a  city  where  virtually 
every  structure  is  of  interest,  there  is  ‘ 
also  need  for  literally  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividual,  lesser  actions.  Some  are 
awe-inspiring  even  if  they  are  actu¬ 
ally  Invisible.  In  Murano,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  church  of  SS.  Maria  e 
Donato’s  .  admirable  polychrome 
marble  floors  remained  submerged 
in  sea  water  after  the  flood.  So  with 
great  care,  the  structure  was  under¬ 
pinned  and  the  floors  removed.  Then 
a  vast  bath  tub-like  concrete  vault, 
complete  with  sump  pomps,  was  built 
under  the  church,  after  which  the 
floors  were  cleaned  and  replaced.  To¬ 
day,  the  only  sign  of  this  vast 
project's  completion  is  the  dryness  of 
the  once-inundated  nave. 
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Where  Is  Thy  Sting? 


By  JANET  MASUN 


F 


orget  it,  Louis.  No  Civil  War  picture  ever  made 
a  nickel,"  Irving  Thalberg  reportedly  said  to 
Louis  B.  Mayer  on  the  occasion  of  their  turning 
down  "Gone  With  the  Wind."  This  anecdote,  re¬ 
counted  in  "City  of  Nets,"  Otto  Friedrich’s  fas¬ 
cinating  compendium  or  Hollywood  lore,  is  of  a  type  much 
more  likely  to  surface  than  its  polar  opposite,  the  bad-luck 
Mury  of  how  an  unworkable  film  project  actually  did  find 
it<  way  to  the  screen.  Stories  of  the  latter  sort  might  re¬ 
veal  a  lot  more  about  the  movie-making  process  and  its 
attendant  logic  than  tales  about  opportunities  not  taken. 

Was  there  no  fly  on  the  wall  when  Bill  Murray,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  decided  to  attempt  the  gigantic  leap  from  comic 
cutup  to  truth-seeking  adventurer  in  remaking  "The 
Razor’s  Edge"?  Or  when  it  was  decided  that  D.  M. 
Thomas’s  complex  Freudian  parable  "The  White  Hotel" 
was  worth  an  unaccountably  large  <5500.0001  movie  sale, 
the  kind  that’s  usually  accorded  an  automatic  hit?  The 
madness  that  afflicts  film  makers  in  the  presence  of  pres¬ 
tigious  literary  properties  has  never  been  documented 
very  thoroughly,  perhaps  because  it  would  rarely  redound 
to  the  credit  of  those  concerned.  But  a  film  like  "The  Mos¬ 
quito  Coast,"  Peter  Weir’s  adaptation  of  Paul  Theroux’s 
novel,  can't  help  but  bring  these  matters  to  mind. 

"The  Mosquito  Coast"  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Theroux’s 
stories  currently  on  the  screen,  the  other  being  Bob 
Swatm'5  "Half  Moon  Street,"  based  on  his  novella  "Dr. 
Slaughter."  It's  easy  to  see  what  made  both  works  attrac- 
tivc  to  serious  and  intelligent  film  makers  like  those.  Bath 
have  strong  leading  characters,  even  domineering  ones, 
and  both  abound  with  dialogue  that  is  slangy,  bright  and 
sometimes  bractngly  rude.  "God  gat  bored.  I  know  that 
kind  ot  boredom,  but  I  fight  it."  says  Allie  Fox,  the  furious 
inventor  who  moves  his  family  to  the  Honduran  jungle  in 
"The  Mosquito  Coast.”  That  book  also  contains  several 
important  action  sequences,  which  must  have  made  it 
seem  all  the  more  adaptable. 

It  is  no  disservice  to  Mr.  Theroux,  though,  to  say  that 
be  doesn't  appear  to  write  with  a  movie  sale  in  mind.  Nor 
is  it  slighting  Mr.  Weir,  whose  directorial  style  is  so  un¬ 
commonly  haunting  and  versatile,  or  Paul  Schrader,  who 
wrote  the  screenplay,  to  say  that  "The  Mosquito  Coast" 
presented  them  with  insurmountable  problems.  Chief 
among  (hem  is  Allte  Fox  himself,  a  compelling  but  impos¬ 
sible  man  who  is.  as  another  character  describes  him, 
"the  worst  kind  of  pain  in  the  neck  —  a  know-it-all  who's 
sometimes  right-"  (The  man,  AlUe's  exasperated  employ¬ 
er.  has  a  slight  accent,  and  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
m  the  story  to  speak  a  little  strangely.  Mr.  Theroux  loves 
acerbic,  oddball  language,  and  fills  his  book  with 
"Dupptes,"  "Mtmchtes."  "funny-bunnies”  and  "ham¬ 
burgers."  the  latter  two  being  among  Allte  Fox's  many 
terms  for  those  he  dislikes.) 

Working  on  a  farm  in  Hatfield.  Mass.,  as  the  story  be¬ 
gins  —  where  the  asparagus  fields,  in  Mr.  Theroux’s  typi¬ 
cally  startling  and  rather  abrasive  description,  are  "as 
brown  and  smooth  as  if  the  green  scalp  or  grass  had  been 
peeled  off  and  the  whole  baldness  steamroUed"  —  Allie  is 
first  heard  denouncing  contemporary  America  as  “a 
dope-taking,  door-locking,  ulcerated  danger  zone  of  rabid 
scavengers  and  criminal  millionaires  and  moral  sneaks." 
This  refrain  is  repeated  endlessly  throughout  both  the 
book  and  the  fUm.  which  is  extremely  fairhful  to  Mr.  Ther¬ 
oux's  lacerating  dialogue,  if  less  so  to  his  overall  concep- 

lKX1\Vhat  can  happen  afer  Allte  takes  his  family  into  the 
wilderness?  Mr.  Theroux  alludes  pointedly  to  Conrad’s 
«VkTtorv”  and  mentions  "Robinson  Crosoe  "  but  h.s  own 
stew  is  a  great  deal  more  particular,  and  more  mean- 
spirited-  Altie  recreates  his  favorite  invention.  a  bad- 


smelling  ice-making  machine  that  he  alternately  calls 
"Fat  Boy”  and  "the  Worm  Tub,"  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  the 
jungle.  When  it  falls  apart,  he  does,  too.  Having  embarked 
upon  the  mission  of  "rebuilding  a  civilization  from  the 
smoking  ruins.”  Allie  begins  to  create  his  own  version  of 
the  very  life  he  has  rejected.  He  brings  ice  and  air-condi¬ 
tioning  to  the  jungle,  insists  on  growing  carrots  in  a  place 
where  wild  fruits  and  vegetables  abound,  and  trumpets 
this  achievement  to  his  children,  who  secretly  crave 
Twinkies  and  ready  cash. 

Though  Mr.  Weir  has  conveyed  a  deep  sense  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  loreignness  in  earlier  films  like  "Picnic  at  Hang¬ 
ing  Rock"  and  “The  Year  of  Living  Dangerously,”  and 
though  he  filled  the  stirring  "Gallipoli”  with  such  forebod-  ■ 
ing,  he  quails  understandably  at  taking  Allie  as  far  as  Mr. 
Theroux  has.  The  novel,  narrated  by  Allie's  son  Charlie, 
culminates  in  the  children's  rebellion  against  their  father, 
and  in  the  grisly  irony  of  Allie's  fate,  which  is  as  ugly  as 
anything  he  has  anticipated  for  America's  cities. 
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. .  Such  Sweet  Sorrow. . .” 
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BY  CHARUnTESHORE/PuzzlesEcIted  by  Eugene  T.Maleska 


No  film  could  re-create  this  without  losing  its  audi¬ 
ence  entirely,  but  that's  not  a  matter  of  the  darkness  of 
Mr.  Theroux’s  vision.  Certainly  Conrad’s  thoughts  of  the 
physical  and  spiritual  wilderness  are  a  great  deal  black¬ 
er.  and  yet  they  lend  themselves  much  more  easily  to  the 
mass  medium  of  film.  If  "Heart  of  Darkness”  becomes 
more  and  more  powerfully  allegorical  as  it  proceeds,  Mr. 
Theroux’s  heart-of-darkness  tale  has  an  opposite  effect, 
beginning  on  a  universal  note  of  social  criticism  and 
becoming  narrower  and  narrower,  until  it  finally  seems 
to  have  no  implications  beyond  its  own  literal  limits.  Even 
Stephen  King's  "Shining,”  another  story  in  which  a  tyran¬ 
nical  father  isolates  and  torments  his  family,  is  a  wider 
and  more  cinematic  tale  than  this  one. 

On  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  choices  they've  made. 
Mr.  Weir  and  Mr.  Schrader  seem  to  have  struggled  intelli¬ 
gently  with  this  very  problem.  And  they’ve  dealt  with  it  by 
softening  some  of-Mr.  Theroux's  harsher  conceptions, 
which  was  probably  their  only  option.  When  three  villains, 
stock  figures  in  both  the  film  and  the  novel,  arrive  at 
Allie’s  outpost,  the  film  makers  remove  all  ambiguity 
from  the  situation,  so  that  Allie  has  no  choice  but  to  elimi¬ 
nate  them,  much  as  a  cowboy  would  in  the  most  conven¬ 
tional  of  westerns.  This  facilitates  a  gentler  ending  in 
which  Allie  need  never  admit  a  mistake,  though  in  the 
novel  he  experiences  remorse,  and  a  brief  breakdown, 
and  his  family's  retribution.  On  the  screen,  AHie  has  long 
since  become  so  bullying  and  unsympathetic  a  figure  that 
there  would  be  little  point  in  letting  him  suffer  this  way. 

At  first  glance,  "The  Mosquito  Coast"  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  everything:  adventure,  social  criticism,  a 
family  story,  an  exotic  locale.  And  it  must  have  seemed 
an  ideal  project  for  a  director  who  has  done  so  well  m  so 
many  foreign  settings;  if  anything.  Mr.  Weir  seems  as 
alert  to  the  illuminating  effects  of  strangeness  and  travel 
as  Mr.  Theroux.  What  was  missing,  more  on  the  screen 
than  on  the  page,  was  the  kernel  of  any  wider  meaning, 
•  the  basis  for  any  real  audience  involvement.  U's  proof 
again  that  there’s  more  to  an  exciting  adventure  film  than 
menace  and  surprise,  the  unexpected  and  the  unknown, 
although  these  are  essential  ingredients.  If  the  characters 
in  a  film  wind  up  alienating  the  audience  as  thoroughly  as 
AlUe  Fox  does  (despite  the  canny,  snappish  performance 
of  Harrison  Ford  in  the  role),  then  the  specifics  of  what 
happens  to  them  hardly  matter  at  all. 

Was  there  a  better  way  to  approach  "The  Mosquito 
Coast”  than  the  one  Mr.  Weir  and  Mr.  Schrader  took? 
Probably  not,  and  Mr.  Swaim’s  "Half  Moon  Street"  bears 
that  out,  since  it  has  similar  shortcomings.  Both  films  be¬ 
gin  with  an  energy  and  independence  befitting  their 
smart,  single-minded  leading  characters  —  and  both  be¬ 
come  a  lot  more  conventional  as  they  go  along,  as  if  the 
material’s  initial  promise  has  simply  gone  up  in  smoke. 


ACROSS 

I  Refrain  start 
«G.L’S 
weaponry 
IB  Furtive 
whisper 
14  Mad  or  red 
follower 

17  Fix  the  lawn 

18  Liquid  part  of 
fat 

19  Novelette 

21  Ethiopian  town 

22  Tune  tor 
author  Hesse? 

28  L-P  connectors 

27  Word  on  a 
bottle  of 
"snake  oil" 

28  Concerning 

23  Play  the  Old 
Vic 

30  Smell  that  may 
cast  a  spell 
32  U.S.  humorist 
Finley  Peter  — 

34  Walking - 

(euphoric) 

36  Cry  of 
vindication 

37  Treat  lor 
Cheeta 

38  "Dialogues  of 
the  Gods" 
author 

40  Thurible 
contents 
43  Shamir's 
words  to 
Peres? 

46  Actor  Dekyn 

47  Foreman's 

opponent  in 
Zaire 

49  What  wreckers 
do  in  Soho 

50  Gold,  in 
Genova- 

51  Mechanic’s . 
garment 

53  As  guilty - 

58  Legendary 
Irish  king 

58  Soprano 
Mart  on 

59  Some  desk 
trays 

60  Unlikely 

82  Philippine  vine 

83  First  loyalty, 
tOPolonhis 

6$  Remark  from 

Mrs. 

Guinness? 

68  Arizona 
artisan 

72  Run  up  bills 

74  Marilu - , 

“Taxi"  actress 

75  Yarn  measure 

77  Muffler 
mangier 

78  “I - 

dream”:  King 

81  Typewriter  of 
sorts 

82  Moriarty  and 
J.R. 

85  Candlenut  tree 

86  Proceed;  act 

88  Clock-radio 
button 
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89  With  caustic  3  About 

humor  4  Kind  of  blow 

90 ’Bye,  5  Be  short  with 

Godfather?  Toulouse- 
96  Dwells  Lautrec? 

98  Longfellow  6  Judd  Hirsch- 

subject  TV  rote 

99  Shirley  in  7  Capital  of 
“Terms  of  Yucaten 
Endearment”  8*  Incomplete 

101  Speak  softly  metal  castings 

102  Goddess  who  9  Indivisible 
knew  her  oats  10  Fasten  in  . 

103  Podhrni  preliir  advance 

11  Made  ecstatic 

108  Puppeteer  12  Educator  in 

iinlfZ!?  .  the  Middle 

130  Historian’s  Ages 

subject  13  Stalemate 

112 —  ^  Pan  14  Note 
*a]lnescJ,ish)  Novarro’s 

114  Antonym  s  comings  and 

antonym:  goings  in 

Aoor.  Italy9 

115  "i1 15  Country  cousin 
of  the  picture?  of  ain’t 


llSFogeater 

12Q  Sheer  woven 
fabric 

121  Fishhook  line 

122  Was 
reverential 

123  Indeed 

124  Chimney  on 
dasHaus 

125  Ocean  motion 

126  Linus  and 
Elfhu 

DOWN 
1  Bird  of 


2  See  ol 

schoolmates 


16  Emulate  Echo 
18  Garfield's 
friend 

20  SPECTRE 
specialty 

23  Virtuoso 
Mischa 

24  Co-creator  of 

"The 

Flintstones” 

25  When  Prince 
William  win  be 
21 

31  Prima — 
evidence 
33  Slangy  refusal 
35  Nut.  m 
Niirnberg 


37  Liberty,  for 
one 

39  Writer  Epftron 

40  ■* - thy  rocks 

and  rills” 

41  Describing 
some  stores 

42  Latte-style 
dance  music 

44  A  college  at 
Oxford 

45  No,  in  Noisy-Ie- 
Sec 

46  Dice  throw 

48 - Ratine 

(Irving  Berlin) 

52  Poker  pittance 

53  “I  don’t  care 
... — ,ora 
Sphinx": 
Dickens 

54  Achy 

55  Looks  fixedly 
57  Kin  of  "Wow!" 
81  Peon  of  yore 
62  It’s  SE  of 

GmbL 

64  Cheyenne,  to  a 
Pawnee 

66  Letter  after 
eta 

67  Choice 
69  ■‘What 

immortal  band 
— Blake  ■ 
76  Some  knitting 
stitches 

71  Busy’s  partner 
78  Admirer  of  the 
composer  of 
"Rlenad" 

78  Farewell, 
Stallone? 

78  Experiences 


79  Love,  in 
Latium  . 

80  Caesar's 
words  to  his 

first  assailant? 

81  Millenniums 

and  minutes 

83  Ship  of  “Slip  of 
Foote" 

84  Desert  region 
in  China 

87  Grimm  villain 

91  Not 
underhanded 

92  Pear-and- 
quince 
preserve 

93  Stars  of  "The 
VteU":  1958 

94  Alley  cat's 
scrap 

95  Mabel  of  the 
silents 


97.  Shoot  cut  for 


160  Like  Seattle's 
Kfngdome 
.104  "I’ve  Got - 

in  Kalamazoo" 
10S  BasketbaUer 

Dan 

108  Recurring 
pattern 

.  107  Hitches  and 
slips 

108  Logger’s 
locomotive 

109  Aesopian 
smart  aleck 

111  Macao  money 
113  Airfield  near 
Paris 

116  Prevaricate 

117  Monogram  of 
“The  Waste 
Land"  poet 

113  Claire  or  Batin 
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MUSIC  REVIEWS 


veab  » /arified  beauty  of  almost 
Mabienan  sublimity*  The  Lux 
Aeterna  radiates  light  similar  to  that 
.  Penderecki’s  earlier  of  Ligeti.  Chromaticism  is  in  strong 

jnejuding  the  monumental  Sl  evidence  everywhere.  The  famous 
..  -Passion,  aimed  mainly  at  Baroque  sigh  motif  of  the  descend- 
■  trfSandsouoiity  with  duster  tech-  “g  second  permeates  whole  move- 


CONCERT  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ARGEN¬ 
TINE  MUSIC  prestsued  by  Anouk  "J-11  m 
•^operation  whb  tbe  Argentine  Embassy  (Bdt 
Arieia.  Tel- Am,  December  4).  AHria  Tertian: 

Three  Pieces  for  String  Qoartet;,*Shfcntihrtan" 

for  flat*  solo  and  narrator;  Salvador  Rankri; 
‘Tension’’  for  violin  and  ptarar,  SQvano  Picdri: 


been  released,  attendance  was  poor 
and  the  programme  brochure  lacked 
not  only  vital  information  about  the 
compositions,  but  was  in  Spanish 

only‘  BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 

THE  ISRAEL  SBSFONtETTA.  Beersheba, 
Bruno  Moretti  conducting,  with  Onzfo 
Maiooc,  pbnte.  “Italian  Evening."  (Bccnbc 
ha 'Conservatory,  December  6.)  Boecberink 


NBA’s  most  famous  body 

Manute  -  man  on  stilts 


■*£j^eS  and  instrumental  and  vocal  * 
Ijfeefs,  the  Polish  Requiem  revels  in  c 
m  rxnld  and  harmonious  1 
Jgssonance,  in  tonal  centres  and  < 
melodiousness.  It  would,  * 

•  however,  be  a  grave  mistake  to  i 
Vfleicdyc  all  this  as  a  regression  of 

•  S  imd.  twentieth  century  music  1 
rfQjalhf  consists  of  everything  that  t 

■  ],as  bam.  fliat  isand  that  can  be.  i 

The  Polish  Requiem  is  no  less  j 
avaor-garthr  than  any  of  Pendere- 
•-  cSTs  tnewous  works.  To  express  what 
m  had  in  mind,  Penderecki  needed 
no  expressiveness  which  could  only 
^  addeved  by  the  new  language  he 

•  Qcated  for  tins  work.  This  express- 
jyenessis  so.  overwhelming  that  one 

>wrWetely  carried  away,  body  and 
goal,  by  Penderecki's  great  dramatic 
display'  Of  powerful  statements. 
Xtey  feave  one  breathlessly  follow¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  from  the  solemn 
olquiem  and  Kyne  to  the  last  added 

•  jjJovenjdit,  a  kind  of  summery  of  the 
,  ^ybole,  in  which  fragments  from  ear- 
.  fier  movements  appear. 

Penderecki’s  new  work  differs 
from  evetytbnig  written  before  in 
•'nfljis  category  of  music.  There  is  no 
■F-sqfrtnicavenegs.  acceptance  or  sur- 

■  lender.  He  creates  a  passionate  dra- 
.*  ma  of  rebellion  and  revolution  at  the 

end  of  which  hie  achieves  full  victory. 

-  Using  an  incredible  variety  of  techni- 
qoes  and  idioms  and  exploiting  all 
the  forces  at  his  disposal;  the  orches¬ 
tra,  the  choir  and  tne  four  soloists  to 
the  timit  of  their  capability,  he 
speaks' a  powerful  language  that 

•  stuns:  •  • 

This  is  a  truly  symphonic  Requiem 
m  winch  the  orchestra  displays  all  its 

■  colours  and  instrumental  potential. 

■'  The  demands  upon  the  choir  and  the 

soloists  are  tremendous.  Gigantic 
climaxes  follow  one  other  ami  yet 
.  there  are  no  repetitions  as  each  cli- 
■:  max  evokes  a  new  forcefulness  and 
.■>  grandeur.  The. musical  language  en- 

^  C°Pr^lStDd^o^is  emeige  from 
within  harmonic  fields.  The  contra- 
puntal  textures  are  as  complex  as 
'  those  of  :tht  Renaissance.  The 
homopheray  of  the  Lacrimosa  re- 


meats.  Yet  beside  all  this,  Pen¬ 
derecki  never  negates  his  earlier 
idiom.  Clusters,  strange  sound 
effects  and  the  extensive  use  of  brass 
and  percussion  are  integrated  every¬ 
where. 

The  theological,  political,  patrio¬ 
tic  and  ecumenical  connotations  of 
the  Polish  Reauiem  are  innumerable 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  men¬ 
tion  them  all.  Here  are  just  a  few 
examples;  the  Lacrimosa  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  Lech  Walesa  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  people  killed  in  the 
Gdansk  uprising  of  1970  and  it  was 
performed  there  in  1980.  The  open¬ 
ing  section  of  the  Dies  irae  had  been 
concaved  as  a  memorial  for  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising.  The  Recordare  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Maximilian  Kolbe. 
the  Polish  priest  who  in  1941  ga  ve  his 
own  life  for  that  of  another  prisoner 
at  Auschwitz. 

However,  all  this  seems  secondary 
because  the  music  is  so  strong,  so 
great,  so  overwhelmingly  passionate 
in  its  expression  of  the'freedom  of 
the  human  spirit.  The  last  movement 
moves  towards  a  final  tremendous 
climax  culminating  in  a  blinding  ma¬ 
jor  triad.  A  comparison  with  the 
final  surging  passages  of  Mahler's 
“Resurrection”  Symphony  (No.2)  is 
unavoidable.  Both  immortalize  the 
invincibility  of  the  human  spirit  in  its 
final  triumph  and  glory  .  The  last 
word  sung  by  the  choir  is  “vitam”- 


Pfano  Sonata  No.2;  Werner  Wagner;  Song  Symphony  Op.  1  No.  6;  Beethoven:  Piano 
Cycle  for  TOice  and  string  quartet.  Concerto  No.  2;  Verdi:  Quite*  f  orchestral 

IF  THF.  initiator*  of  rfrit  Soiree MoskafcOp.9 


BF  THE  initiators  of  this  concert 
intended  to  introduce  us  in  a  decent 
and  intelligent  way  to  contemporary 
Argentine  music,  they  failed  miser¬ 
ably.  I  do  not  know  who  chose  the 
works  but  what  was  presented  cre¬ 
ated  a  most  undistinguished,  pedes¬ 
trian  ,  and  poor  impression.  To  make 


ALTHOUGH  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  putting  a  label  on  a 
concert,  building  a  performance 
around  the  title  can  prove  counter¬ 
productive.  Thus,  the  29-year-old 
Italian  conductor  Bruno  Moretti  did 
not  appear  at  all  thrilled  conducting 


matters  worse,  some  of  the  perform-  the  Boccherini  symphony  and  the 
ances  were  inadequate  and  ines-  orchestral  version  of  Verdi’s  string 


ances  were  inadequate  and  irres¬ 
ponsible. 

In  Tertian's  Three  Pieces  there 


orchestral  version  of  Verdi’s  string 
quartet  -  both  ungrateful  works 
from  a  conductor’s  viewpoint,  if  for 


was  betides  some  nice  melodies  and  different  reasons  -  which  presura- 
a  Bartokian  rustic  dance,  little  else,  ably  were  included  to  justify  the  I 
However,  the  vagueness  and  indif-„  “Italian  Evening”  designation.  I 
ference  with  which  the  20th  Century  Most  of  the  time.  Moretti’s  direc- 
String  Quarter!  (Braude,  Zisser-  dons  remained  limited  to  main  tain - 
man.  Bar  D aroma,  Berkovitch)  tre-  ing  the  basic  pace,  while  the  music's 
ated  the  piece  can  under  no  cir-  expressive  side  was  left  to  take  care 
cumstances  be  condoned.  A  slightly  of  itself  -  an  attitude  which  did  not 
better  impression  was  made  by  Ter-  assure  an  electrifying  presentation, 
dan's  flute  piece.  Her  Armenian  Britten's  colourful  orchestration  of 
inheritance  and  possibly  also  the  Rossini  tidbits,  collected  in 
Rabindranath  Tagore’s  text,  na-  Soiree  Musicale,  on  the  other  hand, 
rrated  as  a  prelude  to  the  music,  awakened  the  young  conductor’s  im- 
seemed  to  have  instilled  the  piece  agination  and  loosened  him  up  suffi- 
with  some  interesting  oriental  ele-  ciently  to  have  the  delightful  charm 
ments  and  Wendy  Eisler-Kashi’s  de-  and  spark  of  the  score  brought  out  to 
dicated  performance  was  the  best  the  full.  The  Sinfonietta  players  coi¬ 


tions  remained  limited  to  maintain¬ 
ing  the  basic  pace,  while  the  music's 
expressive  side  was  left  to  take  care 
of  itself  -  an  attitude  which  did  not 


interpretative  achievement  of  the 
whole  evening. 


laborated  admirably. 

Unlike  many  a  modem  young 


final  triumph  and  glory.  The  last 
word  song  by  the  choir  is  “vitam”- 
life. 

Orchestra,  choir  and  soloists 
actually  achieved  the  impossible  be¬ 
cause  Penderecki  spared  nobody. 
He  demanded  and  got  everything. 
The  performance  never  embarras¬ 
sed  the  music.  Throughout  the  14 
sections  all  the  participants  commit¬ 
ted  themselves  totally.  But  so  had 
we.  listening  to  Penderecki’s  Polish 
Requiem  meant  a  most  unusual  and 
exhausting  experience.  Listening  to 
foe  final  brilliant  last  chord,  we  knew 
the  effort  had  not  been  in  vain.  We 
had  been  part  of  a  great  occasion 
which  will  linger  in  our  minds  and 
hearts  for  many  years. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


Ranieri’s  Tension  portrays  the  maestro,  conducting  for  Moretti  is 
most  commonplace  convention  of  not  an  ego  trip  in  front  of  the  invisi- 
atonaiity  and  dissonance.  Though  ble  camera  -  theatrical  poses,  fright- 
violinist  Yaron  Prensky  and  pianist  ening  grimaces  and  all.  Still,  a  grea- 
Sarah  Fuxon-Heyman  did  try  their  ter  incisiveness  in  his  directions  and, 
best,  the  piece  remained  ineffective,  above  all.  interpretive  leadership 
Picchi's  sonata  meant  20  painful  could  go  a  long  way  towards  raiding 
minutes  of  really  bad  music.  It  is  his  artistic  stature. 


hard  to  say  who  is  more  to  blame,  the 


rianist  Orazio  Maione,  24. 


composer,  with  his  meaningless  also  of  Italy,  has  been  winning  corn- 
rambling  up  and  down  the  keyboard  petitions  for  the  last  13  years,  and  his 
or  the  pianist  who  disorganized  and  performance  showed  why.  Maione 
carelessly  destroyed  even  the  little  can  rattle  off  the  trickiest  passage  at 
which  could  perhaps  have  been  ex-  top  speed  without  so  much  as  a  wink. , 
traded  from  the  music.  His  playing  is  clear ,  brilliant ,  imper- 

The  final  number,  Werner  Wag-  turbable.  It  is  also,  however,  demon- 
ner’s  song  cycle  could  have  provided  stratively  matter-of-fact.  The  points 
at  least  some  encouragement,  of  special  interest  in  the  remarkable 
Hadassah  Ben-Haim's  vocal  efforts,  slow  movement  of  the  concerto  and 
however,  condemned  the  work  to  in  the  surprising  conclusion  of  the 


By  BILL  BARNARD  1 

LANDCSVER,  Maryland  (AP).  -  S 
Manute  BoPs  height  and  bony  frame  ! 
probably  get  him  more  stares  than  I 
any  other  athlete  in  the  world.  When  < 
the  Sudanese  athlete  enters  a  U.S. 
basketball  game,  there  is  an  audible  ] 
gasp  from  the  crowd.  i 

The  centre  for  the  Washington  i 
Bullets  of  the  National  Basketball 
Association  is  one  of  the  tallest  men  i 
in  a  tall  game.  And  his  needle-thin  - 
frame  makes  him  look  like  a  man  on 
stills. 

He  added  13.6kg.  during  an  inten¬ 
sive  six-week  programme  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  now  is  finding  out  wbat  it's 
like  to  be  asked  about  his  weight  as 
well  as  his  height.  Bol  weighed  90kg. 
at  the  end  of  last  season,  ms  rookie 
year. 

He  says  the  off-season  work 
helped  him  “feel  better  about  my¬ 
self,  taught  me  bow  to  take  care  of 
myself  -  eat  right  and  do  the  things  I 
have  to  do  to  gain  weight  and 
strength  and  keep  it.” 

I  found  it  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work 
to  take  care  of  your  body,  but  I  knew 
1  had  to  do  it  if  1  was  going  to  help 
myself  and  my  team.” 

BoPs  programme  was  supervised 
by  Mackie  Sniistone,  who  worked  on 
fitness  and  nutrition  with 
heavyweight  boxing  champion 
Michael  Spinks.  Shilstone  used 
weight  training  and  stamina  and  agil¬ 
ity  drills  on  Bol.  He  also  monitored 
the  Sudanese  player’s  diet. 

“Beatase  of  coitoni  dHTcreDcts,  Maxrato 
didn’t  can  for  fish,’’  ShBstme  sakL  “He  had 
ribs,  ddeken  and  so  maar  Condrii  game  bens 
I'm  surprised  ht  didn’t  fly  away," 

Bol  te  a  Hundwr  oT  tbe  Dtoka  tribe  from 
Grogal  fa  southern  Sedan.  Ht  was  discovered  to 
i  tbe  nimmet  of 1982  while  playing  for  tbe  Sudan 
national  team.  He  played  one  year  for  tbe 

>  Uniweslqi  of  HrMgcp«r»  tti  rnnnir Krffrf.. 
ternbg  professional.  He  said  be  needed  tbe 
money  In  hrip  hfc  ri«w  ftn  Sudan 


lets,  said  Bol  worked  hard  under 
Shilstone  not  only  to  please  himself 
and  his  teammates,  but  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  help  deflect  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  unusual  dimensions. 

“Everywhere  I  went  last  veaT, 
people  talked  about  my  body'  and 
now  l  won’t  have  to  hear  them  any 
more.”  Bol  said. 

Shilstone ,  after  working  with  Bol , 
predicted  the  centre  would  rewrite 
the  NBA  record  book. 

On  the  court,  however,  Bol’s 
career  has  been  most  affected  bv  the 
arrival  of  three-time  NBA  most 


RICHFIELD.  Ohio  (AP).  -  Rookie 
John  Williams  hit  two  free  throws 
with  three  seconds  remaining,  lifting 
the  Cleveland  Cavaliers  to  an  SS-S6 
triumph  over  the  Boston  Celtics  for 
their  fifth  consecutive  victory. 

In  other  NBA  action  on  Saturday  night: 
Mavericks  109  fBbckmaj)  22.  Wood  !4l,  War- 
riore  104  iCamB  13); 

Jazz  114  (Griffith.  Tripucka  20).  Kings  III 
(Thompson  26  r. 

76m  165  (Barkley.  Ening  20).  Nets  100  (Wool- 
ridge  31.  Gminski  22); 

Spars  106  (Robertson  30.  Dawkins  28),  BuHs  97 
(Jordan  43): 

Pistons  128  (Dan dry  32.  Thomas  24).  Nuggets 
113  (English  36); 

Sms  Ill  (Humphries  30,  Nance  23).  Clippers 
109  (Woodson  32). 


year,  Moses  is  here.  But  l  want  to 
play  more.  Sometimes  I  get 
bothered  by  not  plating.  People  S3V 
my  time  will  come,  but  1  don  t  want 
to  wait  for  my  time  to  come. 

“There’s  no  question  my  game  is 
better  than  last  season.  I  want  to  use 
file  weight  l  have  and  show  what  l 
can  do." 

Mark  Eaton  of  the  Utah  Jazz,  the 
NBA’s  19S4-S5  shot-blocking  cham¬ 
pion,  suggested  last  season,  that  Bol 
couldn't  sustain  the  pace  of  six  or 
more  blocked  shots  a  game  because 
the  opposition  would  stop  challeng¬ 
ing  him. 

That  prediction  seems  to  be  com¬ 
ing  true.  Regardless  of  BoPs  plating 
time,  he  is  blocking  a  shot  only  about . 
every  9V:  minutes  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  to  one  every  5!^  minutes  last 
season. 

“People  don’t  tike  to  get  their 
shots  blocked,  so  if  they  realize 
there’s  a  man  in  there  who  will 
prevent  them  from  going  to  rhe 
hoop,  they’ll  alter  their  shot,  which 
can  be  as  good  as  blocking  a  shot.” 
Washington  coach  Kerin  Loughery 
said. 

Loughery  said  that  Bel's  spectacu¬ 
lar  start  last  season  overshadowed 
the  face  that  the  Bullets  considered 
him  a  long-range  “project”  when 
they  drafted  him  in  the  second  round 
in  1985. 

“He's  been  an  underdog  every 
step  of  the  way,"  Douglas  said. 

:  “People  said  he  would  never  play  in 
>  college,  and  he  did.  Then  they  said 
r  he’d  never  be  drafted,  and  he  was. 
I  Then  they  said  he'd  never  make  the 
-  team,  and  he  did.  Then  they  said 


Chuck  Douglas,  a  public  relations 
and  coaching  assistant  for  the  Bui- 


TENNIS 


valuable  player  Moses  Malone,  who  •  1 h,m  m  the  second  round 
is  about  23cm.  shorter  than  Bol.  but  m 

bead  and  shoulders  above  him  in  “He's  been  an  underdog  every 
basketball  accomplishment.  step  of  the  way,"  Douglas  said. 

After  playing  26  minutes  per  game  “People  said  he  would  never  play  in 
last  season,  Bol  averaged  just  16  college,  and  he  did.  Then  they  said 
minutes  in  Washington’s  first  nine  he’d  never  be  drafted,  and  he  was. 
games  this  year.  And  after  winning  Then  they  said  he’d  never  make  the 
the  NBA  shot-blocking  title  in  1985-  team,  and  he  did.  Then  they  said 
86  and  setting  a  rookie  record  of  397  he’d  never  play,  and  he  did.'Then 
blocks.  Bol  nas  averaged  less  than  they  said  he  would  never  be  a  factor, 
three  points  and  two  blocks  per  and  he  led  the  NBA  in  blocked 
game  so  far  this  season.  .  shots.”  he  said. 

“When  guys  got  hurt  last  year,  I  “Now  they  say  he’ll  never  be  a 
got  to  play  a  lot,”  Bol  said.  “This  part  of  the  onence.  We’ll  see.” 


part  of  the  offence.  We’ll  see.' 


‘Lendl  is  No.  1,  but  I  can  do  better’ 


total  insignificance. 


work  were  glided  over,  and  the 


Last  but  not  least  one  must  de-  sound  in  the  upper  volume  had  a 
nounce  the  irritating  incompetence  glassy  ring  to  it.  The  piano  at  his 
with  which  Daniel  Galay.  the  music-  disposal,  it  must  be  reported,  was 
al  director  of  tbe  evening,  organized  neither  a  fine  instrument  nor  in  tune. 


this  concert.  Almost  no  publicity  had 


ELI  KAREV 


RANDOM  ALIA 
Miriam  Arad 


WE  ARE  a  nation  of  worriers.  “Afa 
yih’yth?"  we  ask  one  another  - 
What's  going  to  happen?  We  group- 

S’  .  about  the  vast  number  of 
es  in  Syrian  hands,  the  rise  of 
white-collar  crime,  Orthodox- 
secular  polarization. 

We  go  into  these  issues  with  casual 
acquaintances  in  street-corner  con¬ 
versations,  and  in  sigh-along  ses¬ 
sions  with  friends,  and  generally 
conclude  with  this  cry  of  despair:  Ma 
yih'yeh?  ' 

Listening  to  a  yekke  judge  the 
other  day,  I  developed'  a  new  may 
yih’key?:  what’s  going  to  happen 
when  tbe  last  of  the  Yekkes  die  out 
!  in  this  country? 

The  word  Yekke,  originally  a 
nickname  for  German  Jews,  has 
;  come  to  stand  for  a  whole  series  of 
;  character  traits,  winch  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  as  follows*. 

“Will  you  be  there  at  eight 
sharp?”  “Sucre.  Tm  a  Yekke.” 

“Figure  you’ll  get  your  money 
back  from  mm?”  “To  the  last  agora, 
he’s  a  Yekke.” 

But  also:  “Let’s  go  halves  on  ex- 
|  penses.”  “Okay.  That’ll  be  NIS  473 


each,  then,  and  I  owe  you  another  25 
agorot  for  half  your  bus  fare  here." 
“Don’t  be  a  Yekke!” 

“Did  he  really  read  that  work  on 
the  structure  of  the  synagogue  in 
sixth  century  Palestine?”  “Him? 
t".'  r-^Notey,iji  Wiography  ;-mdex  afia~al£^ 
Yekke  can  mean  a  lot  of  thing?.  It 
can  be  a  term  of  abuse,  a  synonym 
for  dry,  unimaginative,  inflexible, 
pedantic,  humourless,  obtuse;  and  it 
can  be  an  expression  of  respect  for 
courtesy,  punctuality,  orderliness, 
decorum,  and,  above  all,  absolute 
s.  “Afa  integrity.  Yekke,  in  a  word,  is  in 
jjjgj.  _  every  way  the  opposite  of  Galician- 

Even  the  Gahdaners  among  us 
jjjg  0f  will  admit,  however,  that  over  the 
lodox-  y631*  there  has  been  a  shift  from  the 
negative  to  the  positive  in  our 
i  casual  perception  of  German  Jewry  -  of  the 
er  con-  ‘e^ces’  that  is,  the  ones  who 

scs_  came  here  in  file  Thirties,  looking 
■nerallv  awkward  in  their  dressy 

ojr.Ma  frocks  and  three-piece  suits. 

They  are  getting  old  now,  our  true 
Ige  the  Yekkes.  In  another  few  decades 
ew  may  there  won’t  be  any  left,  not  even  on 
happen  the  benches  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
die  out  Bftd  along  with  them  a  certain  stan¬ 
dard  of  behaviour  will  vanish.  Who, 
when  that  time  comes,  will  write 
®  scandalized  letters  to  the  editor  to 
tfrimsof  dectY  minister's  half-truth 

kTtYik-  ^ome  slight  invasion  of  privacy 
UIUS’  some  small  infringement  of  tbe  law, 
.  .  .  some  minor  injustice  -  or  to  point 

,,  ei»Ql  out  that  Schiller  moved  to  Weimar  in 

;* _ .  1799  and  not  in  1798? 

money 

st  agora.  And  who,  oh  who  will  ever  turn  up 

on  time  except  the  pips  of  the  time 
s  on  ex-  signal?  Or  wifi  even  they  be  late  with 
MTC  473  no  more  Yekkes  around? 


Furs, tins  and 
feathers 

by  D'vora  Ben  Shaul 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Central  DteWd 


Industrial  Structures 
Co.  Ltd. 


Offe^rfLease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of 
138$lous1ng  Units  in  Lod — Tender  No. 
m;m^23/86m 


The  ^ertlnn^A&nrtslration  and  the  Industrial  Structures  Co.  Ltd.  invite 
“Ktejoiri  tboseWwwieqto  dgriing  a  development  contract  for  land,  details  of 
wnfcn  at  the  tone  ot  pubfcstion  of  this  notice  are  as  follows: 

V;J L-ff.. 


portions 

no. 


Approx. 


Budding 

capacity* 

See  note 
below 


Dovatopmant 

costs  (MS, 

not  lod. 

VAT V 
1,250.000 


Deposit 

fWS) 


’  to  aocofdance  with  yaBd  Municipal  Building  Plan  33Q/LD,  areas  are 
aflocatedforthefoflowing  purposes:  Plot  1  — special  residential  area.  Plot 
2  —  private  development  Plot  7  —  kindergarten.  The  total  area  of  the 
plots,  as  kxficated  on  the  Municipal  Budding  Plan  is  10,600  sq.m.  The 
residential  plot  is  for  the  construction  of  three  high-rise  buildings,  9-14 
storeys  above  the  pfflars  storey.  The  building  rights  are  tor  138  housing 
units.  Total  bufcfing  area— approximately  1 7,000  sq.m.  Average  area  per 
flat—  123  sq.m.  There  wfi  be  basement  paiiang,  with  or®  parking  place 
per  flat  Remission  wi I  be  gven  far  the  construction  of  a  kindergarten  of 
approx.  200  sqitL,  buft  area,  on  the  ground  floor  erf  one  of  the  residential 
buJkfings.  ■  ■ 

-  Linked  to  the  Index  ut  building  costs  of  August  1986.  published  on  . 
September  15, 1988,  tobe  paid  separateiyto  the  Industrial  Structures  Co. 
Ltd.,  in  fine  with  a  contract  for  Infrastructure  development,  to  be  signed 
with  that  company. 

Tenders  documents  are  obtainable  against  a  non-refundaWe  NIS  20  fee 
(including  VAT),  payable  by  banker's  cheque  only,  at  the  Israel  Lands 
Administration,  08  Derech  Petah  Tikva,  first  floor,  during  regular  working 
hours. 

The  ffaai  date  for  submitting  bkfs  is  January  8. 1987  (12  noon).  Bids  not  found 
in  the  tenders  box  at  the  above  time,  whatever  the  reason,  wilt  not  be 

considered 

The  Israel  Lands  Admtolslration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or 
any  bbt 


Butter 
its  paws 

THERE  is  an  old  saying  that  if  you  ] 
take  a  cat  to  a  new  bouse  and  want  it  , 
to  stay,  you  have  to  butter  its  paws. 
This,  at  first  glance,  seems  silly  but 
there  is  a  world  of  common  sense 
behind  the  suggestion. 

Finding  themselves  in  a  strange 
place,  cats  tend  to  panic  and  that  is 
the  time  they  mi^fct  just  run  off. 
Since  cats  hate  having  gunky  stuff  on 
their  paws,  if  you  butter  their  paws 
the  first  thing  they  are  going  to  do  is 
tit  down  and  wash.  As  Paul  Gallico 
pointed  out  in  the  motto  of  Jenney 
file  Cat,  “When  in  doubt.. WASH.” 
Usually,  by  the  time  a  cat  has 
cleaned  its  paws,  it  will  also  have 
noted  that  while  the  framework  of 
its  home  has  changed,  the  familial 
carpets  and  furniture  are  there  and 
that  basically  it  smells  like  home. 

Last  week,  when  I  moved  to  a  new 
bouse  I  did  not  butter  tbe  paws  of  my 
cats  but  what  1  did  was  about  the 
i  equivalent.  I  first  took  their 
favourite  chair  where  they  sleep, 
their  food  dishes  and  the  bedroom 
carpet  to  file  new  house,  put  them  in 
the  bedroom  and  locked  the  cats  in 
the  room  for  the  rest  of  the  day  while 
I  moved  tbe  remainder  of  my  posses¬ 
sions.  This  gave  them  plenty  of  time 
to  absorb  the  shock  and  to  see  that 
the  familiar  bed,  chair  and  carpet 
were  still  there. 

Late  that  evening,  after  all  the 
helpful  friends  had  gone  home,  1 
opened  the  door  and  for  about  three 
hours  I  let  them  explore  the  other 
parts  of  the  house.  At  about  mid¬ 
night  I  opened  the  .front  door  and 
they  went  outside.  In  10  minutes 
they  were  back  and  from  then  on  the 
door  has  been  open,  weather  permit¬ 
ting. 

This  is  the  best  wav  I  have  ever 
found  to  move  cats  ana  it  has  worked 
foT  me  dozens  of  times.  Make  sure 
the  cat  has  time  to  adjust  and  absorb 
the  new  situation,  in  other  words, 
butter  its  paws. 


THE  BEST  DOG  FOOD 

DOGMOR 

Delivery  to  customer’s  house. 
1 0  kg.-  NIS  22  including  VAT 
and  delivery. 
SAGARIN  LTD. 

TeL  03-349735. 03-296631. 


SEVERAL  readers  have  written  ab¬ 
out  the  problem  of  finding  an  adop¬ 
tive  home  for  an  adult  cat.  This  is  a 
very  difficult  situation  and  I  have  no 
simple  answer.  I  suggest  that  one 
^Maild  advertise,  igi  the,  free  ads  of 
the  local  paper,  put  up  notices  in 
grocery  shops,  etc. 

But  in  the  end  the  best  solution 
may  be  to  take  the  animal  to  the 
SPCA,  place  it  for  adoption,  and  of 
course  leave  a  donation  to  help  them 
provide  this  service.  I  can  assure  the 
reader  who  wrote  to  ask,  that  the 
SPCA  in  Israel  does  not  give  the 
animals  to  the  medical  schools  for 
experimentation.  This  does  happen 
to  animals  from  the  municipal  pound 
but  not  from  the  SPCA.  However, 
having  made  every  possible  effort  to 
place  the  animal,  the  SPCA  may 
decide,  at  some  point,  that  it  is  not 
adoptable  and  opt  to  destroy  it.  This 
will  be  done  painlessly  and  in  as 
humane  a  manner  as  possible.  It  is 
sad,  but  often  the  animals  available 
for  adoption  far  exceed  the  potential 
adopters. 

The  situation  with  adult  animals  is 
always  difficult  and  often  painful.  I 
personally  do  not  agree  that  having  a 
baby  is  a  reason  to  get  rid  of  the  cat 
or  the  dog  but  many  young  people 
here  do  keep  animals  only  during 
that  first  year  or  so  of  their  life 
together.  Then,  once  baby  is  on  the 
way,  out  goes  the  animal.  Of  course, 
there  are  animals  that  cannot  live 
•with  a  baby  but  these  are  rare,  and  in 
most  cases  the  worry  expressed  is 
simply  a  feeling  that  the  animal  is  no 
longer  needed. 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  Boris  Becker 
believes  he,  not  Ivan  Lendl,  is  the 
best  tennis  player  in  the  world,  and 
he  is  hoping  to  prove  it  in  the 
$500,000  Masters  Tournament  that 
ends  tonight. 

“The  last  two  months.  I've  been 
playing  very,  very  good  tennis  -  the 
best  I’ve  ever  played.”  said  Becker, 
the  two-time  Wimbledon  champion 
who  is  ranked  number  two  in  the 
world  behind  Lendl. 

Lendl,  the  top  seed  in  the  season¬ 
ending  Masters  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  was  ranged  against 
Sweden’s  Mats  Wilander  in -one 
semifinal  match  while  Becker  faced 
Stefan  Edberg,  also  of  Sweden,  in 
the  other  semifinal. 

After  four  nights  of  round-robin 
play,  both  Becker  and  Lendl  adv¬ 


anced  to  the  semifinals  unbeaten  in 
three  matches. 

But  even  if  Becker  should  win  this 
tournament,  he  will  not  be  number 
one  in  the  computer  rankings.  He 
would,  of  course,  gain  supporters  for 
that  recognition. 

“My  head  has  matured  much  fas¬ 
ter,”  the  19-year-old  Becker  said, 
explaining  the  dramatic  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  game.  “When  it's  a  tight 
situation.  I  feel  Fm  going  to  do  it.” 

Becker  acnowledges  that  Lendl 
dominated  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
but  said  he,  Becker,  has  been  the 
best  player  recently. 

In  14  Grand  Prix  events  this  year. 
Lendl  won  eight  titles  and  failed  to 
reach  the  semifinals  only  once,  in  the 
third  round  at  Toronto.  The  Czech 


also  captured  the  French  and  U.S. 
Opens. 

Becker,  who  defeated  Lendl  in  the 
final  at  Wimbledon,  won  six  tourna¬ 
ments.  including  his  last  three:  Syd¬ 
ney,  Tokyo  and  Paris.  He  beat  Lendl 
in  Chicago  and  Sydney  on  carpet, 
the  same  surface  being  used  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  and  has  ex¬ 
tended  his  winning  streak  to  20 
matches. 

la  Saturday  nfeju’s  matches.  Becker  bested 
WBander  6-3,.  3-6,  6-3,  while  Lendl  deflated 
France’s  Vann  Wit  Nodi  6-4, 6-1  and  Sweden’s 
Josltim  Nystrtxn  stopped  Henri  Leconte  of 
France  6-1. 6-4. 

While  both -Becker  and  Wilander 
had  clinched  semifinal  berths  on  Fri¬ 
day,  their  battle  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  determined  which  one  would 
win  their  four-man  group.  Becker 
did  that  with  style  and  power. 


Hapoel  games 
set  for  spring 


ByPAULKOHN 

TEL  AVIV.  -  The  13th  Hapoel 
Games  will  open  next  Independence 
Day  at  the  Ramat  Gan  Stadium  with 
the  antiripated  participation  of  some  x 
2,000  athletes  from  40  countries  and 
nearly  5,000  Israeli  athletesfrom  all 
local  sports  organizations. 

Hungary  and  Rumania  have 
already  confirmed  that  they  will  be 
sending  competitors  and  contacts 
were  under  way  with  Egypt,  Poland 
and  Bulgaria  in  the  hope  that  their 
athletes  also  will  compete  here.  Yit¬ 
zhak  Of ek,  chairman  of  the  Organiz¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Games,  said 
that  file  Games,  in  which  27  sports 
will  be  contested,  wflj  be  held  from 
May  4  toll. 

Ofek  said  Hapoel  expected  Olym¬ 
pic  champions  among  other  “super  SWEET  LANDING.  -  Kippy,  official  mascot  of  the  I3th  Hapoel 
star”  athletes  to  take  part  in  the  Games,  made  a  surprise  landing  by  helicopter  at  Bloomfield  on 
Games,  in  which  track  and  field  and  Saturday, 
swimming  will  be  the  central  events.  J  * 


ANOTHER  reader  posed  a  most 
interesting  problem.  She  has  a  cat 
that  eats  only  white  cheese,  the  9  per 
cent  spreading  kind.  This  would  not 
worry  me  since  it  is  an  inside-outside 
cat  and  if  it  wants  to  supplement  its 
diet  in  the  agricultural  area  where 
this  reader  lives,  then  there  are  plen¬ 
ty  of  mice. 

What  did  concern  me  was  that  the 
reader  mentioned  that  the  cat  has 
very  bad  mouth  odour.  1  suspect  that 
this  may  be  caused  by  teeth  prob¬ 
lems  and  that  may  be  the  reason  the 
cat  only  eats  food  it  can  lick  without 
chewing.  I  would  take  it  to  the  vet  as 
soon  as  possible  for  a  dental  ex¬ 
amination.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  the 
veterinarian  should  decide  to  give 
the  cat  an  anesthetic  in  order  to 
examine  its  teeth.  It  is  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  do  it  otherwise. 

And  for  the  reader  whose  seven- 
month-old  pup  always  urinates  on 
one  special  corner  of  one  particular 
carpet:  shampoo  the  carpet  with  a 
good  shampoo  followed  by  a  rinse 
with  vinegar  over  tbe  area  of  the 
stain.  When  it  is  dry  sprinkle  it 
liberally  with  ground  black  pepper. 
In  at  least  nine  out  of  10  cases  this 
will  deter  the  pup  from  using  that 
particular  spot.  Of  course,  if  the  pup 
wants  to  urinate  in  the  house  it  will, 
but  in  most  cases  this  behaviour  is 
simply  a  bad  habit  left  over  from 
puppyhood  and  the  smell  of  the  spot 
sets  off  a  chain  of  reflexive  actions. 


United  spared 

LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Peter  Daven¬ 
port  converted  an  SSth-minute 
penalty  to  spare  Manchester  Un¬ 
ited’s  blushes  as  they  scrambled  to  a 
3-3  draw  with  Tottenham  yesterday. 

Davenport’s  goal,  his  second  of 
the  afternoon,  c  tun  axed  an  exhilirat-  ■ 
ing  English  league  match  of  seesaw¬ 
ing  fortunes  at  Old  Trafford. 


Kaye,Beumer 

to  sweep  titles 

By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Jonny  Kaye  retained 
his  men's  title  in  the  finals  of  the 
Herzliya  Squash  Centre’s  fourth 
annual  club  championships,  while 
Nicole  Beumer  took  the  women’s 
crown. 

Top-seeded  Kaye,  20,  who  is  also 
Israel’s  number  one  male  racket, 
defeated  third-seeded  17-year  old 
Warren  Berman,  3-0  (9-1,  9-3,  9-7) 
on  Saturday  to  win  the  title. 

Kaye,  beat  Hffly  Erikh  in  tbe  semis, 
expected  to  bee  second-seeded  Tal  Ben-Shabar, 
16,  fa  tbe  last  roDfld,  bntTai,  abo  tbe  country's 
seeond-fluildng  player,  suffered  a  shocking  3-1 
semifinal  upset  defeat  at  the  bands  of  Berman. 
whohadwonaDlhcM  pfCTiomdfacMCOonttB. 

Banner,  a  former  Dntch  women’s  top- 
lesser,  clobbered  Israeli  champion  Nadine 
Kramer  3-fl  in  the  women’s  final. 


When  you’re  getting  away  from  it  all 
at  the  Tel  Aviv  Sheraton,  You  can 
still  keep  in  touch  with  -l 

The  Jerusalem  Post 


TheTelAriv 
SheratoBBatel.  r 
distributes  ' 
complimentary  copies 
oCTbeiemsatemPost 


Canadian  intercontinental  realty 

Exclusive  Homes.  Rentals.  Sales 
DON'T  GET  A  FOOTSORE  IN  ISRAEL  - 

WE  KNOW  THE  STANDARDS  YOU  EXPECT 
Tel  Aviv.  Ramat  Aviv.  Ramat  Hasiiaron,  Her2liya  Pituach 
Tel-.{03)  236222  (Ext.  305) 


Growth  hormone 
products  and 
interferon  fuel  rise 
in  company  profits 

By  SIMON  LOmSSON 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

The  incubation  period  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  biotech  medical  pro¬ 
ducts  is  notoriously  long  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  shareholders  of  Inter- 
Phann  Laboratories  Ltd.  have  had 
an  uncomfortably  long  wait  for  pro¬ 
fits.  However,  the  genetic  engineer¬ 
ing  specialists  will  apparently  post  a 
profit  of  close  to  $1  million  this  year 
and  prospects  for  the  future  look 
promising. 

Sales  for  the  first  nine  months 
were  $4. 6m.  compared  with  S4.2m. 
the  year  before,  while  profit  for  the 
first  three  quarters  stands  at 
SMS ,500  against  a  loss  of  $234,000 
for  1985.  The  company,  established 
in  1979,  has  now  had  five  consecu¬ 
tive  profitable  quarters. 

Profits  derived  roughly  half-and- 
half  from  two  products  -  human 
growth  hormones  and  native  beta 
interferon  marketed  under  the 
Frone  label. 

The  growth  hormone  products 


were  originally  developed  by  Inter- 
Khaim's  73  percent  owner,  die  Swiss 
multi-national  Ares  Serono,  and  In- 
terPharm  has  manufactured  and 
marketed  the  products.  However,  it 
is  Frone.  the  product  completely 
developed  by  IoterPhann,  on  whim 
the  company’s  and  investors’  hopes 
mainly  rest  To  date,  Frone  is  only 
marketed  in  Israel,  Italy  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  bat  news  earlier  this  year  that 
another  interferon  product  received 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  approval  raised  hopes  and 
expectations  that  approval  for  Frone 
may  be  achieved  in  less  than  a  year. 

FRONE'S  main  application  is  in  die 
treatment  and  control  of  herpes  and 
some  viral  infections.  In  Italy,  it  has 
captured  almost  the  total  market  due 
to  the  absence  of  competition.  Inter- 
Pharm  says  it  has  strong  patent  posi¬ 
tions  regarding  its  products  ana  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tune  it  takes  to  develop 
such  drugs,  the  competition  may  be 
some  distance  behind. 

Inter P harm  president  and  chief 
executive,  Ehua  Geller,  says  that  the 
company  has  completed  its  incuba¬ 
tion  period,  and  prospects  look 
good,  with  just  two  products  selling 
in  two  main  markets.  Approvals  for 
registration  are  pending  m  a  number 
of  countries  and  new  products  are 
dose  to  market  readiness.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  importance  of  the  FDA 
decision  in  approving  the  other  in¬ 


terferon  drug,  albeit  on  a  narrow 
basis,  is  that  it  has  established 
acceptance  of  the  drug  by  the  tough¬ 
est  drug  administration  agency  in  the 
world. 

Getter,  40,  took  over  the  company 
from  its  founder  Israel  Makov  at  the 
end  of  1985.  Formerly  deputy  man¬ 
aging  director  and  head  or  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  division  of  Teva,  Geller 
has  had  extensive  business  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  experience  in  both  Israel 
and  the  U.S. 

One  other  reason  for  the  growth  in 
sales  this  year  is  the  resumption  of 
human  growth  hormone  sales  in  the 
U.S.  which  had  been  interrupted 
because  of  some  deaths  possibly 
associated  with  the  product.  The 
product  was  modified  by  a  new  pro¬ 
cess.  and  sales  resumed  m  April. 

The  next  most  promising  develop¬ 
ment  for  InterPharm  is  the  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  '‘recombinant” 
interferon.  Frone  is  produced  by  the 
“native”  process,  which  means  the 
product  is  developed  from  human 
tissue  -  in  this  case  the  use  of  human 


GELLER  believes  that  the  Serono  funded  a  good  deal  of  the  research 
connection  gives  InterPharm  a  dis-  but  this  source  of  investment  wfll  be 
tinct  advantage  often  not  available  efimmated  by  foe  U.S.  1966  Tax  Ro¬ 
to  other  Israeli  companies  in  similar  form  Act.  Geller  says  that  his  corn¬ 
fields.  pany  is  lucky  in  that  it  has  already 

“Israeli  companies  are  always  raised  much  of  the  money  needed  for  A  COMPUTER  without  a  display 
strong  in  know-how  and  weak  m  initial  research  and  is  now  ready  to  monitor  is  about  as  useful  as  a  radio 
implementation.  For  us  this  was  takeoff.  without  a  loud-speaker.  But  while 

solved  by  us  being  part  of  the  Ares  InterPharm  has  high  hopes  for  an  most  radios  come  equipped  with  a 
Serono  system.  Much  of  foe  market-  Alpha  C  interferon  on  which  it  is  built-in  speaker,  computer  buyers 
in*  risk  has  beep  removed,”  he  says,  currently  conducting  clinical  tests  for  often  have  to  select  the  right  display 
InterPharm  is  structured  to  take  the  treatment  of  a  and  of  leukemia,  monitor  from  a  bewildering  range: 
advantage  of  the  Serono  connection.  So  far  14  of  foe  15  patients  treated  small.,  large,  monochrome,  colour. 
It  manages  MediPhaxm  for  Serono,  have  recovered  and  are  bade  to  func-  graphic,  and  others.  Here  are  some 
which  is  a  trading  and  marketing  honing  normally.  Geller  says  that  key  questions  that,  when  answered, 
firm  responsible  for  selling  Serono  such  a  97  per  cent  success  rate  is  can  point  you  to  foe  right  choice, 
products  in  Israel  and  foe  southern  phenomenally  high  for  medical  '  Do  you  need  a  colour  or  a 
hemisphere.  drugs.  monochrome  display  monitor? 

The  third  company  in  foe  group  is  However,  he  is  careful  not  to  Since  colour  monitors  cost  several 
Inter-Yeda,  foe  research  and  de-  exaggerate  the  claims  of  interferon  times  as  much  as  monochrome  moni- 
velopment  arm .  Inter-Yeda  is  60  per  drugs.  A  problem  created  for  com-  tors,  it  is  important  to  determine 
cent  owned  by  InterPharm  and  40  panics  such  as  InterPharm  is  that  foe  whether  you  wfll  even  need  your 
per  cent  by  Yeda,  the  commercial  media  exaggerated  foe  potential  for  computer  for  a  multi-colour  display. 
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Zooming  in 
t  on  the 
£  image 


mg  risk  has  been  removed,”  he  says,  currently  conducting  clinical  tests  for 
InterPharm  is  structured  to  take  foe  treatment  of  a  kind  of  leukemia. 


per  cent 


the  commercial  media 


arm  of  the  Weizmann  Institute.  Tins  interferondrugs  and  now  some  peo- 
is  the  main  reason  the  company  is  pie  view  the  results  as  disappointing. 


ted  foe  potential  for 


situated  in  the  Kiryar  'Weizmann 
scientific  park  close  to  foe  institute. 


The  number  of  a 
foe  drugs  has  been 


icaxions  for 
:  from  fully 


jnoduct  is  developed  from  human  InterPharm .  has  spent  almost  researched  and  Geller  still  believes 
tissue — in  this  case  the  use  of  human  $10m.  in  research  and  development,  *b®  potential  is  substantial.  Getting 
foreskins.  The  recombinant  process  with  most  of  the  money  coming  from  foe  drugs  registered  with  drug  au- 
is  a  genetic  engineering  process  aff-balanoe-sheet  sources.  The  Israel  foonties  is  the  mayor  hurdle,  particu- 
whicb  wfll  enable  foe  company  to  Bio-Engineering  Project,  a  New  laity  so  in  the  U.S.  Getter  expects 
produce  greater  quantities  of  a  high-  York-based  limited  partnership,  1987  to  be  a  breakthrough  for  foter- 
er  quality  drug  at  lower  costs.  Geller  provided  much  of  the  initial  capital,  Pbarm’sfirst  product  in  foe  U.S.  and 


produce  greater  quantities  of  a  high¬ 
er  quality  drug  at  loweT  costs.  Geller 
says  clinical  trials  are  proceeding  and 
registration  with  drug  authorities  is 
not  far  away. 


Bio-Engineering  Project,  a  New  l*rty  so  in  the  U.S.  Getter  expects 
York-based  limited  partnership,  1987  to  be  a  breakthrough  for  Inter- 
provided  much  of  the  initial  capital ,  Pharm’s first  product  in  the  U .S.  and 
with  the  Chief  Scientist’s  Office  pro-  there  is  a  complete  marketing  orga- 
viding  foe  remainder.  To  a  large  nizatiou  waiting  to  exploit  the 
extent,  American  taxpayers  have  opportunity. 


Tiny  firm  catapults  into  high-tech  heights 


By  DAVID  ROSENBERG 
Moshe  Oron  proudly  putts  out  a 
cheque  for  5150,000  from  ITT  Coro. 

It  is  not  a  huge  amount  by  foe 
standards  of  that  giant  multination¬ 
al,  but  for  Orona  Kldron  Digital 
Systems  Ltd.,  it  is  likely  the  ticket 
into  the  world  of  successful  high 
technology  entrepreneurs.  For  Oron 
it  is  a  vindication  of  a  manufacturing 
and  marketing  strategy  he  has  been 
pursuing  for  more  than  four  yean. 

“It  was  just  unbelievable,”  he  says 
of  foe  September  24  signing  of  ms 
multi-million  dollar  accord  with 
ITTs  Quine  subsidiary,  of  which 
$150,000  represents  an  advance. 

“They  took  a  picture  of  foe  darned 
thing.” 

Already  Kidron  has  felt  the  im-  ■mhhmmmmhmmmwmmmm 

pact  of  the  deal.  A  private  placement  .  _ 

of  shares,  amounting  to  $3  million .  is  Kjdron  s  Laser  OCTAVE  unit  attached  to  an  IBM  personal  computer, 
under  negotiation  with  groups  of  The  product  Kidrou  has  is  a  con-  sold  by  the  company  as  the  Kidron 


tern  via  exclusive  distributors  in 
Europe  and  Australia,  and  had  only 


only  gets  marketing  rights  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  but  keeps 


sold  rnthe  hundreds  of  units,  i'l  l  exclusive  rights  to  the  technology. 


was  suitably  impressed  with  what 
they  heard  from  Sigma.  Indeed.  Sig¬ 
ma’s  president,  Mike  Faktor,  first 
described  foe  system  at  foe  begin- 


Needless  to  say,  the  tie-up  with 
ITT  has  fired  the  interest  of  inves¬ 
tors,  although  Israeli  investors  have 
proved  the  more  resistant  Oron  says 


under  negotiation  with  groups  of 
Australian  and  American  investors. 
Oron  is  talking  about  rehiring  the  30 
or  so  employees  given  leave  of  abs¬ 
ence  in  the  company's  lean  days  and 
of  moving  out  or  foe  spartan  facilities 
Kidron  occupies  in  Jerusalem’s 
Romema  district  to  foe  more  elegant 
Har  Ha'hotzvun  science  park. 

The  key  to  Kidran’s  success  ties 
with  both  its  business  strategy  and  its 
singte  product.  The  genesis  of  both 
occurred  in  California’s  Silicon  Val- 


The  product  Kidrou  has  is  a  con¬ 
trol  system  for  laser  printers,  one 
that  a  British  computer  magazine 
described  as  “several  stem  ahead  of 
its  nearest  competitor.”  It  {Nit  Kid¬ 
ron  into  foe  forefront  of  what  many 
analysts  believe  could  carry  foe  high- 
tech  sector  out  of  its  current  dol¬ 
drums.  Laser  printing  enables  a  sim¬ 
ple  personal  computer  to  produce 
printed  material  equal  in  quality  to 
that  produced  on  phototypesetting 
equipment  ;and  at  a  fraction  of  the 


nmg  of  September  to  il  l  executives  that  is  unfortunate1,  because  without 
who  asked  to  see  a  working  demon-  sufficient  Israeli  interest  in  foe  pri- 
scration  pn  foe  4th,  called  Oron  in  vate  placement  now  being  ham- 
for  a  visit  on  foe  5th  and  had  a  mereaout,  Kidron  will  pass  mostly 
contract  signed  with  Kidron  by  foe  into  foreign  ownership. 

.  „  ,  .  Under  the  plan  now  being  discus- 

What  1  1  1  offered  in  Oron’s  .  sed,  new  shareholders  would  get  20 
understated  assessment  was  a  “very  per  cent  of  Kidron  for  a  total  invest¬ 
in'”  deaL  The  giant  U.S.  telecom-  ment  of  53m.  That  would  leave  foe 
mumcatious  company  knew  it  was  company  20  per  cent  owned  by  a 
lagging  in  foe  potentially  enormous  Texas  partnership,  Dominion, 
omce-pubhshing  market,  and  Kid-  whose  members  include  actor  Kirk 
mm  ron  presented  it  with  state-of-the-art  Douglas;  30  per  cent  by  Paltek,  a 

mitt  .miTiiii  r. »  LL....  ,<  L  technology  designed,  manufactured  California  company  represented  in 
tied  to  an  IBM  personal  computer,  and  ready  for  the  market.  Israel  by  Oron^and  about  10  per] 

sold  by  the  company  as  the  Kidron  That  is  where  the  5150,000  adv-  cent  each  by  a  trust  for  employees, ' 
Laser  OCTAVE  or  PrintiUect,  and  ante  comes  in.  In  the  initial  phase  of  private  Israeli  investors  and  Nikuv 
soon  by  ITT  as  PageUNK  -  acts  as  foe  accord,  ITT  is  committed  to  Computers  Ltd., 

’  ’  ‘  buying 3,750  units  of  the  proprietary  Although  Kidron’s  TIT  conneo- 

portion  of  the  conooller  system,  tion  sho£ft  smEdently  whet  the 
md«du.gsofwareJoitt  cartridges  appethe  of  Israeli  investors,  Kidron 

“d  S1-25m-  B>  sefihM  to  contend  with  the  soar 

ttoendof  1987,  theU.S.  compmy  it  taste  left  in  many  investors’  mouths 
committed  to  purchase  a  totel  of  ^  fte  dBappohmnents  such  pre- 
12jM0  amts,  to  exchange,  ITT  a  vious  high-tech  success  stories  as 
netting  excitye  jwitetmg  tights  Sdtex  cSrp  and  Elsdnt  Ltd.  turned 


monochrome  display  monitor? 

Since  colour  monitors  cost  several 
times  as  much  as  monochrome  moni¬ 
tors,  it  is  important  to  determine 
whether  you  will  even  need  your 
computer  for  a  multi-colour  display. 

Simple  word-processing  work 
hardly  requires  a  colour  mofu tor.  On 
foe  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  use  the 
computer  for  graphic  designs  or  for 
any  other  artistic  purpose,  a 
monochromatic  display  will  dump  a 
dull  blanket  on  creative  efforts. 

If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
second  television  set, 
make  sure  it  can  double 
as  a  display  monitor  and 
you’ ve  killed  two  birds 
i  with  one  stone. 


Book-keeping  assignments  don’t 
require  a  colour  monitor;  but  with 
some  programmes,  the  addition  of 
colour  adds  to  foe  clarity  by  creating 
a  colour-code  separation  between 
various  classes  of  information,  help¬ 
ing  to  avoid  optical  mistakes  that  can 
lead  to  incorrect  results. 

Monochrome  display  monitors 
come  in  three  varieties:  green  on 
black,  amber  on  blade  ana  grey  on 
blade.  It  is  recommended  to  try  out 
all  foe  variations  before  making  your 
purchase.  Some  people  swear  by 
green,  and  others  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  anything  but  an  amber 
monitor.  Since  there  are  no  medical 
studies  to  prove  one  monitor  less 
trying  to  the  eyes  than  another,  you 
should  select  foe  monitor  that  suits 


foe  brains  of  the  laser-printing  sys-  buying 3,750  units  of  the  proprietary 
tem.  It  provides  the  PC  with  the  portion  of  the  controller  system, 
software  to  create  different  type  including  software,  font  cartridges 
faces,  layout  pages  and  works  and  circuitiy  for  about  Sl.25m.  By 
together  with  other  PCs  to  create  an  foe  cud  of  1987,  foeU.S.  company  is 
integrated  office-publishing  system,  committed  to  purchase  a  total  of 
as  such  set-ups  are  catted.  12,000  units.  In  exchange,  ITT  is 

Kidron’s  product  bronght  it  to  foe  getting  exclusive  marketing  rights 
attention  of  ITT  only  three  months  tor  all  of  North  and  South  America, 


i;  30  per  cent  by  Paltek,  a  you  best 

tia  company  represented  in  ff  you  want  to  neutralize  the  glare 
y  Oron;  and  about  10  per  from  the  monitor’s  glass  surface,  you 
h  by  a  trust  for  employees,  can  equip  it  with  an  anti -glare 
Israeli  investors  ana  Nikuv  screen /This  is  a  fine,  dark  mesh  or  a 

ters  Ltd.,  _  dark,  tinted  plastic  that  prevents  foe 

>ugh  Kidron’s  TIT  conneo-  reflection  of  outside  light, 
ould  sufficiently  whet  the  Will  my  home  colour  television  do 

5  of  Israeli  investors,  Kidron  for  this  purpose? 
s  to  contend  with  foe  soar  Recruiting  your  television  to  do 


committed  to  purchase  a  total  of 
12,000  units.  In  exchange,  ITT  is 


image  as  foe  cheapest  colour  moni¬ 
tors,  so  the  expense  saved,  will  be 
offset  by  low-quality  display.  If  vou 
intend  to  buy  a  second  televisioirset, 
make  sure  it  can  double  as  a  display 
monitor  and  you’ve  kitted  two  blroy- 
with  one  stone.  ». 

How  large  a  monitor  do  I  heed? 

The  guiding  rationale  wleu 
buying  a  television  set  is  geoefklly 
the  size -you  want  to  get  the  latest 
screen  you  can  afford.  But  wfcen$ou 
work  with  a  computer,  your  eyesore 
very  dose  to  the  display  screen,  and 
a  large  screen  can  be  more  trouble 
than  assistance,  since  you’ll- have  to 
keep  ou  scanning  it  from  one  end  to  ' 
the  other.  v 

A  small  screen,  on  the  other  hand , 
might  force  you  to  squint,  and  affect 
your  sight-  If  you  pity  your  erjfes, 
don’t  buy  a  display  monitor  smaller 
than  12  inches  (diagonal)  and  larger 
than  21  inches.  ’  • 

What  resolution  do  I  need?  4* 
Unlike  television  sets,  where  size 
determines,  price,  foe  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  in  a  computer 
display  monitor  is  its  resolution*  A 
high-resolution  display  mom  jar/ 
gives  a  more  detailed  picture  foapV 
monitor  with  a  lower  resolution. 
Better  quality  colour  monitors  sgpw 
more  dots,  and  the  distance  between 
the  dots  -  called  the  dot  pitch  p  is 
smaller.  If  two  dislay  monitors  have 
the  same  dot  pitch,  but  are  different 
sizes,  the  larger  one  will  show  more 
detail,  because  it  will  have  more  dots 
overall.  Monitors  can  be  rougnly 
divided  into  low,  medium  and  high 
resolution  displays.  ,5 

Resolution  is  often  denoted  a 
two-part  numerical  value  such- ,  as 
640x400:  one  value  denotes  foe  man- 
ber  of  rows  foe  monitor’s  screea  is 
divided  into,  the  other,  foe  number 
of  columns.  The'  larger  foe  resolu¬ 
tion  values  (for  similar  size  momtqr) 
foe  better. 

Are  you  happy  with  foe  diswrv.  t 
monitor’s  performance?  -  1 

Don’t  buy  a  display  monitor  wash¬ 
out  checking  it  with  foe  type^of 
programmes  you  think  you  wfll  ijjse 
most,  and  trying  it  out  on  foe  comjni- 
>  ter  you  own  or  are  about  to  purch¬ 
ase.  Pay  attention  to  the  corner&pf 
)  the  tube  -  that’s  where  the  qualiltypf 
y  the  display  falls  sharply.  .  .  if 


double  duty  as  a  colour  display  the  display  falls  sharply.  .  .  if 

monitor  can  save  money.  But  you  If  the  image  is  blurry  and  un¬ 
may  find  foe  unavoidable  competi-  steady,  don’t  buy  the  monitor.  Lqw- 


ley.  where  Oron  was  a  visiting scho-  cost;  ‘ . . .  ;  . 

lar  at  Stanford  University.  The  system  developed  by  Kidron - 


ago;  through  Kidroo’s  Australian  aqd.right  of, first  refusal  to  market 
distributor!, 'Sigma  Data.'Uptil  then  any  new  Kidron  products.  - 
Kidron  had  been  marketing  its  sys-  Under  the  accord,  Kidron  not 


outtobe.  /;  .  (iS^ifOTjgriualjraipos^a  threat  4o  ‘TUpear”  coloumgnd 

Oron  contends  that  the"  business  domestic  .  harmony.  Home  televi?  ^^nuisahce^dium&P 
plan  he  has  been  pursuing  foie-  foe  ,  sions  usually  have,  the  same  quality  periods.  / *  ;  J 

past  four  years,  since  Kidron  was  —  — ■  ~  - . — ■ — : — — 

founded,  will  protect  it  from  the  kind  ^  t  •  -i__- 

of  setbacks  other  Israeli  companies  MlUlOII  SCCk  Samt-CjODcUIl  ShaTCS 


float  outcome  wffl  be  known  In  abdttt 
10  days.  '  2 

With  more  than  five  times  ffie 


ACROSS 

1A  moron  rests  badly. 

scientists  found  (Ill 
*  In  a  word,  not  affected  by 
retirement*  (11) 

IS  Sec  man>  duck  all  right!  (4) 

12  Learning  a  new  role  (4) 

IS  Within  the  family  circle  men 
try  to  he  indulgent  (7) 

15  Fitting  aid  for  the  person  mad 
about  firing"  (4-3) 

16  Ac  animal  about  right  for  the 
money  (5) 

IT  Study  having  to  do  with 
modern  times  (4) 

18  Generous  nature  (4) 


DOWN 

2  Give  lots  of  water  to  a  bearing ' 
tree  (4) 

3  Telephone  to  get  assistance  in 
making  an  assault  (7) 

4  Out  of  gear  (4) 

5  Inexperienced  driver  is  erratic 
motion,  though  there's  night¬ 
time  lighting  (7) 

6  Bar  banter  (4) 

7  Power  in  the  main  (11) 

8  He  requires  staff  for  the 
spring  (4-7) 

9  Correspondence  as  the  result 
of  an  accident?  (11) 

10  When  people  are  late  they 
must  be  paid  (5,6) 


GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 


founded,  will  protect  it  from  the  kind  ^  r,r  t  •  -t 

of  setbacks  other  Israeli  companies  MjUlOIl  SCCK  Saint-CjODaill  SQaTeS 

non  than  . 

wide  salesforces  Both  factors  rave  state-owned  group  to  be  sold  off  200,000  shareholders  i 

while  their  respective  markets  were  G^^-?T?nr'  -  ■  pm»tmdSamt-Gote. 

strong,  but  oncethe  market  expert-  .  » j.?3l‘on  browlea  ownership  fa 

encen  a  downturn,  such  companies  ^  W  “**■■**  ■«■■ 

were  in  serious  trouble.  They  had  <*>»««  Sntardey  md  the  sad. 

created  a  tremendous  edifice  with¬ 
out  foe  sales  to  support  it. 

Kidrou  has  been  a  bare  bones  „ 

d  DolIar  upswing  likely  to  continue 


first  state-owned  group  to  be  sold  off  200,000  shareholders  ft  had  befereffs 
by  the  French  government.  Saint-  1982  nationalization,  foe  netfty 
said  yesterday.  privatized  Sain  t~Gobain  will  have  the 

The  offering  of  19.6  mttfiou  shares  broadest  ownership  base  of  any  col  ' 
in  the  glass  and  bmkfing  materials  pany  in  France,  a  company  statem^t 
maker  dosed  on  Saturday  and  foe  said.  •  » 


CURRENCY  MARKETS 


FIRST  AID 


M  Press  a  top  player  to  accept  1 14  Tear  into  the  heartless.  It's 


small  change  i5) 


foolish  (5) 


21  Gather  it's  different  to  all  in  A  few  entering  the  married  T*l  X*r.  Rekah  (pediatrics),  tet 

the  Church  (7)  state  flapped  (5)  temat  suryryl.^ 

22  A  drop  of  French  perfume  C7)  W  ^cf?otAs  “  P°l,t‘ciaQS  ^ 

M  Draws  certain  items  of  attire  jjQGiveg^at  plrasure  if  lighted  POLICE  100 


'  maybe  (7) 

2SEach  twist  causes  some  24 The  on-looker  (4) 

discomfort  (4)  25  Some  new  friend  is 

27  When  people  are  too  modest  courteously  taken  round  flat 

to  continue  working?  (8.31  (4) 

28  Words  wound  one  on  26 A  private  American  ring  for 

indictment  (111  money-changing  (4) 


_  _  lnam«rgMicsMdM  101  in  moat  parn  of 

"  ttM  oountry.  in  additJofi: 

Yarushalayim,  212  Yaffo,  Ashdod4l333  Jenreatam  *E23T33 

«m.  Salah  Eckfin.  272315;  A?**50"*?®  Kir«i344W 

Ki’afat  Road,  810108;  Dar  Y“m  T 11  raryaShmona  *4433* 
xi’s  Gate,  282058.  Beoratwba  747S7  Nataliya  *923333 

jbv  Hair!  GS  Ahad  Ha’am,  *988555  N*»nyii*23OT 

imah.36Tekumah«ei93.  7811,1 

Eupfl^Holim  Mndwdff,  13  SSSftSa* 

B,7UmSina.  672288. 

HOtan  803133.  Tiberias  *801 11 

HOSPITALS  lnttaareSwoSi^w'docfc-,^,*rVteB  I 

■  — . “Eren^ —EmotioMl  First  Aid-Td.  Jerjf 

„„  „  „  _  _  .  ,  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111  (children/ 

:  Bikur  Kofim  (petflatnes),  youth  03-261 113).  Haifa  672222,  Beersheba 
in  Kenan  (intamal.  surgery,  4i8t1l,  Netanya  35316. 

"HepeCrfis  Centn  [24  hours),  for  hdp  caff 

™««r.iJ33fSI^S3rK?S;  wa-^13. »«, 

TIm  NetloMl  Poteoa  Control  Centro  at 

tm  r\f\  ftambam  Hospital,  phone  (04629205,  for 

»C  1UU  emergency  caUs,  24  houraa  day. ferififorma- 

_  tion  In  cats  of  poisoning, 

_ _  ‘ - -  -  -  -  -  ‘  Kupet  HoWm  fadtownetten  Centre  Tel.  03-~ 

wwprogittetjwwuy.  433300, 433900  Sunday-mursday.8ajn.  to  8 
otel  924444,  Kbvet  Sumo-  p^n.  Friday  8  a.m.  to  3  pjn. 


Jumlwn:  Yarushalayim,  212  Yaffo, 
520073;  Balsam.  Salah  Eckfin.  272315; 
Shu’afat,  Shu’afat  Road,  810108;  Dar 
AkisiiB,  Herod’s  Gate, 282058. 

'Tel  Avhrc  Lev  Ha'ir,  69  Ahad  Hfl'am, 
613862;  Tekumah.  36  Tefcumah3361  S3. 
Neteaye:  Kupet  Hokm  Meuhedet,  13 
Harm  Kook.  44655. 
tUKe:  Yavne,7  Urn  Sine,  672288. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 


£ 3?£& 


Hadassah  Ein  Karan  (intsmsL  surt 
orthopecBcs.  6JI.T.1.  Misgav  Ladaeh 


Dial  100  In  meecpertaaf  the  country. 
In  TtoerfeadM  324444,  KbVMShmo- 


HRE  102 


number  of  your  local  etatlon  la  bt  the 
front  of  tbe  phone  Arectory. 


FLIGHTS 


24  Honrs  Flight  infoiinallon  Ser- 


™  |iiiunn»no/,  rimy- 

als  Only  (Taped  Message)  03^81  111  (20 
lines! 


if  necessity,  now.  even  with  tire 
money  flowing  in  from  ITT,  Oron 
says  he  intends  to  keep  Ins  operation 
lean.  Indeed,  it  is  the  ITT  link  that 
wiQ  enable  him  to  do  so. 

The  U.S.  company  will  enable  a 
tiny  company  like  Kidron  to  conquer 
foe  all-important  American  market 
much  faster  than  it  could  ever  hope 
to  do  on  its  own  and  at  no  cost. 
Manufacturing  costs  and  invest¬ 
ments  will  be  kept  to  a  miniumm  by 
producing  most  of  the  components 
and  all  of  foe  sub-assembly  work  in 
Taiwan,  where  ITT  has  its  own  facili¬ 
ties. 

Interestingly,  while  Kidron  is  let¬ 
ting  ITT  do  its  marketing  in  the 
Americas,  Kidron  will  follow  a  diffe¬ 
rent  strategy  in  the  markets  left  to  it 
to  develop.  “Unlike  foe  Americans, 
the  Europeans  like  to  buy  from 
themselves,'’  Oron  observes.  As  a 
result,  Kidron  will  set  up  OEM 
agreements  or  joint  ventures  with 
European  partners  or  give  its  pro¬ 
ducts  a  local  flavour. 

Counting  both  orders  from  ITT 
and  its  own  sales,  Kidron  estimates 
turnover  will  reach  57  Jim.  next  year, 
netting  it  an  enviable  52.25m.  By 
1989,  Oron  forecasts  sales  of 
516.7m.  and  profits  of  57.5m.,  by 
which  time  foe  company  is  expected 
to  have  gone  public. 

With  just  a  few  hitches,  Orem's 
strategy  has  home  fruit-  The  odds 
now  look  good  that  a  S12m.-a-year 
Kidron  will  be  trading  on  the  U.S- 
stock  market  before  kmg. 


The  U.S.  dollar  dosed  sharply  The  .commerce  department  rig- 
higher  against  most  currencies  last  ported  that  U.S.  factory  orders  fell 
week  as  its  ability  to  overcome  .a  3.6  per  cent  in  October  after  a  risepf 
resistance  level  sparked  a  move  of  3.4  per  cent  in  September.  However, 
short-covering.  the  leading  indicator  supported,  the 

U.S.  government  officials,  speak-  dollar.  A  surprise  jump  of  0.6.  per 
ing  at  a  conference,  refrained  from  cent  in  the  index  helped  the  dottar-jp 
making  any  comments  or  calls  tor  a  rise  further,  since  many  bad  egt- 


further  drop  in  foe  dollar  to  redress 
the  U.S.  trade  imbalance. 

U.S.  trade  representative  Clayton 
Yeutter  said  macroeconomic  poli¬ 
cies  of  major  industrial  nations 
would  determine  foreign  exchange 
rates. 

The  dollar’s  rain  occurred  follow¬ 
ing  President  Reagen’s  speech  in 
which  he  announced  foe  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  investigator  in  the 
Iran  arms  affair.  The  dollar  further 
strengthened  as  economists  in  the 
U.S.  indicated  the  bearish  economic 
data  had  run  its  course  and  that  some 
improvement  from  current  levels 
could  be  expected. 


pected  a  rise  of  just  0.2  per  cent.  -£ 

The  dollar  is.expected  to  stredg- 
then  this  ,  week;  particularly  against 
the  Swiss  franc  and  the  Deu&- 
chmarJc  It  is  likely  to  firm  sEgbfiy 
against  the  yen  following  the  accord 
between  foe  U.S.  and  Japan  whiBj 
arms  -  at  helping  the  stnxgglizjfe 
Japanese  economy  by  stabilizing  tfit 
dollar-yen  rate.  The  pound  steriifig 
should  remain  relatively  stroffe  . 
against  foe  mark  and  the  Swiss  franc*  Pj 
while  it  will  remain  weaker  apafniy  "• 
tbe  dollar. 

The  column,  appears  courtesy  of  Booz 
.  Burak  Advisory  Service.  ** 


For  some  elderly, 
the  golden  years  can  lose 
their  lustre. 
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ACROSS  9  Assist 

I  Supporter  IS  Exchange  blows 


11  Predpitioos 

13  Save 

14  Sewing  implement 

15  In  a  foreign  country 
11  Bum 

19  Attain 
28  Prison 

22  Rank 

23  important 

24  Sav  again 

25  Straightforward 

DOWN 
1  Trouble 

I  Ret  Bin 

3  Go  round 

4  Occur 

STotSpp 
fi  Come  out 

7  Place  ot  learning 

8  Skin 

II  Sweetener 
12  Roost 

15  Fisherman 

16  Fault 

17  Whisky 
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21  M:s!ay 

22  Act 
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QUZCKSOUmON  . 
ACROSS:  Z  Polished,  7  Irene.  8 
■Excursion.  9  Rat.  10  Dare.  11 
Amoeba.  13  Tremor,  14  Undone.  17 
Pillow,  J*  Arid.  28  Par,  22  Scocn- 
dreL  23  Tough,  24  Greenery-  DOWN; 
1  Plead.  2  Lucerne.  3  Sore.  4 
Enigma.  5  Zebra,  C  Lecture.  % 
Inferno,  12  Goulash.  13  Towpath.  Id 
Obverse.  16  Colour,  17  Proud,  IS 
Dally,  21  Knee. 
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-Hoteliers 

'4noanin 

r* 

-Jerusalem 

;•  jir,  First  die  (acts:  The  Jerusalem 
j<  tJioteliers  met  yesterday  and  cried  on 
each  other’s  shoulders  about  their 
^woefol  situation.  In  particdlar,  the 
five-star  generals  bewailed  the 
•■li^eartl  of  cannon  fodder  -  sorry, 
j»,  American  tourists.  They  started  fir- 
iir-usg  implicit  and  exnlicit  threats  at  the 
■'^pvenmiofl;- 

^ They  also  said,  as  is  their  wont, 
\/that  their  industry  was  of  immense 


Solel  Boneh  heads  stay  resignations 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Solel  Boneh  Chair¬ 
man  Moshe  Sam  bar  and  Director- 
General  Ehud  Shilo  yesterday  froze 
their  resignations  for  two  weeks,  to 
allow  for  time  to  discuss  their  grie¬ 
vances. 

Sambar  and  Shilo  submitted  their 
resignations  yesterday  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  board  of  directors,  but  agreed 
to  freeze  them  at  the  urging  of  His- 
tadrut  Secretary-General  Yisrael 
Kessar  and  Hevrat  Ha'ovdim  Secret¬ 
ary  Danny  Rosolio. 

Sambar  and  Shilo  explained  that 
the  pay  raises  imposed  on  Solel 
Boneh  by  the  Histadrut  would  in¬ 
crease  the  company's  deficit  and 
damage  its  recovery  programme. 
Having  to  pay  the  raises  also  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  Solel 
Boneh  to  compete  for  projects  in  the 
shrinking  housing  market. 


.  wmwm  uivm  uiuuauj  was  ul  imiinrirvy  g 

1  economic  importance,  and  that  the  TtV>t‘\T\T*f  tICO 
;  Padded  value”  of  the  tourist  industry  1 1 1  II  7l.iL  L  lluv 
was  the  highest  of  any  exporting  A 

■  sector,  all  of  which  Is  more  or  less  ** 

persists  in 


was  tne  ugliest  ot  any  exporting 
."sector,  all  of  which  is  more  or 
‘.  true.  Then  they  pushed  on  to  the 
.  '  boring  old  conclusion:  Since  they  are 
important,  the  government  shook! 

'  -support  them,  either  by  boosting  the 
number  of  shekels  they  get  for  each 
dollar  they  earn,  or  by  helping  them 
- :  advertise  themselves  abroad,  and/or 
'-by  various  other  methods. 

„•’* 1  Now  the  facts,  hot  off  the  press 
from  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics,  1)  86,200  tourists  came  to  Israel 
■In  November.  2)  After  adjustment  for 
'seasonal  factors,  this  figure  repre- 
■'  sents  a  32  per  cent  increase  over  the 

■  average  level  of  Jime-October  this 
•  year. 

’•  ■  The  numbers  themselves  can  be 

-  presented  on  a  seasonally-adjusted 
"  basis,  and  the  CBS  is  kind  enough  to 
;do  this,  with  startling  results,  be- 

■  tanse  3)  November  tuns  oat  to  have 
-“-been  the  best  month  for  tourism  so 

for  this  year,  and  that  by  a  long  way. 

-  If  was  also  better  than  November 
'*  1985  -  foe  month  after  foe  AduQe 

■  Laura  ship  hyacking  and  foe  bomb¬ 
ing  of  PLO  headquarters  in  Tunis, 

‘  and  much  better  than  November 
^1984,  when  terrorism  was  not  foe 
'number  one  problem  and  foe  dollar 
was  near  its  peak.  Without  wishing  to 
i  i  press  foe  point  too  hard,  foe  statistic¬ 
al  truth  is  4)  that  November  1986  was 
; ■  foe  best  month  for  tourism  in  foe  last 
"three  years  -  seasonally  adjusted, 

''  please  remember,  because  November 

-  hem-  was  high  season. 

’  -  November,  in  short,  may  wefi  be 
"foe  beginning  of  a  new  trend  in 

-  tourism,  marking  a  reversal  of  foe 
1986  catastrophe.  For  the  year  to 

'date,  foe  millionth  tourist  only  ar¬ 
rived  last  month,  when  foe  total 
'reached  1,006,100.  In  the  same 
“periodfa  1985-thejecord-brpakiug 
'  year  for  tourism  -  we  had  17  per  cent 
.  more,  or  1,174,000  persons.  But  it 
may  be  that  the  worm  has  turned. 
Even  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year,  while  sharply  down  on  last, 
ijrere  not  quite  as  terrible  foe  indus¬ 
try's  sobs  might  lead  we  to  believe: 
..809,000  came,  which  is  a  long  way 
.  from  1985’s  946,000  but  marginally 
better  than  1984's  791,000. 

What,  then,  is  all  foe  moaning 
.about?  The  due  is  that  It  is  foe 
•Jerusalem  brigade  which  is  belly¬ 
aching  foe  most  The  capital's  hote- 
-Kers  have  come  a  crupper  because 
they  built  too  many  holds.  Most  of 
them  five-  or  four-star  and  aimed  at 
upmarket  tourists.  Furthermore, 
they  were  financed  with  expensive 
loans  that  turned  out  to  be  impossible 
to  service,  and  meant  to  cater  to 
Americans,  whose  absence  has  been 
the  source  of  all  the  trouble  this  year. 

•  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  frozen 
shekd/dollar  exchange  rate  and  foe 
dump  in  ILS.  tourism  are  minor 
matters  that  can  be  shrugged  oft.  Far 
from  it.  The  Dan  Hotels  chain's  half- 
yearly  results  for  the  April- 
September  period,  published  last 
week  and  showing  a  move  from  profit 
to  loss,  rpove  that  even  a  geographi¬ 
cally  diversified  and  reasonably  wefl- 
run  operation,  which  does  not  have 
enormous  financing  costs  luffing  it, 
has  been  unable  to  do  well  in  foe 
current  environment.  All  the  more 
so,  therefore,  for  the  Jerusalemites. 

Bnt  that  is  no  reason  whatsoever 
tor  foe  government  to  intervene,  in 
any  shape  or  form.  Terrorism,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  beyond  its  control, 
especially  if  it  is  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  Athens,  Rome,  Karachi  or 
Ifetanbiil.  The  dollar's  fortunes  are 
“•bo  not  in  its  purview. 

**  In  other  words,  if  the  tourist  indos- 
has  got  problems- and  it  has  -  it 
^feouM  get  on  with  sorting  them  out. 
IP,  through  bad  luck  or  incompe¬ 
tence.  Jerusalem  hoteliers  cannot 
Anake  a  profit,  let  them  go  bust,  and 

£thc  quicker  foe  better. 

CLASSIFIED- 

■r 

DWELLINGS 

JERUSALEM  SALES 

■  WWW 

AMERICAN  COLTLE  seeking  2-3  bedirom 
jf-artment.  emunt!  fliwir  nr  elevator,  prelcr- 
jtfs  «  lekphnr.L-  |_nre;-tcnn.  Tel  02-S2.VW. 

JEBLSALTO  RENTALS 

uKI:FK  COLONY,  sale.  4  rooms  Luge  lull. 
Ikvr,  fnr  rsli.einu'  Tcl.iiJ-wwu 

TEL  AMV  RENTALS _ 

KIKAlT^TA^^^ 

phemu.  T«uHt  preferred  Tel  0.*-22l.YiU. 
lO-NHS?* 

PERSONAL 

:;!!!iiRi:,!li!:W^ 

aircraft,  rocket  and 

SPACECRAFT  ENGINEER  <  Ml  ftri  m  pa- 
«imimg  dM  L'5.  eoflqjr.  and  a  high  KbonL 
cIcmcBWV  tuwhvkH.  fair  hair,  JW5V" . 

nch.  handsaw .  o»n  apamwni ,  seeks  female. 

.  fair  hair.  U  S.  citizen,  never  married. 
nutberaadc&Jeimfuce.  lS-32>carv old. Haifa, 
rradenl  or  olhcr^nc.  Please  ceici  and  6w 
“here  Can.MileKahiiLa.2*hoonda>.>Sdaw 
war  Tel,  N-2JIBS3  -  Mike:  OT  Dubtwv  Si.. 
Kaatot  Rcnwr.  Haifa 


EMBASSY  CAR  for  sale.  Fiat  Panda  455 1985. 
13.500.  Tct  03-440405  nr  U3 -5 4ft 3 322 
l  Hansen) 

RENAULT  1C.  NW.  3I4WU  km..  CXCEUCIIf 
cuditKH).  Passport  In  passport.  Tel.  (13- 
54629211.03^21652. 
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Ehud  Shilo  (left)  and  Moshe  Sambar.  (IPPA) 

Furthermore,  the  two  said,  the  “$2  million."  impair  managerial  au- 
wage  increases,  which  will  cost  some  thority  and  functioning  because  they 


are  being  imposed  from  the  outside. 

Solel  Bcraeh’s  board  of  directors 
decided  two  weeks  ago  that  the  com¬ 
pany  cannot  afford  to  finance  both 
the  recovery  programme  and  wage 
increases  from  its  own  funds.  Hevrat 
Ha’ovdim  must  come  up  with  the 
money,  the  board  concluded.  So  far 
the  funds  have  not  been  found. 

Rosolio  had  informed  the  board  at 
the  time  of  his  support  and  that  of 
Kessar  for  Solel  Boneh’s  manage¬ 
ment.  Rosolio  said  Kessar  had  urged 
Sambar  and  Shilo  to  withdraw  their 
resignations. 

The  board  yesterday  supported 

Sambar  and  Shilo,  but  asked  them  to  | 
freeze  their  resignations  until  they 
have  discussed  with  Kessar  and 
Rosolio  the  issues  under  dispute. 

Sambar  and  Shilo  are  to  announce 
at  the  next  board  meeting  their  final 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  resign 
in  two  weeks. 


[FINANCIAL  DATA: 
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J’lem  hotels  may  close  for  X-mas 


November 

Post  Economic  Reporter 

Imports  of  goods  in  November 
totalled  $860  million,  maintaining 
the  strong  uptrend  in  imports  in 
evidence  all  year,  and  especially  in 
recent  months. 

This  is  the  main  conclusion  of  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  its 
analysis  of  the  import  figures  for  last 
month.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  data  refer  only  to  goods  and 
not  to  services.  The  inclusion  of  the 
latter,  in  both  imports  and  exports, 
can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
overall  picture,  particularly  since  a 
major  component  of  service  imports, 
namely  debt  payments,  have  be¬ 
come  cheaper  this  year  as  interna¬ 
tional  interest  rates  have  fallen. 

Of  November’s  $860m.  total.  71 
per  cent  were  production  inputs, 
including  diamonds  and  oil,  18  per 
cent  were  investment  inputs  ana  11 
per  cent  were  Imports  of  consumer 
goods.  The  last  group,  though  the 
smallest,  showed  the  sharpest  rises, 
and  not  just  in  November.  In  the  five 
months  since  July,  consumer  im¬ 
ports  have  been  running  at  an  aver¬ 
age  $96m.  -  25  per  cent  more  than  in 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year  and 
43  per  cent  more  than  in  the  first 
quarter. 

The  figures  for  consumer  durable 
imports  -  cars,  TVs,  videos  and  the 
like  -  showed  even  more  greater 
increases. 

BANK  ROBBERS 

f (Continued  from  Page  Out)  f‘“ 

ress,  alsb  alerted  a  passing  police 
car. 

The  man,  who  requested  anonym¬ 
ity,  told  77ze  Post  that  he  had  noticed 
the  robbers  the  moment  they  had 
sidled  up  from  an  alleyway  and  co¬ 
vered  their  faces  with  masks.  They 
were  brandishing  a  pistol  and  a 
machinegun .  They  stormed  in,  as  if 
they  were  in  a  military  exercise,  each 
covering  a  section  of  the  hall. 

After  failing  to  crack  the  safe,  the 
robbers  began  collecting  money 
from  the  tellers’  tills,  depositing  it  in 
a  nylon  bag. 

They  were  disturbed,  however,  by 
sirens  from  police  cars  rushing  to  the 
scene.  They  fled,  but  according  to  an 
eyewitness,  were  intercepted  out¬ 
side  by  the  first  police  to  arrive. 

Three  policemen  gave  chase 
through  alleyways  and  unlit  cour- 

S raids,  with  the  robbers  meanwhile 
popping  on  the  way  the  nylon  bag 
whi di  contained  NTS  500  -“the  sum 
total  of  their  loot. 

The  pursuing  policemen  fired 
warning  shots  in  the  air  as  the  rob¬ 
bers  entered  a  dead  end.  encounter¬ 
ing  a  high  wall  at  No.  17  Ulienblum 
Street.  Thev  returned  fire  with  the 
pistol  and  (Jzi.  wounding  a  police 
officer. 

Following  the  ensuing  short  ex¬ 
change  of  fire,  both  robbers  were 
wounded,  one  in  the  leg  and  the 
other  in  the  leg  and  buttocks. 

An  hour  after  the  dramatic  end  of 
the  botched  robbery,  a  puddle  of 
blood  from  foe  wounded  police 
officer  still  covered  the  courtyard. 

Across  the  road,  the  rear-window 
of  a  car  was  shattered  by  the  Uzi 
bullets.  A  truck  nearby  had  its  front 
wheel  punctured. 

Police  sources  told  The  Post  later 
that  the  robbers  are  well  known  to 
the  police  and  would  be  questioned 
for  a  possible  link  with  14  unsolved 
diamond-plant  robberies. 

At  Ichilov  Hospital,  the  police  ! 
officer  underwent  surgery  last  night 
and  was  reported  in  critical  but 
stable  condition. 


:nrarai!W 

PURCHASE/SALE 

HAZAN  BUYS  FURNITURE,  antiques. 

office  cqiura^nt.  liquidations  Tel  03-83 1 724, 
evenings  (U-&5747I1. 

limniiliiiiiira 

SITUATIONS  VACANT 

Bllil’iiW 

TOP  SALARY'  to  lop  English  typists,  short¬ 
hand.  telex  and  word  processor  operators. 
Immediate  cmplovmcni.  Flexible  hours. 
Translators'  Pool  IfJO  Ben- Yehuda  St..  T<rf 
Aviv.  •>  a.m.-2  p.m..  Tel.  (13-221214.  (E- 
23IM8,W-66?a.7 

VEHICLES 


By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Most  of  Jerusalem’s  30,000  hotel 
workers  may  find  themselves  tem¬ 
porarily  unemployed  from  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  if  hotel  owners  and  mana¬ 
gers  carry  out  their  threat  to  close  all 
the  hotels  in  the  capital  in  protest 
against  government  failure  to  stem 
the  drop  in  hotel  revenues. 

The  threat  -  to  dose  the  hotels  for 
one  week  -  was  made  last  night  at  an 
emergency  meeting  at  the  Ramada 
Rennaissance  hotel,  convened  by 
Jerusalem  Hotel  Association  chair¬ 
man  Yehuda  Greenbaum. 

Both  Greenbaum  and  Israel  Hotel 
Assodation  chairman  Maurice  Cas- 
souto  pushed  for  closure,  but 
emphasized  that  such  a  move  would 
be  effective  only  if  all  the  hotels  in 
the  capital  dosed  -  including  those 
which  belong  to  international 
chains. 

Cassouto’s  sou  Avi  who  manages 
the  Ram  Hotel  at  the  entrance  to  the 
city  said  that  some  hotels  are  in  such 
dire  straits  that  they  cannot  pay 
wages,  electridty  bills  or  municipal 
taxes.  “If  they  don’t  close  of  their 
own  accord,"  he  observed,  “they 
will  be  dosed  down  by  their  credi¬ 
tors.” 

Moshe  Ben  Giat,  one  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Laromme  Hotel,  called  on 
hotels  across  the  country  and  on  the 


Jerusalem  Labour  Council  to  back  Farber  said,  “you  haven’t  exploited 
whatever  action  the  Jerusalem  all  the  alternatives.” 
hotels  dedde  to  take. 

The  most  vocal  opposition  to  the  Closure  would  be  self-defeating, 
proposal  to  close  hotels  during  he  pointed  out,  because  tourists 
Christmas  came  from  non-Israelis  would  take  their  trade  to  Tel  Aviv 
Edmond  Pinczowski,  the  general  and  bus  to  the  sites  in  the  Holy  City, 
manager  of  the  Sheraton  Plaza  hotel 

and  Harvey  Douglen  who. represents  Undaunted,  Greenbaum  vowed 
the  owners  of  the  Ramada.  that  unless  a  concrete  decision  was 

The  other  voice  which  spoke  out  made  within  the  next  few  days  by  an 
loudly  against  closure  was  that  of  actions  committee  appointed  last 
Raphael  Farber.  the  director-  night,  he  would  propose  at  the 
general  of  the  Tourism  Ministnr  who  annual  convention  of  the  Israel 
stated  unequivocally  that  closure  Hotel  Association  on  Thursday  that 
would  be  a  mistake.  Addressing  all  hotels  throughout  the  country 
himself  to  the  executive  of  the  JHA,  dose  on  December  25. 


UNREST 

(Continued  from  Page  One)  peace  and  “were  a  reaction  to  the 

increased  Israel  s  security.  It  was  a  steps  already  taken,  of  transferring 
defence  burden,  he  said.  powers  to  the  local  population  and 

Minister  without  Portfolio  Yosef  the  appointment  of  (non-PLO) 
Shapira  said  that  the  security  forces  mayors.  The  disturbances  are  not 


snouxa  oe  imposed  n  order  is  to  De  mast  not  relate  to  them  only  militari- 
maintained.  He  suggested  that  uni-  ]y  or  in  terms  of  maintaining  law  and 
versities  should  be  closed  not  for  two  order,”  he  said, 
days  but  for  a  month ,  if  that  is  wbat 

was  needed  to  restore  order.  Ya’acobi  suggested  that  Israel  in 

Economics  Minister  Gad  Ya’aco-  the  coming  months  must  try  to  speed 
bi  yesterday  said  that  the  disturb-  up  the  transfer  of  powers  to  the  local 


ances  were  an  attempt  to  block  the 
political  process  leading  towards 
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MARKET  STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General  Sham  Index 
Non1  Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce.  Services 
Real  Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Hivsl 
Investment  Cos. 
General  Bond  Index 
Index-linked  Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partial  ty-l  inked 
Dollar-linked  Bonds 
Short-term  0-2  yrs 
Medium-term  2-5  yrs 
Long-term  5+  yrs 


123.19-0.43% 
161.54-1.13% 
107.04+0.02% 
180.83-0.84% 
196.73-1.12% 
19931-1.38% 
14494—1.20% 
18690  -0.067 
15694-1.11% 
100.18-2.42% 
135.77-091% 
14196-0.75% 
16460-098% 
115.16+0.92% 
116.75+098% 
11890+0.58% 
115.72+0.15% 
94.25+0.65% 
11291+090% 
114.02+099% 
108.55+093% 


Turnovers: 

Shares -total  NIS 10, 142900' 

Anangement  '  NIS  2A44900 
Non-bank  NIS  7,898900 

Bonds-total  NIS  4961,700 

Index-linked  NIS  2,692,700  . 

Dollar-Jinked  NIS  2,168,700 

Treasury  Bills  NIS  32,126900 

Share  Movements: 

Advances  63  (87) 

of  which  5%+  0  (  7) 

“buyers  only”  2  (2) 

Declines  200  (168) 

of  which  5%  +  29  (22) 

"sellers  only"  0  (2) 

Unchanged  116  (125) 

Trading  Hah  40  (39) 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Index-linked: 

3%  fully-linked  Stablertnixed  to  1% 


425%  fully-linked 

80%  Gnked 
■  Double-linked 

Dollarlinked: 
Admon 
Rimon 
Gdboa 
For.  Curt, 
denominated 
Treasury  Bills 
(annual  yield) 


Stable/rises  to  1% 
StaUa/mixedto  1% 
StaWe/mixed^a  1  %?- 

Rises  to  09% 
Stable/rises  to  09% 
Rises  to  1% 

Rises  to  1% 

20.00% -21 90% 


Arrangement  yields: 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Price  Volume  % 
DOONIS  change 


Commercial  Banks 


(not  part  of 1 

'arrangement") 

Maritime 

1156 

1011 

— 

General  non-an.  21545 

51 

-20 

First  InTI 

3480 

1247 

RBI 

4400 

2970 

-1.1 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  "arrangement*'} 

IDBr 

81550 

434 

— 

Union  0.1 

60700 

56 

-0.3 

Discount 

104100 

387 

Mizrahi 

33640 

408 

— 

Hapoalim  r 

55420 

1324 

- 

General  A 

141700 

22 

_ 

Leumi  0.1 

35201 

1647 

_ 

Rn.  Trade 

46800 

1 

- 

Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  Mort  r 

7050 

181 

+0.7 

Dev.  Mort. 

2250 

595 

Mishka  n  r 

2546 

706 

-5.0 

Tefahotr 

16200 

50 

-10 

Meravr 

6760 

235 

-10 

Trade  &  Services 

MeirEzra  1Z70 

Supersol  2  7260 

Delekr  3305 

Lighterage  14012 

Cold  Storage  n 

Dan  Hotels  1600 

Yarden  Hotel  2720 

Hilon  1  24581 

Team  1  1863 


1270  817 

7260  884 

3305  1671 

14012  24 

no  trading 
1600  57 

2720  28 

24581  3 

1863  999 


Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 


Financial  Institutions 

AgricC  notredii 

Ind.  Dev.  DD  no  tradii 

Clal  Leasing  0.1  19400  46 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r  1442  1412 

Hassneh  r  325  25870 

Phoenix  0.1  724  5680 

Hamishmar  7000  - 

Menorah  1  2175  65 

Saharr  5725  71 

Son  Hold.  7  8730 


Azorim 

Eton 

Africa  Isr.  0.1 
DanJoiar 
Prop.  8i  Bldg. 
Bays  ide  0.1 
ILDCr 
Rascor 
Mehadrin 
Hadarim 

Industrials 

Dubekb 

Pri-Zel 

Sunfrost 

Elite 

Adgar 

Argamanr 

Delta  G1 

Maquettel 

Eagle  1 


819  4925  -0.6 

550  12101  -30 

37480  185  -1.1 

4466  700  +0.2 

3115  2979  -30 

4400  399  -0.1 

59450  303  -1.7 

7843  401  +10.0 

7900  323  -1.9 

1331  2321  -1.5 


IDBord. 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoalim  r. 
General  A 
Laumi  stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


Elron 

Ant 

Clal  Electronics 

Spectronixl 

T.  AT.  1 

Ackersteinl 

Agan5 

Affiance 

Dexter 

Fertilisers 

Haifa  Chem. 

Tevar 

Dead  Sear 

Petrochem. 

Neca  Chem. 

Frutarom 

Hadera  Paper 

Central  Trade 

Koorp  i 

Clallnds. 


271  +170 
1663  -39 


560  14069 
7146  759 

13850  79 

254000  85 

8170  124 

6500000  0 

1527  24103 


Schoelterina 
Rogosin 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Is.  Can  Co.  1 
Zion  Cables 
Pecker  Steel 
Elbit 


4000  1540  +19 

no  trading 
11930  184 

18230  300  +00 

531  3336  -0.4 

16050  238  -2.7 

2990  908 

5340  612 

13850  58  +30 

3690  975  -10 

14700  47  -20 

2850  1249 

7030  350  -79 

2505  2527  -0.6 

2405  783  +1.7 

14175  162  +0.6 

383000  20  -10 


Investment  Companies 

IDS  Dev.  r  5010  2547  -1.0 

EMem  3360  1020 

Afikl  235  4475  -4.1 

Gahelet  1480  278  -5.1 

Israel  Corp.1  9810  2852 

Wolfsonlr  115000  0  +09 

Hapoalim  Inv.  6367  1195  - 

Leumi  Invest  no  trading 
Discount  Invest  2880  6148  —1.7 

Mizrahi  Invest  22122  145  -00 

Clal  10  919  3231  -1.1 

Landeco  0.1  4300  -  - 

Panraa  0.1  11500  221  -00 

Oil  Exploration 

PazOil  ExpL  18500  49 

J.O.EX.  3528  1864  -20 


s.o.MUeiac 
b.o.  buyers  < 


*  •%  j  a  i  By  the  staff  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Anatoly  and  Avital  » ww*  p/rmmrf 


’Home 


Edited  by  Louis  Rapoport 

This  was  the  love  story  that  conquered  superpowerpolitics 
and  galvanized,  the  world  to  action:  SHCRARANSBY,  THE 
JOURNEY  HOME  is  thefustfitRaaxuMqf AvilaTs 
indomitable  twelve-year  appeal  toj^herhxjsbandAnatdLy 

struggle  on  all  fronts  and  behind  the  scenes -from  theputtic 
demonstrations  to  secret  diplomatic  maneuverings  -  The 
Jerusalem  Post  and  its  staff  were  involved.  Seven  Post 
journalists  covered  tke  developments  on  three  continents, 
including  from  within  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Published  by 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovarunndt,  hardcover,  317 pages. 

PRICE:  NIS  39.00 

To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  FOB  81,  Jerusalem  91000 
Please  send  me  SHCHARANSKY,  THE  JOURNEY  HOME. 

I  enclose  a  cheque  for  NIS  39.00 

NAME . . _ ..................... _ 

ADDRESS . . 

CITY . . 

CODE  ..... _ .... . . . . . ........ _ 

TEL . . . . . . 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.58%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


Last  Updated  Tapes  Pekwn  7-D»y  Pakem  30-Day 

LCUMI  ^2  7-1575%  8-1600%  8-1875% 

HAPOALIM  20.11  10-1600%  11-1700% 

DISCOUNT  19.11  10-1600%  10-1600%  ^0% 

MIZRAHI  1-12  8-17%  8*1700%  O'19-5?* 

RRSTINTL  11.11  10-16%  11.70-1700%  13-1900% 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit 
(Tapes:  demand  depowt  paying  dally  Interest 
Pakam:  flxed-tarm  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  days.) 

PAT  AH — FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES 
(Decembers) 

MINIMUM  DEP  3-MONTHS  ft-MONTHS  12-MQWTHS 

USD  (SI 00000)  5976  59TO  8375 

STG  (10000  pounds)  9975  9975  9975 

DMK 1100000  marks)  3975  3.750  3.750 

SPM5O0OO  francs)  3.125  3.125  3.125 

YEN  (3, 000000  yan)  2075  2975  2975 

Rates  vary  according  to  riza  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change.  ' 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES  (December  5) 


131800% 

14-20% 

6-1900% 

131900% 


up  the  transfer  of  powers  to  the  local 
population  “and  to  reduce  tensions 
m  the  sphere  of  settlement" 


5075 

5075 

5075 

9975 

9975 

9975 

3975 

3.750 

3.750 

3.125 

3.125 

3.125 

2,875 

2975 

2975 

CHEQUES  AND 

TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

Buy  Sett 

Bay 

Sell 

Rates 

Currency  basket  * 

1 

1.4850  1.5030 

— 

— 

1A956 

U5A  Dollar 

1 

1.4783  1.4967 

IAS 

102 

.  1.4893 

Deutschmark 

1 

0.7408  0.7500 

0.73 

0.76 

0.7463 

Pound  Starling 

1 

2.1119  2.1383 

2.07 

2.17 

2.1258 

French  Franc 

1 

00261  0.2289 

002 

003 

00279 

Japanese  Yen 

100 

09078  09190 

099 

092 

09154 

Dutch  Florin 

1 

0.6666  00637 

0-64 

097 

0.6603 

Swiss  Franc 

1 

09876  09986 

097 

091 

09942 

Swedish  Krone 

1 

00137  00163 

001 

'  0.22 

00152 

Norwegian  Krona 

1 

0.1957  0.1981 

0.19 

000 

a  1972 

Danish  Krone 

1 

0.1986  0.1990 

0.19 

000 

0.1978 

Finnish  Mark 

1 

00007  00045 

000 

001 

00000 

Canadian  Dollar 

1 

10708  1.0842 

1.05 

1.10 

1.0788 

Australian  Dollar 

1 

09653  09773 

092 

1.01 

09729 

S.  African  Rand 

0.6667  00750 

0-43 

0.52 

0.6717 

Belgian  Franc 

10 

00557  00661 

0.35. 

008 

00590 

Austrian  Shilling 

10 

1.0539  1.0660 

1.03 

1.08 

1.0601 

Italian  Lira 

1000 

1.0691  1.0824 

1.04 

1.11 

1.0769 

Jordanian  Dinar 

1 

-  - 

4.05 

401 

40296 

Egyptian  Pound 

1 

-  - 

0.74 

0.78 

0.7968 

ECU 

1 

10411  10603 

— 

— 

10528 

SUPPUED  BY  BANK  LEUMI 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(December  5) 

PRECIOUS  METALS 

GOLD:  LONDON  A.M.  HX  388.60  P.M.  FIX  3 1 


GOLD:  LONDON  A.M.  HX  388.60  P.M.  FIX  388.50 

PARIS  NOON  FIX391 .18  ZURICH  P.M.388.285 
SILVER:  LONDON  HX  535.00 

PLATINUM:  LONDON  P.M.  481.25 

PALLADIUM:  LONDON  P.M.  117.25 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  15.30GMT) 
Forward  Rates 
(December  5) 

SPOT  2MTHS  3MTHS  6MTHS 

DEUTSCHMARK  1.9960/75  46/41  65/60  117/107 

POUND  STERLING  1.4320/30  120/118  180/178  368/362 

SWISS  FRANC  10640/55  68/53  80/75  162/152 

JAPANESE  YBV  162.17/27  52/50  72/70  1377132 

FRENCH  FRANC  6.5350/80  300/325  500/540  860/910 

ITALIAN  LIRA  138a  60/10  1075/1150  1575/1650  3050/3200 

DUTCH  GULDB8  22575/95  7/4  10 /  7  28/22 

BELGIAN  FRANC  41080/495  100/120  16/19  35/40 

DANISH  KRONE  7025O75  370*420  6354385  1400/1500 

&AFMCAN  RAND  0.4495/05  30/23  40/33  80/70 

EUROPEAN  CURR.  UWT  1.0423/28  32/29  48/44  90/84 

FfNMSH  MARK  4015070  520/560  780/830  1525/1625 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR  00538/43  86/83  123/118  213/207 

NORWEGIAN  KROKE  7.5530/80  1570/1610  2170/2210  ,  3970/4020 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rotes: 

)righ/)ow  (pg.  220/210)— deduct  from  spot  prica>  ... 

lovrthigh  (eg.21 0/220) — a  dd-tO  spot  p  rice.  ...  .  ..-  j .. 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(December  5) 

U;S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  rate  7.50%;  Broker  Loan  7.25%;  NY  Euros  3  months 
BYib— Vie%;  Fed  Funds  late  5%% 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAN 

CLOSING  20015/25  1.6705/15  1.4305/15  16205/05  1.3816/21 

OPENING  10070/80  1.6680/90  1,4275/85  162.6070  10796/00 

LATEST  20065/75  1.6775/90  1.4215/25  16200/80  10796/00 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

19960/75 

46/41 

66/60 

117/107 

1.4320/30 

120/118 

180/178 

366/362 

10640/55 

58/53 

80/75 

162/152 

162.17/27 

52/50 

72/70 

137/132 

6.5350/80 

300/325 

500/540 

860/910 

1383.60/10 

1075/11 50 

1575/1650 

3050/3200 

20575/85 

7/4 

10 1  7 

28/22 

41 080/495 

10.5/12.5 

16/19 

35/40 

7025075 

370/420 

635/685 

1400/1500 

0-4485/05 

30/23 

40/33 

80/70 

1.0423/28 

32/29 

48/44 

90/84 

40150/70 

520/560 

780/830 

1525/1625 

0.6538/43 

86/83 

123/118 

213/207 

7.5530/80 

1570/1610 

2170/2210 

,  3970/4020 

Comment 

The  dollar  dosadfirmeron  Friday  in  thin  trading.  It  shot  above 200  Deutschmarks 
at  mid-session  in  a  move  that  coindded  with  a  sell-off  in  the  U0.  government 
securities  market  that  pushed  yields  there  sharply  higher.  Meanwhile,  tne  Canadian 
dollar  rose  sharply  against  Its  U0.  counterpart  amid  speculation  that  Japan's  postal 
savings  system  would  buy  Canadian  bonds. 


ISRAEU  STOCKS 
TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Alliance 

Am  ter  Pap  II 

Ampal  1' 

Elscint  2 

EtzLavud  8 

Laser  Inds  1i 

Over  the  counter 


Aryl 

Bank  Leumi 

Bbh 

ECITeL 

Elron 

Rbronics 

IDS  Bank 

US 


WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 

Dow  Jones  Indices  NYSE  Highest  Volume 


Lest 

Prvv.  dose 

High 

Low 

Vd  (*OOb) 

— 

2% 

2% 

— 

- 

16 

16% 

16% 

16 

21 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

136 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2 

71 

8% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

5 

12 

11Y4 

12 

11% 

765 

last 

bid 

ask 

test 

bid 

ask 

__ 

intarpharm 

_ 

_ 

_ 

TVi 

7% 

TVi 

Opratech 

3% 

3% 

3% 

2% 

2% 

2 % 

Rada 

— 

3% 

— 

5% 

5% 

5% 

Scitex 

3% 

3% 

3% 

5% 

5% 

6 

Taro-vit 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tsvaphorm 

— 

— 

— 

3% 

3% 

3% 

SPI 

“ 

2% 

2% 

IND 

1025.06 

-14.62 

OWENS  CORN 

12% 

+  12 

TRANS 

860.87 

-  507 

ATT 

27% 

+  % 

UTILS 

21194 

-  1.96 

IE  INDUS 

25% 

-  % 

65STKS 

76004 

-  5.79 

USXCP 

21% 

-% 

NYSE  COMP 

143.69 

-  009 

PAN  AM  COR 

5% 

-% 

NYSE  INDS 

165.41 

-  102 

TEX  COM  BK 

24% 

UNCH 

SrP  100  INDEX 

23897 

-  1.80 

PENPWRLT 

38% 

-% 

S-PCOMPOSOE 

261.17 

-  107 

IBM 

126% 

-1% 

AMEX  INDEX 

Statistics 

267.66 

-  0.18 

GILLETTE 

KMART 

51% 

49 

-  3 
-% 

NYSE  VOL  141011.700 

STOCKS  UP 

540  DOWN 

994 

NASDAQ  VOL  133057,700  (Dec.  51 

Comment 

STOCKS  UP  1.073  DOWN  1024 

Wall  Surest  stocks  on  Friday  suffered  their  third  consecutive  setback  as  nervous¬ 
ness  about  the  insider  trading  scandal  was  rekindled.  A  week  bond  market,  caused 
by  a  larger  than  expected  rise  in  November  non-farm  payrolls  and  waning 
prospects  for  a  cut  in  the  discount  rate,  pressured  stocks. 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 

Are  you  looking  for  a 

BROKER? 

—  Offezingtiie  fall  range  ctf  services  on  Ui  and  U^.Futuras 
exchanges. 

—  Providing  daily  reports,  programs,  recommendatiotis  and 
charts  based  an  professional  analysis. 

—  Up  to  the  minute  stock,  bond,  option  and  futures  prices,  on 
all  wadd  exchanges. 

— -  Our  managed  account — 40%  in  8  months! 

MERCANTILE  CORPORATION 

8  ShmaelHuteoklSL.  Jerusalem. 

TeL  02-221602, 02-243348, 02-242861. 

UajBL-llpjn. 
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A  refuge  for  criminals? 

ISRAEL,  as  every  schoolchild  knows,  is  a  country  of  laws,  not  1 1 
of  men,  however  high  and  mighty  they  may  be.  It  therefore  1 1 
stands  to  reason  that  actions  taken  by  Israel's  government  I 
ministers  must  be  within  the  law.  Where  the  issue  of  legality  is  I 
not  clear-cut,  it  falls  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  resolve  the  | 
matter.  Lately  the  government  has  been  seen  increasingly  to  | 
force  the  high  court,  if  only  by  default,  to  step  in  and  reconcile  I 
policy  with  legality.  | 

This  has  given  rise  -  mainly  on  the  political  Right  -  to  the  I 
false  complaint  that  the  high  court  is  seeking  to  impose  a  "legal  I  i 
dictatorship"  on  the  government.  I 

The  court  is  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  It,  if  anything,  takes  | 
great  heed  not  to  substitute  its  own  policy  j  udgment  for  that  of  | 

I  the  government.  But  where  the  reasonableness  of  a  minister's  1 
considerations  in  exercising  a  discretionary  power  is  chal-  6 
lenged.  the  court  will,  as  it  must,  judge  it  by  applying  legal  I 
standards  of  reasonableness.  This  is  what  the  court  has  I 
undertaken  to  do  in  taking  up  for  review  Justice  Minister  I 
Avraham  Sharir’s  decision  last  Thursday  not  to  extradite  1 
William  Nakash  back  to  France  so  that  he  could  stand  retrial  I 
there  on  a  charge  of  murder .  I 

Mr.  Sharir's  reasons  for  declining  to  observe  the  provisions  1 
of  Israel's  extradition  treaty  with  France  in  Mr.  Nakash's  case  1 
arc  not  clear.  I 

All  that  the  justice  minister  has  deigned  to  state  publicly  is  I 
that  opposition  to  what  became  known  as  his  “Nakash  Bill”  - 
which  would  have  allowed  the  fugitive  from  French  justice  to  I 
spend,  in  an  Israeli  jail,  two  thirds  of  the  life-tenn  he  had  | 
received  there  in  absentia  -  left  him  no  other  choice.  This,  I 
because ,  according  to  Mr.  Sharir,  French  jails  are  unsafe  for  the  I 
Jewish  murderer  of  an  Arab  and  because  it  would  be  cruel  to 
keep  Mrs.  Nakash  separated  so  long  from  her  husband. 

If  these  were  the  only  reasons  put  forward  by  Mr.  Sharir  at 
his  meetings  with  the  ministry's  senior  staff,  and  with  the 
attorney-general,  Yosef  Harish,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  it  is 
no  wonder  they  failed  to  convince.  Whether  the  government 
would  have  found  them  persuasive  had  the  matter  been  placed 
on  its  agenda  for  a  ruling,  is  moot.  Tfae  Likud  and  the  religious 
parties  may  well  have  assured  Mr.  Sharir's  recommendations  a 
majority. 

The  issue  did  not,  however,  come  up  for  a  vote,  or  even  a 
discussion,  yesterday  because  the  high  court,  as  the  premier 
observed,  was  already  seized  with  the  matter. 

To  his  credit,  Mr.  Sharir  has  not  -  at  least  not  publicly  - 
invoked  the  justification  for  non-extradition  most  often  cited 
by  “friends"  of  Mr.  Nakash:  their  claim  that  he  was  not  a  gang 
murderer,  as  found  by  the  French  court,  but  a  gallant  fighter  for 
his  people's  honour  who  had  slain  a  base  Arab  anti-Semite  in 
Besancon.  This  version  of  the  affair  had  already  been  dismissed 
by  the  high  court  when  it  decided,  last  September,  that  Mr. 

|  Nakash  was  extraditable. 

|  Since  Mr.  Sharir  is  not  on  record  as  having  probed  safety 
conditions  in  French  jails  in  any  depth,  it  is,  however,  hard  to 
assess  his  assessment  that  there  is  at  least  “a  grain  of  truth”  to 
suspicions  that  Mr.  Nakash  might  be  a  dead  man  if  extradited. 

I  The  available  information  seems  to  indicate  that  French  prisons 
j  are  safer  than  Israel's.  And  Mr.  Nakash,  having  now  been 
I  elevated  in  some  circles  to  the  status  of  a  Jewish  national  hero, 

I  though  he  was  apprehended  by  the  police  here  .while  preparing 
I  a  crime,  may  easily  be  a  target  for  terrorist  attacks  even  as  a  free 
I  man  in  Israel  itself. 

I  The  argument  from  Mrs.  Nakash’s  plight  if  extradition  had 
|  not  been  denied,  is  too  noble  to  be  queried.  It  will  remain  for 
|  the  high  court  to  determine  whether  it  is  also  relevant. 

I  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Nakash  case  concerns  not  the  fate  of 
I  one  man,  the  first  escaped  Jewish  murderer  whom  Israel  may 
I  have  refused  to  extradite :  nor  even  the  future  of  the  extradition 
1  treaty  with  France,  which  the  French  may  be  willing  to  waive, 
i  but  this  country's  concept  of  itself.  Will  it  remain  a  country  of 
J  laws  or  become,  by  perverting  the  Law  of  Return,  a  declared 
I  haven  for  Jewish  criminals? 
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LAST  WEEK'S  decision  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  Shoshana 
Miller  case,  forbidding  the  minister 
of  interior  to  wriggle  out  of  the  legal 
requirement  to  record  her  in  toe 
population  registry  as  Jewish,  by 
adding  the  invidious  label  "con¬ 
vert,”  is  a  very  welcome  develop¬ 
ment  Tbe  derision  highlights  one  of 
the  hiiebt  spots  in  our  public  life:  the 
High  Court's  steadfastness  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  its  role  as  protector  of  civil  rights 
against  administrative  arbitrariness, 
and  disdain  for  the  law  of  the  land. 

But  tfae  decision  in  Miller  vs.  the 
Minister  of  Interior,  was  dearly  only 
a  skirmish  in  a  continuing  struggle,  a 
Struggle  over  the  question  oTwhat 
determines  Jewish  identity  in  the 
pew  reality  of  a  largely  secular  Jew¬ 
ish  state  and  Jewish  people  in  a 
modem  world.  The  Sbas  Minister, 
Rabbi  Yitzhak  Peretz,  is  said  to  be 

before  a^figh^oart  panel  of  five! 
instead  of  the  three  justices  who 
ruled  on  the  case  last  week.  He  was 
also  reported  to  have  threatened 
Shoshana  Miller,  who  made  aliya 
after  her  conversion  in  the  U.S.  by  a 
Reform  rabbi,  by  saying:  “We  will 
just  have  to  wait  ana  see  what  hap- 


Yosef  GoeH 

counsels  against  such  steps.  He  very 


possible  for  those  who  want  to  lead 
an  observant  life  to  do  so,  with  a 
minimum  of  sacrifice.  But  there  are  j 
dear  limits  to  the  sacrifices  that  the  i 
secular  majority  can  be  asked  to 
make.  It  takes  a  whole  lot  of  hutzpa, 
however,  to  advance  the  claim  mat 
not  giving  in  to  the  strident  demands 
of  the  most  extreme  among  the  ultra - 


Court  panel  reverting  last  week's  not  giving  in  to  the  strident  demands 
derision.  He  also  warns  against  tmk-  of  the  most  extreme  among  the  ultra- 
ering  with  other  proposals  in  case  it  t  Orthodox,  will  result  in  a  split  in  the 
results  in  court  cases  that  could  eo-  ’  people. 

danger  the  monopoly  over  maniaee  The  lesson  of  the  Shoshana  Miller 


danger  the  monopoly  over  marriage 
and  divorce  that  the  Orthodox  rab¬ 
binate  enjoys  today.  This  is  very 
sound  advice,  although  the  only 
alternative  he  could  suggest  was  to 
continue  pressing  for  a  revision  of 
the  Law  of  Return. 

.  The  vast  majority  of  Israel's  non- 
observant  Jews  today  accept,  and 
many  even  enjoy,  tbe  performance 
of  marriages  by  rabbis,  especially 
since  most  of  tbe  rabbis  do  not  push 
their  presence  too  aggressively. 
Orthodox  rabbis  perform  marriages 
in  kibbutzim  in  me  foil  knowledge 


The  lesson  of  the  Shoshana  Miller 
case  is  that  it  pays  to  light  in  foe 
struggle  for  the  determination  of 
Jewish  identity.  And  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  case,  too,  there  will  certainly  be 
many  more  battles.  Not  all  of  them 
wifi  result  in  victory,  but  one  should 
not  shrink  from  the  straggle. 

For  me,  the  most  heartening  fact , 
highlighted  by  Shoshana  Miller  is 
that  there  seem  to  be  quite  a  number 
of  non-Jews  out  there  who  find  that 
what  Jewish  life  has  to  offer  is  so 
attractive  as  to  make  them  want  to 
join  us.  This  reality  is  of  far  greater 
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that  kibbutz  kitchens  arc  not  kosher, .  importance  than  foe  much  more 


pens  to  Shoshana  Miller  when  she 
wants  to  get  married.*' 

One  can  well  understand  Rabbi 
Peretz's  chagrin.  As  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  Shoshana  Miller  remains 
agoya  as  do  all  converts  undergoing 
conversion  to  Judaism  by  other  than 
an  Orthodox  rabbinical  panel. 
“Even  if  a  goy  is  recorded  a  hundred 
times  in  his  identity  card  as  a  Jew,  he 
remains  a  goy,  unless  a  rabbinical 
court  roles  him  a  Jew,"  Peretz  fumed 
after  the  High  Court  handed  down 
its  decision. 

But  the  feet  remains  that  Rabbi 
Peretz  did  not  resign  as  minister  of 
the  interior,  as  he  had  threatened  to 
do  if  foe  decision  went  against  him. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Asu- 
dat  Israel,  from  which  he  and  ms 
Shas  supporters  split  away  two-and- 
a-half  years  ago.  has,  up  tUl  the 
present,  adamantly  refused  to  accept 
seats  in  the  cabinet  -  although  they 
have  served  in  government  coali¬ 
tions  since  Menahem  Bean  became 
premier  in  1977  -  specifically  so  as 
not  to  become  enmeshed  in  foe  sort 


In  the  cities,  rabbis  consciously  re¬ 
frain  from  demanding  that  wedding 
guests  be  segregated’  according  to 
sex,  as  is  foe  practice  among  foe 
ultra-Orthodox.  They  are  aware  that 
going  beyond  foe  present  tive-and- 
let  five  arrangements  could  well  en¬ 
danger  foe  Orthodox  monopoly  over 
marriage. 


leigoing  RABBI  PERE  TZ’S  failure  to  resign 
her  than  is  an  important  point.  For  it  means 
panel,  that  even  the  ultra-Orthodox  retain 
hundred  a  very  broad  pragmatic  streak  and 
Jew  be  wifi  bow,  if  need  be .  even  to  the  most 
Lb  bin!  cal  unpalatable  realities.  They  have  also 
;z  fumed  foiled  to  make  good  on  threats  of 
sd  down  quitting  the  government  coalition, 
after  railing  to  push  through  foe 
it  Rabbi  proposed  amendment  to  the  Law  of 
nister  of  Return  that  would  have  withdrawn 
itenedto  recognition  from  non-Orthodox 
inst  him.  conversions.  When  it  came  to  foe 
fiat  Agu-  crunch  nothing  happened, 
and  ms  Nor  should  warnings  of  splitting 
two- and-  the  Jewish  people  be  taken  too 
,  the  seriously.  The  fact  of  foe  matter  is 
to  accept  that  the  ultra-Orthodox  are  the  ones 
ugh  they  who  have  been  doing  whatever  split- 
nt  coalf  ting  has  been  going  on.  Even  without 
i  became  the  benefit  of  a  “pedigree  book”,  it 
illy  so  as  they  who  will  not  permit  their 
3  foe  sort  children  to  many  none,  and  not  foe 


of  rinemmas  and  no-win  situations  reverse,  or  even  foe  children  of  lews 


that  now  confront  Rabbi  Peretz  and 
his  mentors  in  the  Shas  Council  of 
Tora  Sages. 


less  observant  than  they  are, 
(although  troth  to  tell,  my  children 
do  hot  ask  me  whom  they  may  or 


Shas  is  reported  to  be  considering  ma-y  not  many);  it  is  they  who  will 


other  alternatives,  such  as  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  requirement  to  record 
nationality  in  foe  identity  card,  or 
foe  opening  of  a  pedigree  book  of 
"authentic  Jews”  by  foe  rabbinate, 
for  the  purpose  of  grading  marriage 
registrars  in  blacklisting  Jews  with 
suspect  pedigrees  when  they  come 
before  them  to  be  married. 

In  a  leading  article  in  Friday’s 
Hatzqfe,  foe  National  Religious  Par¬ 
ty’s  daily,  its  editor,  Mosne  Isbon, 


not  eat  in  my  house,  and  not  foe 
reverse. 

It  should  be  remembered,  at  a 
time  of  cynical  sell-outs  by  secular 
party  politicians,  that  foe  folly- 
observant  Orthodox  are  no  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Israel,  and  an  even 
smaller  proportion  in  foe  Diaspora. 
It  is  only  civil  for  foe  large  secular 
majority  to  be  forthcoming  in  seek- 


tiously  re-  marginal  question  of  the  specific 
it  wedding  ritual  by  which  they  will  be  initiated 
lording  to  into  foe  fold,  or  which  school  of 
mong  foe  medicine  men  will  do  the  initiating, 
aware  that  There  are  figures  that  speak  of 
t  tive-and-  over  100,000  such  converts  in  the 
Ld  well  eo-  U.S. ,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
opoly  over  them.  Reform  or  Conservative  con¬ 
versions.  That  is  an  important  de¬ 
velopment  in  light  of  foe  realization 
re  to  resign  that  a  not  insignificant  number  of 
nr  it  means  “authentic  Jews”  in  foe  Diaspora  are 
>dox  retain  dropping  out  and  disappearing,  or. 
streak  and  are  caught  up  in  zero  population 
to  the  most  growth. 

y  have  also  My  personal  reaction  to  the  news 
threats  of  of  such  large  numbers  of  converts, 

:  coalition,  and  of  even  larger  numbers  of  non- 
irough  foe  Jews  marrying  Jews,  whether  in  the 
the  Law  of  U.S.  the  SovietUnion  or  elsewhere, 
withdrawn  .is  “Welcome,  Shoshana  Miller  and 
-Orthodox  the  others  of  your  kind  who  want  to 
sme  to  foe  join  us!” 

L  1  welcome  both  those  who  want  to 

of  splitting  join  us  because  they  are  attracted  by 
taken  too  •  the  Orthodox  way  of  life,  and.  that 
le  matter  is  even  larger  number  who  are 
are  foe  ones  attracted  by  other  aspects  of  foe 
atever  split-  Jewish  way  of  life,  and  by  living  in 
ven  without  Israel,  the  only  functioning  holistic 
te  book”,  it  Jewish  society,  though  they  are  re- 
lennit  their  pefied  by  today’s  rabbinical  version 
and  not  foe  -  of  Orthodoxy, 
irenof  Jews  1  understand,  but  refuse  to  give  in 

are,  to  foe  Orthodox  rabbinate's  opposi¬ 
ng  children  tion  to  such  a  point  of  view.  My 
hey  may  or  understanding  turns  to  disdain, 
iey  who  will  however,  when  I  confront  a  reality  in 
and  not  foe  which  foe  very  same  rabbinate, 
which  has  moved  heaven  and  earth 
Lbered,  at  a  to  deny  the  Shoshana  Millers  from 
s  by  secular  joining  us,  go  to  foe  opposite  ex- 
t  foe  folly-  treme  to  clasp  to  its  bosom  an  “an- 
ie  no  more  foentic”  Jewish  murderer,  William 
foe  Jewish  Nakash. 

md  an  even  Where  can  we  hide  our  shame 
he  Diaspora,  over  those  who  purport  to  be  our 
large  secular  spiritual  leaders? 
ning  in  seek-  The  writer  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 


Arms  and  morals 


Wladimir  Straminski 


ONCE  AGAIN,  West  German 
politicians  are  debating  whether  or 
not  to  sell  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
time,  foe  debate  focuses  not  on  foe 
Leopard  II  battle  tank,  but  rather  on 
Saudi  interest  in  six  to  eight  German 
submarines,  as  well  as  naval  base 


fied  in  opposing  a  deal  which  maf^ 
endanger  its  security. 

ANOTHER  POINT  should  be 
made  about  foe  German  debate: 
despite  all  foe  protestations,  West 
Germany  has  not  really  lived  op  to 


submarines,  as  weu  as  naval  base  its  special  responsibility  toward 
equipment  and  two  land-based  Israel.  Unlike  foe  United  States, 
weapons  systems,  foe  Wildcat  and  Germany  is  not  debating  arms  safes 
the  Geparti.  to  Saudi-  Arabia  against  the  bfiek- 

The  debate  was  triggered  by  a  Middle  East  policy  which 

Franz-Josef  Strauss,  foe  prime  actively  supports  Israel  s  capacity  to 
minister  of  Bavaria  who  has  been  for  wrvive.  Therefore,  whfie  foe  U.S. 
a  long  time  a  proponent  of  more  Awacs  safe  to  the  Saudis  was  a 
relaxed  arms  export  roles.  On  a  deviation  from  a  clearly  pro-Israeh 
recent  trip  to  Ria*L;Stauis&  deman-  staxitx,  Germany’s  current  weapons 
ded  that  Germany  catch  up  with  safe  debate  b  not. 
countries  like  Britain,  France  or  Ita-  In  somebilateral  fields- like  town 

ly  in  foe  sale  of  arms  to  countries  tifiat  partnerships  or  foe-youth  exchange  - 
have  money  there  are  particularly  dose  finks  be- 

__  , '  '  .  .  .  tween  Germany  and  Israel.  Tbiafc 

The  world  of  arms  trade  is  not  a  does  not  hold  true  of  West  Ger-1 
place  m  which  morals  ot  even  politic-  many’s  Middle  East  policy,  howev- 
al  wisdom  prevaHStfll,  in  fight  of  er.  That  country  makes  no  signifi- 
Geimany  s  past,  the  issue  of  aims  cant  contribution  to  foe  baacln- 


rales  is  largely  couched  in  moral  tcrests  of  Israel,  whatever  respona- 
terms.  The  sale  of  weararas  to  Sarafi  bfoty  it,  may  claim'to  feel.  It  is  a  full 


ty’s  daily,  its  editor,  Mosne  Isbon,  mg  to  make  it  as  comfortable  as  staff  of  The  Jerusalem  Post. 


Mrrfmnt  a  n  Arabia  -  an  enemy  of  foe  Jewish 
state  -  encounters  even  more  moral 
1  °PPO«tian-  Politicians  friendly'  to 

sS- like  foe  Social  Democratic 
**  Patient  of  the  Bundestag, 

bowman  “ST  Annemarie  '***&<*  -  toe  tried  to 

Wockthe  Saudideal  by  citing  Ger- 
morderer,  William  msm„.g  special  responsibility  to 

e  hide  oar  shame 

purport  to  be  our  Proponents  of  foe  sale,  mainly 
*  right  wingers,  do  not  dare,  yet,  to 

ember  of  the  editorial  deny  that  a  special  relationship  exists 
item  Post.  between  foe  two  countries,  but  they 

claim  that  it  should  not  prevent  arms 
safes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Strauss  even 
;  expressed  his  readiness  to  supply 


partner  to  the  European  Commun¬ 
ity’s  line  which  is  not  exactly  highly 
supportive  of  Israel.  •; 

Germany  does  extend  annual  de¬ 
velopment  loans  of  140  mfifion 
deutkh  marks,  but  in  net  terms,  this 
has  become  almost  zero,  as  past 
loans  are  being  repaift.  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  friendly  attitude  to.  Israeli 
demands  in  foe  agricultural  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  EC  hardly  constitutes 
an  adequate  expression  of  historical 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  ORTHODOX 

of  The  Jerusalem  Post  spiritual  dilemma  are  the  fun- 


i Continued  from  Pape  One) 


Other  unions  asked  their  mem-  death.” 


circumstances  of  foe  lOussekinej 


bcrMo  stop  working  for  one  hour  in  Jacques  Chaban-Delmas,  the 
mourning  for  student  Malik  Ousse-  president  of  the  Naitonal  Assembly 
tone .  who  died  early  Saturday  after  and  a  member  of  Chirac's  party ,  said 
being  severely  beaten  by  police.  in  a  voice  breaking  with  emotion  that 

An  otficial'autopsv  has  confirmed  he  was  chagrined  by  the  death.  He 
that  Ouysekmc  was  beaten,  but  said  briefly  suspended  foe  Saturday  ses- 


heing  severely  beaten  by  police.  in  a  voice  breaking  with  emoti 

An  otficial'autopsv  has  confirmed  he  was  chagrined  by  the  dea 
that  Ouysekmc  was  beaten,  but  said  briefly  suspended  foe  Saturd 
he  died  of  cardiac  arrest  stemming  sion  "as  a  sign  of  mourning.” 
from  earlier  kidney  problems,  but  a  Jean  Lecanuet.  leader  of  foe  cen- 
f;rs!  aid  squad  that  treated  him  trist  group  in  foe  assembly,  said  the 
seconds  after  policemen  dubbed  present  crisis  was  probably  doe  to 
him  said  he  had  open  wounds  all  “foe  speed  with  which  tne  great 
over  his  face  and  his  skull  was  frac-  reforms  are  being  conducted.”  The 
toted.  government,  he  said,  “must  not  cut 

The  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned  itself  off  from  the  country's  youth.” 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  - 1  refer  to  David  Krivine’s 
excellent  article  of  November  27, 
“Back  to  foe  religion  of  foe  middle 
ages.”  His  claim  that  foe  moderate 
religious  segment  of  our  population 
here,  “...tends  to  be  silent,  acquies¬ 
cent...”  to  foe  right-wing.  ultra- 
Orthodox  actions  and  behaviour  is 
not  quite  correct.  Some,  including 
this  writer,  who  considers  himself  a 
liberal-minded,  observant  Jew,  have 
spoken  out  forcefully  m  public  from 
time  to  time,  to  express  our  dismay 
and  outrage  at  foe  various  mideeds 
and  foe  violation  of  laws  by  some  of 
our  co-religionists.  Although  we  are 
a  minority  within  a  minority,  we  are 
against  bigotry,  prejudice  and 
zealotry. 

Mr.  Krivine  suggests  we  need 
“new  forces”  from  abroad.  Indeed 
we  do.  That,  unfortunately  is  not 
likely  to  happen  considering  Israel's 
general  condition  today ,  its  attitudes 
regarding  foe  non-Orthodox,  its  re¬ 
jection  of  religious  pluralism  en¬ 
joyed  in  all  Western  democracies. 

The  baric  problem  and  foe  main 
reason  whv  we  find  ourselves  in  this 


spiritual  dilemma  are  the  fun¬ 
damental  flaws  in  our  present  system 
of  government  The  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  national  unity  has  done 
away  with  checks  and  balances,  viral 
in  any  democracy.  Moreover  to 
achieve  coalition  rule,  foe  ultra- 
Orthodox  have  been  highly  sought 
after  since  1977,  and  enjoy  unpre¬ 
cedented  political  clout,  disprop¬ 
ortionate  to  their  actual  number. 

One  remedy  for  this  situation 
would  be  to  get  Labour  and  Ukud 
together  and  pass  the  excellent  Gad 
Ya'acobi  bill  on  electoral  reform. 
Let  the  Knesset  add  a  rider  to  this 


TIMESHARING 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir, -I  and  36  other  families  wish 
to  record  through  your  columns  our 
disgust  at  the  manner  in  which  we  ' 
have  each  been  treated  in  respect  of  i 
tune-sharing  apartments  we  purch¬ 
ased  in  Tiberias. 

Although  it  is  almost  a  year  since 
Tiberias  Qub  Hotel  Ltd.  became 
insolvent  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  enjoy  the  investment  we  had 
made  m  Israel,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  by  foe  liquidator  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  contact  us  or  deal  with  our 
enquiries.  Furthermore,  all  attempts 
by  tis  to  commumcste  with  tbe  asso¬ 
ciation  of  owners  of  time-sharing 


safes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Strauss  evert  set  foeir  own  priorities.  It  should  be 
expressed  his  readiness  to  supply  clear,  howeveiythat  foe  arming  of  an 
weapons  to  Israel -axid  government'  MOTyof  laael  woqld  destroy  nfedi 
sources  in  Bonn  make~a  point  of  of  whatever  uttle  there  is  supporting 
stressing  foe  Israeli  mterestfeGer-  •  S*  assertion  of  ‘’special  responsfof- 
man ninmarfne?.  .  *  to  _Israd.  Therefore,-  the  not- 

-  -  ...  come  of  the  debate  on  the  Saudideal  # 

To  be  sure,  supplying  high-quality  will  be  seen  as  a  decision  of  pripopte  * 
expensive  weapons  to  ooth  rich  vis-a-vis  Israel. 

Saadi  Arabia  and  poor  Israel  hardly  The  writer  is  Tbe  Post’s  Bonn  cono- 
benefits  the  latter  and  Israel  is  justi-  pondern. 


WORLD  BANK  PUBLICATION  IN 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DATA 


eligiomsts.  Although  we  are  measure,  requiring  a  minimnm  of  datkm  of  owners  of  time-sharing 
ity  within  a  minority,  we  are  five  per  cent  of  the  electorate  to  gain  units  of  the  Tiberias  Qub  Hotel  at  its 
:  bigotry,  prejudice  and  a  seat  in  parliament  If  such  a  bill  offices  have  been  unanswered 
r.  were  passed,  it  would  curtail  foe  * 

Krivine  suggests  we  need  many  splinter  parties,  lessen  foe  **  aPP^ars  that  Israel  is  very  keen 
arces”  from  abroad.  Indeed  need  for  malting  all  kinds  of  deals  *or  noo-israelisto  invest,  but  pays 
That,  unfortunately  is  not  with  coalition  partners,  like  foe  sca?  r5^ard  to  foe  it  weU-berag,  and 
a  happen  considering  Israel’s  ultra-Orthodox,  and  reduce  their  ™at ? th?5 shonldbc 

condition  today ,  its  attitudes  tremendous  power,  which  they  now  10  ^  carcnu  being  lured  into  Israeli 
ng  the  non-Orthodox,  its  re-  abuse.  This  would  strengthen  the  vacation  and  property  investments, 
of  religious  pluralism  en-  moderate,  liberal-oriented  religious  rFnMBrwmi 

n  all  Western  democracies.  segment  that  has  always  acted  more  Maiden W 


LEON  ROSEJN 
Maidenhead,  Berks. 


Rehovot.  DAVID  FRO  EH  LI  CH 


foji  the  student's  relatives  have  not 
I'cen  allowed  to  see  his  body. 

The  French  government  itself  was 
divided  yesterday  on  bow  to  respond 
to  the  protests.  'Chirac  had  not  yet 


The  students  complain  that  foe  bill 
contains  provisions  that  would  make 
higher  education  “elitist.” 

Currently,  any  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate  can  attend  universitv  and  stud v 


BREAST  CANCER  DETECTION 


accepted  the  resignation  of  Alain  whatever  he  chooses.  The  reform 
Dc \  aquet,  foe  minister  for  research  Ml  would  let  universities  set  admis- 


jnd  higher  education  and  the  author  stem  standards  and  courses  fb  study, 
of  the  controversial  university  re-  It  would  double  the  400-franc  (NIS 
form  bill.  *  30)  registration  fee  and  allow  univer- 

ln  private,  one  member  of  Chit-  rities  to  issue  their  own  diplomas 
ac's  ftovemment  fumed  over  foe  rather  than  state  diplomas  that  do 
brutal  repression  of  the  latest  stu-  not  say  which  school  a  student 
dent  demonstrations.  “This  stupid  attended. 


hill  certainly  did  not  justify  foe  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  young  man,”  he  said. 
Strains  are  clearly  showing  in 


Chirac’s  centre-right  coalition  in  foe  rial 
National  Assembly.  Jacques  Barret,  beh 


Education  Minister  Rene  Memory 
announced  Friday  on  national  televi¬ 
sion  that  foe  three  most  oontrover- 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  -  I  would  like  to  correct  a 
statement  made  by  Yael  Rom  in  Lea 
Levavi’s  excellent  article  of  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  “Learning  to  assert  one’s 
health  rights”  -  namely  that  breast 
cancer  detection  is  not  handled  by 
tbepublic  health  system. 

The  sick  funds  enable  their 
women  members  to  have  breast 
screening  at  their,  or  private,  dimes. 

several  clinics,  including  the  Hetz- 
iiya  Medical  Centre  which  I  adminis¬ 
tered  until  recently  as  managing 


director.  Dr.  Rosenbhim,  the  medic¬ 
al  director  of  foe  Maccabi  Sick  Fund, 
is  very  much  in  favour  of  screening. 
The  subject  of  breast  cancer  detec¬ 
tion  is  one  of  his  specialties. 

If  we  are  already  discussing  the 
subject  of  screening,  I  would  say  that 
foe  problem  is  foe  level  of  reliability 
of  foe  “voluntary  screening,”  as  foe 
system  of  self-checking  is  certainly 
insufficient  and  requires  to  be 
broadened  to  incorporate  use  of 
radiology  equipment,  which  today 

has  minimal  rMrtiapVwy 

Savyou.  DAVID  GOSHEN 


W«MMtTahlM^l98M8 

The  Woric  Bank’s  invaluable  annual 
reference  giade  to  foe  external  debt 
of  107  developing  countries.  The, 
primary  source  of  information  on 
medium-  and  long-term  external 
debt,  for  the  first  time  includes  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  short-term  debt  of  the 
countries.  “Often  the  only  reliable  j 

sou  rce  of  information  for  countries  for  j 

which  data  are  hard  to  coma  by.”  - 
Jonathan  Kayes,  International  Eco¬ 
nomist.  488  pages.  , 

PRICE:  N15172A0 


Thw  Wortd  Bank  Attes  t  986 

Presents  data  on  population,  GNp 
and  GNP  per  capita  for  1983;  in-, 
dudes  data  on  fife  expectancy.  Want 
mortaSy,  and  hiU  statistics  for  184 
countries  and  tenftories,  making  use 
of  text,  charts  and  maps.  Available  in 
English,  French  and  Spanish.  32 


irts  of  the  bill  would  be  with¬ 
er  further  study.  But  he  said 


KNESSET  SALARIES 


u  centric  leader,  has  demanded  that  parliamentary  debate  would  pro- 
the  government  “reveal  all  of  the  cecdonfoercst. 

NO  LET-UP 


{Coohnord  from  Page  Ok) 

off  an  alley  from  which  petrol  bombs 
were  hurled  in  November,  security 
sources  said. 

In  Gaia  a  youth  was  lightly 


driver  was  hurt  when  two  Egged 
buses  were  hit  by  stones.  Earlier, 
four  petrol  bombswere  thrown  at  an 
Arab  home  in  foe  Armenian  Quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Old  City.  Two  bottles 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  It  is  too  disgusting  for  words 
that  foe  MKs  of  Israel,  who  almost 
never  attend  Knesset  sessions  be¬ 
cause  they  are  too  busy  making  for¬ 
tunes  running  their  own  businesses 
and  professional  offices,  should 
again  be  given  massive  salary  in¬ 
creases  at  foe  expense  of  foe  electo¬ 


rate  which,  has  no  s ay  whatever 
against  a  government  winch  is  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  corrupt. 

LYNN  DURLACKER 

Haifa. 


YOUR  CAR  IN  ISRAELI 


wounded  when  troops  shot  in  foe  air  shattered  a  window  and  landed  in¬ 
to  disperse  stone-throwing  demon-  side  foe  house,  causing  little  dam- 
Strators.  Palestinian  sources  said  age. 
ihuckcepere  in  Khan  Yuo*  shat 
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PfuccimsAso  - 

IwfTopoIftaw  Hmefleimiit 
Thu  Astam  Experience 

K.C.  Staramakrishran  and  Leslie 
Green 

Accompanying  the  urban  population 
explosion  is  a  growing  demand  for 
transport,  water  supply  and  sanita¬ 
tion,  shelter,  communications,  and 
other  essential  services.  In  poor 
countries  the  cities  are  hard  pressed 
to  find  the  requisite  funds,  ddfc,  and 
fnsfiutfonal  capacity  to  meet  this 
chaBengo. 

TWs  book  surveys  foe  experience  of 
eight  dhes  m  Southeast  Asia:  Bang- 
krtc,  Bombay.  Calcutta.  Colombo, 
Jakarta.  Karachi,  Madras  and  Man¬ 
ila.  Looks  at  pofitical  and  social  con¬ 
cerns ,  financial,  institutional,  and 
staff  constraints,  wrd  the  rote  of  inter- 
nationajaid  agencies  in  connection 
with  minsnal  operational  needs  and 


fodr  stores,  and  troops  in  jeeps  with 
loudsoeakets  ordered  that  the  shops  TOay  1 
fLrtHvicned  monstr 

InEast  Jerusalem  an  Israeli  bus  police- 


Pupils  in  East  Jerusalem  stayed 
away  from  classes  and  tried  to  de¬ 
monstrate,  but  were  dispersed  by 
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